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Historical Criticism and the 
Interpretation of Shakespeare 


ROBERT ORNSTEIN 


E tee beyond the Romantic criticism which confused lcetature 
p and life. Yet it is possible that future generations will in their 
f, turn smile at the naiveté of some of our Shakespeare studies, 
S} particularly those concerned with the ethics of the plays. In 
=y >A recent decades the definition of Shakespeare’s moral attitudes 
he been 2 ee as a problem in the history of ideas that can be solved by 
the accumulation of objective factual evidence. At best such an approach over- 
simplifies a complex aesthetic problem; at worst it ignores the essential realities 
of dramatic art. Professor E. E. Stoll suggested some years ago that we cannot 
intelligently discuss Shakespeare’s characters unless we understand how the 
impression of character is created in poetic drama. I would suggest, in addition, 
that we cannot accurately interpret Shakespeare’s moral intention unless we 
understand how moral judgments are translated into the artifice of poetic drama 
and apprehended by an audience. 

It has been too frequently assumed that the moral interpretation of Shake- 
speare is the province of the scholarly researcher, who relates the thought and 
action of a play to the commonplace political, moral, and religious beliefs of the 
Elizabethan age. But the same assumptions about a dramatist anc his cultural 
milieu which lead scholars to interpret Shakespeare by means of La Primaudaye, 
Charron, and Coeffeteau should lead us to interpret A Streetcar Named Desire 
by reference to Norman Vincent Peale, a latter-day ethical psychologist no less 
influential than his Renaissance counterparts. To be sure, Dr. Peale sheds some 
light on the tragedy of Blanche Du Bois: she has no mustard seeds, no “Attitude 
of Gratitude”; she might possibly have been saved had she been more of a 
positive thinker. We would not be surprised, moreover, to find striking similari- 
ties between Mitch’s views on marriage and motherhood and those of Dr. 
Peale. Still we must insist that Tennessee Williams’ view of life is not Dr. 
Peale’s. We must distinguish between popular and intellectual levels of thought 
when discussing the cultural milieu of any dramatist. And we must recognize 
the difference between a moral intuition expressed in art and the traditional 
platitudes of systematized ethics. 

That scholarly research enriches our understanding of Shakespeare is unde- 
niable; that it affords a unique revelation of the meaning of the plays is debata- 
ble. The very nature of Elizabethan dramaturgy—the immediate plunge into 
dramatic action—demands that the moral apprehension of character be immedi- 
ate. Motivation may be complex, subterranean, even inscrutable. The psycholog- 
ical depths of a character like Iago may be dark indeed; but we penetrate to 
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that darkness in a very few moments. In their moral natures the characters of 
Shakespearian tragedy are infinitely more transparent than the men and women 
we live among. 

The art that creates this moral transparency is not easily analyzed, but it 
is an art—a mastery of language and of living speech, not a mastery of philosophy 
or theology. We apprehend a philosopher’s moral vision intellectually, a drama- 
tist’s aesthetically. In the most prurient love scenes of Fletcher’s plays, for 
example, there is no rational confusion of moral values. We do not accuse 
Fletcher of tampering with moral categories but of failing to translate a 
rhetorical morality into the presentation of character. We are told that adultery 
is evil but it appears attractive; we listen to moral sentiments even while our 
erotic impulses are aroused. Fletcher illustrates (negatively, of course) the fact 
that the moral apprehension of drama is an aesthetic experience which depends 
upon the immediately created impression of character, thought, and action. 
In other words, the moral judgment in art must be translated into qualitative, 
affective terms; it must communicate an almost sensuous awareness of the 
beauty of virtue and the sordidness of vice. Biblical and theological allusions 
may deepen this immediate “sensuous” impression of character in action, but 
they cannot substitute for it if the drama is to live upon the stage. 

The difference between Shakespeare and Fletcher is not that between an 
objective and an objectional dramatist but between one who appeals to and 
refines our deepest moral intuitions and one who places theatrical effect above 
moral perception. Although Shakespeare does not use his art to propagandize, 
although he does not pattern experience according to rigid formulae, he never- 
theless imposes immediately on his audience’s sensibility a particular moral 
criticism of life. In the great tragedies almost every line is calculated to elicit 
a specific emotional response—to shape a particular moral judgment. But the 
art that elicits and shapes that judgment is so sophisticated that it hides itself. 
We seem to know the moral nature of Goneril or Iago intuitively. Moreover 
Shakespeare’s moral vision is so humane that it accords always with the 
empirical truths of human experience; through his eyes we see life clearly 
and whole. 

If we turn to the Closet scene in Hamlet, we can see the extent to which 
Shakespeare’s poetic and dramatic art shapes our moral responses. Consider the 
evidence objectively and rationally: An overwrought, passionate youth, bent 
upon revenge, strikes out in a blind fury at someone hidden behind the arras. 
He hopes that it will be the King, but he has no assurance that it will be, 
especially since he left Claudius at prayer in the preceding scene. Hamlet does 
not intend to kill Polonius, but at the moment he does not seem too much con- 
cerned about whom he may kill, and the preceding dialogue would lead us to 
believe that without Polonius’ intervention he might possibly have killed his 
own mother. When he sees his error he is not stricken with remorse; instead 
he quips sardonically about Polonius’ “policy”, lectures to his mother on her 
guilt, and finally with a brutal callousness lugs the guts off the stage. Why 
do we not think of Hamlet then and thereafter as a murderer who, giving rein 
to his passions, dyed his hand indelibly in an innocent (or relatively innocent) 
man’s blood? The answer is that the murder of Polonius does not disturb us 


because it does not disturb Hamlet; it is not near our conscience because it is 
not near his. 
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Here is a paradox that illuminates the difference between literature and 
life. In the ordinary world a criminal’s remorse softens a spectator’s condem- 
nation while callousness aud indifference to a criminal act seem chilling signs 
of unregeneracy. But in drama a guilty conscience may have an almost opposite 
effect on the spectator because conscience damns: it is the internalized moral 
chorus through which the dramatist and his audience contemplate the moral 
significance of a criminal act. It was convenient for Shakespeare that Eliza- 
bethans believed that most criminals suffer pangs of remorse, but that conven- 
tional belief does not explain the artistic function of conscience in Shakespearian 
tragedy. For example, the coldblooded treachery by which Richard III murders 
his brother should arouse a deeper moral revulsion than Macbeth’s tormented 
and anguished decision to kill Duncan. However, just the reverse is true. The 
very loathing with which Macbeth contemplates his crime burns his guilt 
into our consciousness, while Richard’s high-spirited lack of conscience tempo- 
rarily suspends moral judgment and allows a moral holiday in which we can 
momentarily enjoy his outwitting of those who would play the same deadly, 
amoral game. When a pattern of retribution begins to impose itself on Richard’s 
successes, then the signs of gnawing conscience in Richard and his henchmen 
dissipate the mood of melodramatic farce and engage a deeper moral response 
to Richard’s villainy. 

To return to the Closet scene, I would suggest that were Hamlet more 
sensitive about Polonius’ death we would think the worse of him. The very 
accusation of his conscience would brand him a murderer in our eyes. But as 
the scene stands, instead of contemplating his guilt in killing Polonius, Hamlet 
shifts his mother’s attention (and our own) away from his act to Gertrude’s 
guilt in marrying Claudius. Because the moral significance of Hamlet’s act is 
not contemplated, we feel no bizarre incongruity when he lectures to Gertrude 
on ethics while Polonius’ body lies at his feet. Nor do we smile sardonically 
when in the midst of his moral exhortation Hamlet begs forgiveness for his 
virtue. 

I do not mean that in this crucial scene Shakespeare juggles our moral 
responses or that he preserves our sympathy with Hamlet by avoiding condem- 
nation of what should be condemned. I mean rather that our moral response 
to this scene is a complex aesthetic experience that is influenced by the total 
artifice of the play. What is not near Hamlet’s conscience is not near our own 
because he is our moral interpreter. He is the voice of ethical sensibility in a 
sophisticated, courtly milieu; his bitter asides, which penetrate Claudius’ facade 
of kingly virtue and propriety, initiate, so to speak, the moral action of the 
play. And throughout the play our identification with Hamlet’s moral vision 
is such that we hate what he hates, admire what he admires. As centuries of 
Shakespeare criticism reveal, we accuse Hamlet primarily of what he accuses 
himself: namely, his slowness to revenge. And we accept the morality of blood 
revenge instantaneously and unquestioningly because Hamlet the idealist does. 
Indeed, nothing that we can learn about Renaissance attitudes towards revenge 
can alter that acceptance. 

Our moral impression of Hamlet’s character derives primarily from what he 
says rather than what he does. It is an almost intuitive awareness of the beauty, 
depth, and refinement of his moral nature, upon which is thrust a savage 
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burden of revenge and of disillusion. If Shakespeare’s characters are illusions 
created by dramatic artifice, then what we love in Hamlet is an illusion within 
an illusion: i.e. the suggestion of Hamlet’s former self, the Hamlet whom 
Ophelia remembers and who poignantly reappears in the conversations with 
Horatio, particularly those just before the catastrophe. Through his consum- 
mate artistry Shakespeare creates within us a sympathy with Hamlet which be- 
comes almost an act of faith—a confidence in the untouched and untouchable core 
of his spiritual nature. This act of faith, renewed by the great speeches through- 
out the play, allows us to accept Hamlet’s brutality towards Ophelia, his reaction 
to Polonius’ death, his savage refusal to kill Claudius at prayer, and his Machi- 
avellian delight in disposing of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Without the 
memory of the great soliloquies which preceded it, our impression of the 
Closet scene would be vastly different. And, in fact, to attempt to define 
Hamlet’s character by weighing his motives and actions against any system of 
Renaissance thought is to stage Hamlet morally without the Prince of Den- 
mark: i.e, without the felt impression of Hamlet’s moral nature which is 
created by poetic nuance. 

Equally important in shaping our reaction to the Closet scene is our response 
to Polonius. So far as a rational moral judgment of Hamlet’s “crime” is con- 
cerned, it does not matter who besides Claudius was behind the arras. Yet the 
audience’s reaction would be vastly different if, let us say, Ophelia were the 
eavesdropper. Believing the worst of her, Hamlet might as callously dismiss her 
death, but from that moment the audience would part moral company with 
him. Polonius is, of course, more expendable. While we may not share Hamlet’s 
cynical contempt, we cannot escape feeling that the foolish, doting, prying old 
man received the just wages of a dupe and spy; he did find it dangerous to be 
too busy. 

Even the moralistic critic derives some satisfaction in seeing Polonius hoist 
with his own petard; and yet nothing which the ancient Councilor does war- 
rants death—indeed, if eavesdropping be a mortal offense, God help the wicked! 
Although he snoops, pries, and carries out Claudius’ plans, it is without evil 
purpose; there is absolutely no suggestion that he acts except for the general 
(and his personal) good in discovering the cause of Hamlet’s melancholy. He 
is as ignorant of Claudius’ crimes as are the bystanders who are bewildered by 
the final slaughter. Our “satisfaction” with Polonius’ death, then, must lie 
outside the realm of moral philosophy; and strictly speaking it is not moral at 
all. By legal obligation the good citizen must inform on his neighbors’ misde- 
meanors, but who does not despise the informer whether he is outside or within 
the law? To society and even to the law, the devious means are repugnant, 
however moral the intention. A deeply engrained “folk” morality (built up, I 
imagine, through centuries of police oppression) cherishes openness, candor, 
and directness; we realize that no man is safe and no life secure in an atmos- 
phere of mutual suspicion and distrust. 

Thus the audience feels quite rightly that Polonius does not belong behind 
the arras. But one could quote a dozen Renaissance moral and political authori- 
ties who insist that a high Minister of State, entrusted with the security and 
well-being of a nation, has the right (nay, the duty) to go about the law, to 
spy and use suspect means to achieve a worthwhile end. Consider the long 
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controversy over the Duke in Measure for Measure. The many essays on the 
play reveal that some very respectable critics see the Duke as a snooper, a 
meddler in other men’s lives, a well-intentioned official who resorts to repug- 
nant stratagems to achieve a moral goal. Scholars insist that this impression is 
mistaken and unhistorical; they quote Renaissance political, moral, and religious 
treatises to demonstrate that the Duke has a perfect justification for his deeds 
and that a Renaissance audience would not have been disturbed by what seems 
devious or sordid to a modern reader. Perhaps so, but let us be consistent in 
our criticism. If our moral judgment of the Duke is to be based, not on the 
immediate impression of his character but on the weight of Renaissance com- 
monplace opinion, then the same should be true of our judgment of Polonius. 
Or, conversely, if a mass of carefully selected Renaissance opinions cannot 
obliterate our distaste for Polonius’ policy, then it cannot obliterate a similar 
response to the Duke’s policy. 

I do not mean to identify Polonius and the Duke. Our response to Vincentio 
is far more complex because he plays a more significant and many-sided role. 
And if it is true, as critics argue, that the action of Measure for Measure pro- 
ceeds on an allegorical as well as realistic level, then our apprehension of the 
Duke’s dramatic role must be different from that of Polonius. But we cannot 
escape from the immediate impression of the Duke’s character by defining his 
role analogically. The symbolic vision which allegory embodies in art cannot 
dictate our response to the immediate realities of life or to the image of life 
presented on a stage; it can only build upon that response, illuminating the 
shared qualities of “thing” and idea—the analogical relationships between char- 
acter and concept—which allow the mind to move freely between the realistic 
and symbolic levels of action. When the mind of the audience cannot move 
freely in this way because the analogical relationships are obscurely, ingeniously, 
or casuistically contrived, then the allegory is decadent. When the symbolic 
vision seeks to identify the devious and the Divine, then the allegory is immoral. 

Consider another instructive parallel, this time between Hamlet and Othello. 
We are told that Othello is damned to everlasting torments because he mur- 
dered innocence and did not, according to strict theology, repent. If so, what 
shall we say of Hamlet? He does not strangle Ophelia, but he shocks and 
torments her, humiliates her before the Court, suggests that she is and treats 
her like a whore, murders her father and thus drives her insane. Othello’s 
crimes against Desdemona have at least the extenuating circumstance of Iago’s 
diabolical malice. Hamlet’s brutality towards Ophelia is the product of his own 
hypersensitive imagination and the sexual nausea produced by the shock of his 
mother’s infidelity. At her funeral he shouts melodramatically that he loved 
her but offers no apology for his treatment of her and recognizes no guilt. How 
shall Othello be damned and flights of angels sing Hamlet to his rest?* 


1] do not argue that Horatio’s exquisite farewell to his Prince proves the blessed state of Hamlet's 
immortal soul. On the contrary, unless a character were literally God’s spy he would scarcely have 
authoritative knowledge of the Divine Judgment. We cannot dogmatize about the function of 
imagery drawn from popular religious beliefs in Shakespeare’s plays, but we can demand consist- 
ency in critical methods. If the imagery of hell in Othello’s last speeches indicates his damnation, 
then the apocalyptic references at the end of Lear (“Is this the promised end?/ Or image of that 
horror?” [my italics]) must indicate a failure of belief in Providential Order, a sense of cosmic dis- 
solution and disillusion. ‘ 
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Needless to say, we feel that the endings of Hamlet and Othello are inevitable 
and “right”. This is so, not because we can by scholarly documentation “prove” 
that Hamlet was inspired always by moral or religious motives and that Othello 
fell beyond repentance, but because Shakespeare emphasizes the unsullied core 
of Hamlet’s goodness (the exquisite moral sensibility temporarily o’erthrown) 
while he emphasizes the degradation of Othello’s noble spirit. He shapes differ- 
ent judgments of character by creating different artistic perspectives. Like 
Polonius, Ophelia is a minor character; Hamlet’s “crimes” against her are 
placed in proportion and overshadowed by the larger moral action of the play. 
Desdemona is the heroine; Othello’s crime against her is the moral action of 
the play. 

To put it differently, in Hamlet and Othello as in Lear Shakespeare presents 
heroes who are sinned against as well as sinning, who may be pitied as victims 
and condemned as wrongdoers. He is interested in dramatic situations which 
although unambiguous admit diametrically opposite moral emphases. In Othello 
his emphasis is upon the brutality of the destructive impulse. As we watch the 
unsuspecting Desdemona prepare for bed, our hearts steel against sympathy for 
the “abused” Othello. After this !nowledge of Desdemona’s purity, innocence, 
and love, what forgiveness for Othello? But without altering either his char- 
acterizations or the incidents of his fable, Shakespeare might have created a 
very different judgment of Othello’s deed. Were the scene mentioned above 
eliminated, were the focus in the last scenes shifted to Iago’s sin (to the crime 
against Othello’s innocence) we might accept as inevitable and “right” a very 
different final impression; we might look upon the tormented Othello as one 
who deserves more pity than blame. A theological gloss of Othello’s last speeches 
cannot tell us how to judge Othello nor can we discover by this means the par- 
ticular moral emphasis which Shakespeare creates through the total design of his 
play. One doubts, moreover, that the mystery of Hamlet’s “innocence” can be 
solved either by Renaissance theology or moral philosophy. The codes which 
govern society cannot easily admit what an audience knows during a per- 
formance of Hamlet: namely, that a man’s spirit may be superior not only to 
his fate but even to his own acts. 

Thus while scholarship can make the interpretation of Shakespeare more 
scientific, it cannot make of interpretation a science based upon factual informa- 
tion. The dichotomy of schol.ly fact and aesthetic impression is finally mis- 
leading because the refined, disciplined aesthetic impression is the fact upon 
which the interpretation of Shakespeare must ultimately rest; that is to say, all 
scholarly evidence outside the text of a play is related to it by inferences 
which must themselves be supported by aesthetic impressions? The attempt of 


2 How shall we decide which of the Elizabethan views of melancholy are relevant to Shake- 
speare’s portrait of Hamlet? Certainly not every obscure and contradictory Elizabethan opinion is 
part of the background of the play. If we are not to stress coincidental parallels or make erroneous 
assumptions about Shakespeare’s belicfs, the selection of scholarly evidence must be an act of critical 
judgment. A scholar must begin with a conception of Hamlet’s character if he is to find the con- 
temporary thought which underlay Shakespeare’s dramatic portrait. Thus while scholarly docu- 
mentation validates a critical impression, that documentation will be apposite and illuminating only 
if based upon a sensitive and perceptive reading of the text. 

Moreover, unless we are to assume that Shakespeare was incapable of original insights into hu- 
man nature, we cannot say that an interpretation of character is mistaken because we cannot find 
sanction for it in Elizabethan treatises on moral philosophy or psychology. The Romantic notion 
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historical criticism to recapture (in so far as it is possible) Shakespeare’s own 
artistic intention is, or should be, the goal of all responsible criticism. But we 
must insist that that intention is fully realized in the play and can be grasped 
only from the play. A study of Renaissance thought may guide us to what 
is central in Shakespeare’s drama; it may tell us why Shakespeare’s vision of 
life is what it is. But we can apprehend his vision only as aesthetic experience. 
When the long history of Shakespeare studies indicates that certain characteriza- 
tions are ambiguous, scholarly information cannot erase those ambiguities, for 
they arise either from detached, ironic, or ambivalent conceptions of character 
or from failures to translate univocal judgments into effective artifice. To 
announce that Ulysses’ speech on order and degree is a great statement of 
Elizabethan commonplaces is merely to accent the irony of its dramatic con- 
text and to define more sharply the problem which the critical faculty alone 
can solve. 

There will always be a welcome variety in the interpretation of Shakespeare. 
And there will always be eccentric interpretations, but they will not long with- 
stand the assault of common sense, the sensitive and scrupulous examination of 
the text, and the insistence that Shakespeare’s art is dramatic in intention— 
created for theatrical performance. Historical criticism has, of course, eliminated 
eccentric interpretations, but it has also, in some respects, fostered them by 
substituting completely unliterary standards for the traditional standards of 
critical perceptivity. We need now to redefine what is eccentric in interpreta- 
tion by first redefining the legitimate criteria of critical judgment and the proper 
relationship between scholarship and criticism in Shakespeare studies. Only 
through the cooperation of scholarship and criticism will we arrive at an under- 
standing of Shakespeare’s art that precludes the dogmatism of the learned and 
the uninformed. 


University of Illinois 





that Hamlet loses his will to action in thought may be mistaken (I think it is mistaken), but it is 
not mistaken simply because Elizabethan courtiers were (or were supposed to be) men of action as 
well as thought. Beaumont and Fletcher’s Amintor and Philaster are proof that the Romantic con- 


ception of Hamlet was plausible to the Elizabethan artistic mind, if not to the compiler of courtesy 
books. 
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Claudio, Bertram, and 
A Note on Interpretation 


FRANCIS G. SCHOFF 


eT was a pleasure to find in the winter, 1956, issue of Shake- 
& speare Quarterly Albert Howard Carter’s defense of Bertram 
® in All's Well that Ends Well, for it showed that Professor 
Se Carter had been able to carry out an intensive analysis of 
J the play without completely losing sight of Shakespeare’s 
: NB story of a virtuous young woman winning a desirable hus- 
band. This is a sizable achievement. Far more than the Romantic critics, we 
of today are likely to let Shakespeare’s basic narrative patterns go by the board 
while we establish theses of our own. One’s appreciation of Professor Carter’s 
study was somewhat qualified, however, by the feeling that he was working 
extremely hard to establish a rather simple point. He found it necessary to dis- 
cover flaws in Helena; to envision Bertram as an adolescent trying to assert his 
own individuality against the suffocating pressure of older people; to suggest 
a Freudian element in the Countess’ love for her son—all this and much more 
to prove that the hero of a Shakespearian comedy is a decent enough chap 
for the heroine to marry! Considering what has gone on among Shakespeare’s 
interpreters for some five generations, one can scarcely blame Professor Carter 
for his approach. Yet the Elizabethan like any other dramatist did set up obvi- 
ous signs for character interpretation that he who runs may read with accuracy, 
even though without the fully rounded understanding and appreciation which 
comes of old acquaintance; and it would seem simpler, as well as safer, to follow 
them. To illustrate this point, I should like to take an instance of misconception 
still more flagrant than that of Bertram. Then I should like to return briefly 
to that gentleman and Helena, and after that to suggest a moral. First, as point 
d’appui, | offer the curious case of Claudio in Much Ado About Nothing. 
We shall all agree that Claudio is an uninteresting figure. We read and 
periodically revive the play because of Beatrice and Benedick, Dogberry and 
Verges. Yet we shall doubtless agree, too, that the main plot of the play is that 
of Claudio and Hero. Now in this action the young male protagonist, after 
certain difficulties, acquires the beautiful girl; and the curious thing is that he 
is likely to receive from critics the same sort of treatment as Bertram, though in 
milder form. Though he is never considered very seriously these days, he is 


attacked as a poor thing, more or less despicable. T. M. Parrott summed him up 
thus: 





It is, perhaps, too hard to call Claudio, as Swinburne does, “a pitiful fellow,” 
but only in romantic comedy could such a character be at last rewarded with 
the hand of the lady he had so publicly slandered.? 


1“In Defense of Bertram”, Shakespeare Quarterly, VII (Winter, 1956), 21-31. 
2 Thomas Marc Parrott, Shakespearean Comedy (Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 157. 
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John Palmer was a good deal sharper. In “brutally” exposing Hero “to public 
ignominy”, he wrote, Claudio plays “an ignoble part” for which he has been 
“carefully fitted.”* Hardin Craig, it is true, offers a defense, pointing out that 
Shakespeare presents Claudio as “young, brave, handsome, a lover who falls in 
love at first sight . . . deeply smitten with contrition when he realizes his 
mistake.” But although he finds all this in the play, at heart Craig lacks con- 
viction. For us, he says, this unhappy hero cannot be made acceptable as a 
character because of the changes which have occurred in social conventions. 
Hence he finds it necessary to go outside the play to Renaissance attitudes and 
plot conventions to buttress his interpretation.* The noteworthy point, indeed, 
is that there is no real disagreement between attackers and defender. For all 
three scholars the character as presented in the play is today indefensible. Yet if 
Parrott and Palmer are right, then indeed Shakespeare must have been a 
strange sort of dramatist to give the lovely and innocent Hero to an urgvorthy 
person; and if on the other hand Craig’s basic assumption is right, then either 
Shakespeare was an inept dramatist, or Claudio should appear conclusively and 
steadily an admirable hero on the evidence of the play itself, with no other 
witness needed, then or now. This is exactly what he does, I think, if one 
absorbs what Shakespeare wrote without injecting notions of his own. To make 
this point as nearly indisputable as possible, and at the same time to show how 
carefully Shakespeare works on such a matter, I must consider rather mechan- 
ically how the dramatist treats Claudio. 

We hear of him in Act I, scene i, before we meet him:* Leonato learns from 
the Prince’s letter that Don Pedro has “bestowed much honor” on “a young 
Florentine named Claudio.” The Messenger adds that “he hath borne himself 
beyond the promise of his age, doing . . . the feats of a lion”, and bettering 
expectation more “than you must expect of me to tell you now.” A few mo- 
ments later Beatrice, jesting about Benedick, cries, “God help the noble Claudio! 
if he have caught the Benedick. . . .” Nothing more to our purpose occurs until 
Don Pedro, Claudio, and Benedick are by themselves for the first time. Then 
Benedick tells the Prince that Claudio loves Hero, and the three toss about some 
rather forced chop-logic leading to the exposition of comic Aubris in Benedick 
(I.i. 205ff). A touch or two, however, adds to the picture. When Don Pedro 
says approvingly of Hero, “the lady is very well worthy”, Claudio’s reply implies 
modest lack of self-assurance: “You speak this to fetch me in, my lord.” His 
only certainty is “That I love her”. Then, Benedick gone, he asks for help, and 
Don Pedro makes clear his feeling about the young nobleman: 


My love is thine to teach: teach it but how, 
And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. (293-295) 


After this Claudio asks, “Hath Leonato any son, my lord?” Don Pedro replies, 
“No child but Hero; she’s his only heir. / Dost thou affect her, Claudio?” and 


8 John Palmer, Comic Characters of Shakespeare (N. Y-, 1947), p. 112. 

4 Hardin Craig, An Interpretation of Shakespeare (N. Y., 1948), p. 120. 

5In the ensuing paragraphs I have avoided formal identification of short passages from the two 
plays in order to smooth out the reading. My edition is Hardin Craig’s The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare (Chicago, 1951). 
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a moment later the Prince has offered to play John Alden to Claudio’s Miles 
Standish, and the action is started. 

So far we have Claudio reported brave, shown to be modest, unassertive, 
and prudent, a friend of Benedick’s, and obviously high in the affection and 
respect of Don Pedro.® It also appears, and later developments will prove it, 
that with Don Pedro and Benedick he is one of a triumvirate of youthful 
brothers in arms, all clearly of a sort in their basically praiseworthy qualities, 
with Claudio’s modesty a foil for Benedick’s assurance. One may be reminded 
of Romeo, Mercutio, and Benvolio; but one need not be for the pattern to be 
clear. There is no need to draw upon analogues with other such Shakespearian 
groupings, to say nothing of medieval and Renaissance tales or stage conven- 
tions, to decide that this young man is our hero, and generally admirable. 

To save time, I must now restrict myself to the two key situations of the 
Claudio-Hero action. Having established for us that the Prince is to woo Hero 
for Claudio, Shakespeare promptly muddles the situation with maddening 
thoroughness.” First (I.ii), Antonio tells Leonato that the Prince will woo 
Hero for himself. At the dance that evening, Don John, who in I. iii, learns of 
the Alden-Standish procedure, tells Borachio privately at II.i.161, “Sure my 
brother is amorous on Hero and hath withdrawn her father to break with him 
about it.” (Claudio is on stage, but not yet recognized by our villain.) Thus it 
is apparently with perfect accuracy so far as he knows that Don John does what 
he can to sadden and anger Claudio by his report. Then Benedick is even 
more certain than Don John. He reports similarly to Claudio, at greater length 
and in his own fashion (II.i. 190ff), and follows this a few moments later by 
actually accusing the Prince to his face of stealing Hero (II. i.218ff). No won- 
der that more than one of my students has said he was so confused that he 
wondered what on earth could be going on. Benedick, at least, ought to be a 
reliable witness! But all this muddle has one definite effect: by involving other 
characters in the same error as Claudio, it makes it seem quite natural and in 
no way a fault for him to decide glumly that after all 


Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love . . . 
for beauty is a witch 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 
Which I mistrusted not. (ii. i. 182-189) 


It is striking, too, that he accepts his supposed fate meekly, without anger, 
excusing rather than feeling bitterness toward Don Pedro. He neither blames 
his friend for being humanly weak, nor considers disloyalty to his prince. He is 
unhappy at the event, but not resentful of the person. Thus he proves under 
stress to be a good Christian and a good subject. Don John, doubtless, would 
have reacted somewhat differently. 


61 should notice, no doubt, that Claudio’s single line indicating prudence (“Hath Leonato any 
son, .. ?”) has been held against him by some critics. But apart from the fact that a trace of 
prudence is hardly a fault, Don Pedro clearly has no such thought; consequently neither should we. 

7 Since other evidence suggests that cutting of the Claudio-Hero action has occurred to permit 
expansion of that of Beatrice and Benedick, one finds it tempting to attribute this muddle to that 


procedure. But it is too thorough, and its elements are too widely distributed and too well developed 
to be the result of such an extraneous cause. 
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Thus in this first incident Claudio’s character is kept completely clear 
through three aspects of Shakespeare’s treatment of the event. One is the 
muddle which has Antonio, Leonato, and Benedick, not to mention Don John, 
all believing that Don Pedro will woo for himself. Another is Claudio’s virtuous 
response to the bad news. The third, more important than the general muddle, 
is the fact that Benedick, who like Claudio is close to the Prince, yet finds it 
easy to believe that Don Pedro would be capable of appropriating Hero when 
he knows Claudio loves her, and in fact finds the whole affair a matter for 
jesting (II. ii. 195-248). If we are to think hardly of Claudio, then we must 
consider his friend “the Prince’s jester”, as Beatrice calls him, in bitter fact, 
or as something of a monster. Obviously he is neither of these things; and as 
obviously his friend Claudio is as clear as he of any sort of guilt. Both are given 
as good characters; if we have followed along we have accepted them thus. 
One is lively and witty, the other shy and modest. And each of them responds 
appropriately to this twist of the plot which Shakespeare presumably wanted in 
order to provide structural anticipation of the later, more important, event. 

This next situation, built on Don John’s calumniation of Hero, is tellingly 
different in treatment. Here there is no confusion, no muddle. It is not needed; 
for here Claudio is associated closely with another character. He and Don 
Pedro are side by side throughout, and at every step they work together. Thus 
after the villain’s initial accusation Claudio’s 


If I see anything to-night why I should not marry her to-morrow, in the 
congregation, where I should wed, there will I shame her, 


is instantly echoed by the Prince’s 


And, as I wooed for thee to obtain her, I will join with thee to disgrace 
her. (III. ii. 126-130) 


In the church Claudio seems to fumble, seeking a way to break into his attack, 
until his ironic comment to Leonato, “And what have I to give you back, whose 
worth / May counterpoise this rich and precious gift?” brings from the Prince 
his cue: “Nothing, unless you render her again.” Then only does Claudio burst 
into his torrent of accusation; and for all its passion his stream of words is 
nowhere so sharp, so vicious, as Don Pedro’s acid addition, “I stand dishon- 
our’d, that have gone about / To link my dear friend to a common stale.” 
Thus if Claudio is at fault to believe the false witness and the treacherously 
misleading scene he has watched, so is Don Pedro; if he should have kept the 
affair private, so should the Prince. In fact, once convinced, it should logically 
have been the Prince, not Claudio, who kept his head; for his emotions were 
less directly involved. It was the Prince who should have said, “Not in the 
church, for Leonato’s sake; and even, in common Christian decency, for hers.” 
Of course, his honor has been injured, and his love for Claudio wounded. But 
he is a prince, and Leonato is not only his host, but a loyal subject. No. If we 
attack Claudio we must attack Don Pedro, as earlier we must have attacked 
Benedick, their close friend. Palmer, no stickler at a reductio, quite frankly 
does so. Perhaps he is right? Perhaps all this serves to expose a corrosive cor- 
ruption in the head of the commonwealth? Perhaps Don John really deserves 
to rule? But, alas, this is not all. What, now, shall we say of the innocent girl’s 
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father, who now, though he raised her and helped to train her, launches into a 
spate of invective as bad as that of the Prince and Claudio, and is only stopped 
when a holy Friar announces that Hero is surely innocent, and that the Prince 
and Claudio must somehow be misled? What shall we think of this father? 

Of course all this is absurd. From following the characters and action as 
Shakespeare has given them to us, we know that Claudio and Don Pedro are 
admirable people. Misled by a villain, they take what is evidently the correct 
action in the circumstances. Any flicker of twentieth-century feeling that the 
action is extreme or not correct is—or ought to be—promptly canceled. For 
Leonato has nothing to say about the public ignominy now or for that matter 
later. In addition the Friar, too, neither now nor later questions their conduct. 
But there is more still, as though Shakespeare had foreseen a day when his 
clearly designed dramaturgy might go for nothing, and had tried to make this 
scene impossible to mi: ..derstand and misinterpret. Benedick, separated now 
from his two friends and trying to think things out, announces with respect to 
the three accusers, 


Two of them have the very bent of honour; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies. 

(IV. i. 188-191) 


And the Friar, having recommended the pretended death of Hero, offers the 
unhappy girl a consolation to help her bear up: 


Come, lady, die to live: this wedding-day 
Perhaps is but prolong’d: have patience and endure. 
(IV. i. 255-256) 


Like Friar Lawrence and other friars in the plays, this is a trustworthy repre- 
sentative of the Christian church. Like Benedick at this point, he is a puzzled 
and objective observer, free from the whirl of passions in the air. And Friar 
Francis offers, as the hope for Hero to cling to, the winning back of Claudio. 
Not the clearing of her name, but the winning back of Claudio. “There 
is some strange misprision in the princes”; “Two of them have the very 
bent of honour”; “this wedding day / Perhaps is but prolong’d.” It is a 
strange approach to any play, not to mention to the interpretation of Shake- 
speare, which in the face of this scene, quite apart from the rest of the play, 
can find fault with Claudio. In a few moments, of course, Beatrice will take 
exception to Claudio’s conduct in her own manner; and it is perhaps worth 
noting that here, too, Shakespeare is careful to keep Claudio linked with Don 
Pedro: “Princes and counties! Surely, a princely testimony, a goodly count, 
Count Comfect. ...” But this detail does not matter now. For all our entire 
sympathy with Beatrice’s passionate loyalty; for all our satisfaction that Bene- 
dick’s love for her blinds his better judgmeat; we cannot well forget that his 
better judgment is nevertheless being blinded, nor balance the young woman’s 
outburst of anger against Benedick’s opinion when on his own, or against the 
wisdom of Friar Francis. 

Further with this play I must not go. I should like to discuss the conduct 
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of the Prince and Claudio when Leonato and Antonio seek a duel with them, 
and their complete surrender of themselves to Leonato’s will when they discover 
their error.® But surely it is apparent by now that we have indeed been dealing 
with the curious case Claudio: that to attack his character is the result of faulty 
thinking about the play. One need only respond directly to Shakespeare’s han- 
dling of his characters to see that Claudio, though scarcely developed at all, 
since Shakespeare had other game in mind, is nevertheless one of Shakespeare’s 
fresh and innocent young lovers, fit company in his shy way for Orlando, 
Bassanio, Romeo, and their friends. To read him as in any way undesirable is 
not merely to warp the picture given in the play; it is to turn Shakespeare’s 
conception upside down. Prosy moralists that we often are, we may wish with 
Bernard Shaw that the western world’s greatest dramatist had had more of 
Ibsen in him: that instead of Much Ado About Nothing he had written The 
Maid Wronged by Her Cruel Lover. But whether or not we approve of what 
Shakespeare chose to write, we cannot reasonably attack his good characters and 
still claim to be interpreting him instead of ourselves. This is a mistake Shaw 
never made.® 

Briefly, now, let us return to Helena and Bertram. I have implied that I 
believe there are errors in Professor Carter’s analysis; but rather than develop 
this point I should prefer to indicate if I can that to defend Bertram is really 
not difficult if one can escape from the tangled interpretations of critics to the 
simple designing of the play. 

Helena, if we accept Shakespeare’s guidance, offers of course no problem at 
all. No one, not a single character, has a word to say of her except in praise. 
Even the angry Bertram, rejecting her, refers only to the disparity of rank (II. 
iii. 120-123). Elsewhere the comments run from the King’s “Methinks in thee 
some biessed spirit doth speak” (II.i.178) even before she attempts his cure, to 
the absolute confidence of the Widow and Diana: 


Wid. Gentle madam, 
You never had a servant to whose trust 
Your business was more welcome. 


Dia. Let death and honesty 
Go with your impositions, I am yours 
Upon your will to suffer. (IV. iv. 15-17, 27-29) 


And Diana does in fact take that risk of death, being brought to the verge of 
it without hesitation or demur in the final scene. 

Helena is completely the pure and lovely heroine, so recognized and so 
acting throughout the play as far as her creator is concerned. As to Bertram, 
simply her devotion to him is of itself an automatic guide. The man she wants 
enough to risk her life for, as she does in her bargain with the King, must be 


8 For this self-subjection Claudio has also been attacked. If he truly loved Hero, how could he 
thus easily consent to wed another at her father’s request? And so on. That everyone involved clearly 
considers his willingness a virtue to which not even Beatrice takes exception-—such an elementary 
point is apparently irrelevant. 

® We should do well to remember, incidentally, that Shakespeare’s conception is not gone with 
the Elizabethans. At least one twentieth-century writer, and a thoroughly sophisticated one, has 
given us a first-rate novel telling a very similar story, and like Shakespeare has avoided making the 
man seem at fault. Cf. Luigi Pirandello’s The Outcast (N. Y., 1925). 
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a good man unless the dramatist goes out of his way to blacken him, and insists 
upon his blackness, Instead of that he does two very different things. First, he 
stresses Helena’s own sense of unworthiness. Repeatedly she shows this feeling, 


from I. i. 96-99— 


*T were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me— 


to her meek, “Will you be mine, now you are doubly won?” at the end (V. 
iii. 315).’° From Helena’s insistence that Bertram is so far above her that she 
cannot really claim a right to have him, we see at once, or should, the basic 
premise for the action: she will undertake and pass rigorous tests to win her 
“bright particular star”, and the star by definition will be worth winning. In 
addition, as Carter shows (p. 22), Shakespeare gives us a vivid little picture of 
Bertram as a young lord eager to be off proving himself a man in the high 
adventure of war. Before Helena sees the King at all he is chafing at the bit 
as he sees other young men leaving for Florence, while he is kept at court: 


I am commanded here, and kept a coil with 
“Too young” and “the next year” and “tis too early.”. . . 
I shall stay here the forehorse to a smock, 
Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry, 
Till honour be bought up and no sword worn 
But one to dance with! By heaven, I'll steal away. 
(II. i. 27-28, 30-33) 


The First and Second Lords agree, and we learn something even Helena does 
not know: that his rejection of her is based not merely on the difference of rank, 
but on his fiery eagerness to be up and doing things, with which a wife will 
further interfere. Of course the King is furious; of course he calls Bertram 
various unpleasant names, and so does the Countess when Bertram leaves 
Helena with the “impossible” conditions to meet if she would be his wife in 
more than name. But we know Helena’s Bertram. In addition we know that 
all that has really happened is the setting up of a problem—impossible for us 
to take realistically—for her to solve. And in case we should be unduly influ- 
enced by the tirades against Bertram, Shakespeare gives us Helena after she 
knows the whole story, crying to herself, 


Poor lord! is’t I 
That chase thee from thy country and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-sparing war? (III. ii. 105-108) 


and continuing for some twenty lines in this strain till she decides to leave 

France that he may return. The speech is an obvious reminder if we need it 

that while we are to sympathize with Helena we are to keep a romantic haze 

about Bertram’s action and not take it as realistic development of character. 
But the King and Countess attack Bertram seriously only in anger, as Kent 

similarly will attack Lear—and promptly rush to serve him in disguise. After 

the supposed death of Helena, which should logically intensify their feeling, 
10 Cf, also I. iii. 203-207; II. iii. 109-111; II. v. 78-81; Ill. v. 61-66. 
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they accept Bertram again into favor. His remorse over that imaginary event 
draws from the King a brief eulogy of Helena, and then “Be this sweet Helen’s 
knell, and now forget her” (V. iii.67): a reminder to us again, if we need it, 
that all this is simply part of a yarn, and not really significant. Against their 
strongest comments, furthermore, there is not only Helena’s attitude to set; 
there is also that of the two young lords at the very time Bertram is endeavoring 
to seduce Diana: the one point in the play which could thoroughly blacken his 
reputation if Shakespeare chose to use it for this purpose. Instead, having added 
the news of Helena’s “death”, he lets them sum up thus, regretfully, but without 
the bias of the King and Countess, whose own plans were interrupted: 


The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: our virtues 
would be proud, if our faults whipped them not; and our crimes would 
despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues. (IV. iii. 83-86) 


That is, Bertram at his apparent worst is no worse than any normal human 
being. But we audience members or readers know what the young lords do not: 
that Helena is not dead, and that Diana will not be ruined. Consequently we 
are not—or, yet again, should not be—taking any of this very seriously. Our 
interest is not in Bertram’s character, which we already know to be good; it 
is in the successful working out of Helena’s device, which necessitates making 
Bertrarn try to seduce a young woman so the heroine can take her place. Shake- 
speare’s mild reminder that we human beings are rarely impeccable would be 
hopelessly inadequate if we took Bertram’s actions seriously. Neither Carter 
nor anyone else could defend him at all. The point is that we do not. The 
gently sententious reminder gives adequate protection for Bertram because 
nothing is being taken to heart anyway, while at the same time it adds its meed 
to the play’s basic premise. 

A final testimony in Bertram’s favor comes indirectly from the good and 
honorable Lafeu, warm supporter of Helena, who initiates plans to marry his 
own daughter to Bertram as soon as he understands that Helena is dead. ‘Thus 
sign-post after sign-post guides our view of Bertram to prevent us from entan- 
gling his character in the working out of the plot, whose purpose is to give us 
the pleasure of seeing a young woman we like catch successfully in his own net 
the young man she loves. As a final touch Shakespeare lets us learn that the 
supposed death of Helena has shaken Bertram out of his pride of place to 
awareness that he loves her (V. iii. 48-54). Then we are left to enjoy Bertram’s 
twists and turns in the bear-baiting scene, secure in our anticipation that hero 
and heroine will come happily together at the end. 

I should perhaps note that the Parolles action underlines and complements 
this principal one. As Bertram is learning that family pride may prevent one 
from appreciating the woman he loves, he is also learning that the illusion of 
being brave may be given by a coward, and that a man who seems of the right 
sort may in fact be a foul-mouthed slanderer. Thus Shakespeare’s design offers the 
pleasure of paired but inversely moving actions, and the actions combine to 
suggest that surfaces, whether of rank or conduct, may be deceptive. But I 
question whether Shakespeare was concerned to propound a thesis; more prob- 
ably he felt that the exposure action would add interest to his rehandling of the 
Griselda theme, as, in spite of Carter’s disagreement, it seems obvious that he did. 
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No, there is no problem about Bertram if we take him as Shakespeare gives 
him to us. Nor need we know anything about the history of dramatic or any 
other type of literature in order to understand him. We need only accept the 
premises which the dramatist lays down in his play, and follow the guidance of 
his clearly designed action. It is not until we say, “No decent man could do to a 
girl what Bertram does to Helena and tries to do to Diana”, that we run into 
trouble. In All’s Well a decent man can and does; and if we are reading Shake- 
speare and not ourselves we must accept this premise and—more important still 
—never forget it in working out an interpretation of the play. The weakness of 
much of our discussion of Shakespeare, however, is that we do forget, not 
merely in connection with Claudio and Bertram, but also with Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear, and other figures in more important plays than these two slight comedies. 
We translate the plays, that is, into our own ideas of what Shakespeare should 
have written, or must have written, or might have written today; and the results 
show on every hand in the maze of commentary, much of it not merely mutually 
contradictory but mutually exclusive. Two questions seem urgently relevant: 
“Why do we thus treat our Shakespeare?” and “Ought we to do so?” 

The first of these questions seems to have two answers. The more recent one 
appears in its simplest and most dogmatic form in that famous phrase of the 
“New Critics”, the intentional fallacy: the fallacy, that is, of thinking that the 
intention of the author is of any importance. A variant of this dogma is the 
slightly narrower thesis that our world is richer and more knowledgeable than 
Shakespeare’s, and that we neither can nor need to restrict ourselves to his 
world, his knowledge, or his intentions when dealing with his plays. Either 
notion frankly dismisses the dramatist from the picture as a controlling agent 
in our interpretation of his work. The second answer comes from the critic who 
believes that he is working toward Shakespeare’s intention, but who argues that 
that intention is not easy to discover. This position has received a sort of classi- 
cally thorough statement recently from Professor Haroid C. Goddard, who points 
out that on a higher level of interpretation than is at first possible Shakespeare’s 
meaning may turn out to be the opposite of what at first it appeared to be. 
Thus he explains that Hamlet was not justified in killing Claudius, though 
Shakespeare “of course” expected the audience to think he should.™* Goddard 
then lays down the proposition that any poet may without being guilty of 
trickery thus delude his reader. In fact if one is not misled on first contact with 
a work of literature, “even the alertest reader . . . will miss more than he 
gains.”’? From the time of the Romantics to our own day a position like this, 
in one form or another, has been the mainstay—usually not even argued, but 
assumed as truth a priori—among most standard interpreters of Shakespeare. 
It can be recognized by its overt or implicit use of questions phrased like this: 
“Why should So-and-so do . . . unless?” “How could such a man... ?” “How 
could this happen unless ... ?” and “How could a dramatist of Shakespeare’s 
genius ... ?” Thus in a recent book D. S. Savage asks in effect, “How could 
Fortinbras have arrived at Denmark’s court at such a timely moment unless 
some prearrangement had occurred?” Presumably it has occurred to Savage that 

11 The Meaning of Shakespeare (University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 336. 


12 Goddard, p. 337. His development of this general thesis seems to me weak, both here and 
elsewhere in the book; but I must again avoid specific dispute. 
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of all the characters in the play Fortinbras is the only one still living who could 
conceivably take over the crown on the basis of blood, birth, and at least a 
shadow of right to it, and hence must be dragged in if the play is to end with 
some sense that normal life will be resumed after the tragic conflict. But Savage 
is—again presumably—of those critics for whom this explanation is superficial 
because obvious, and for whom neither the superficial nor the obvious is possible 
in Shakespeare. Consequently a second question has come up: “How could a 
dramatist of Shakespeare’s genius and profundity thus casually and irrationally 
handle the accession of Fortinbras to the throne of Denmark?” The reply to 
this is clearly that he couldn’t. Hence Savage works out a logically satisfying 
answer to the first query, and thus automatically takes care of the second. The 
two young men had made a pact, he tells us, according to which Fortinbras 
would move his army into Denmark and help overthrow Claudius in exchan: e 
for the piece of ground his father had lost to Hamlet pére, with the further 
proviso that if Hamlet were killed the Norwegian prince was to have the 
crown.* I cannot give you the chain of analysis by means of which Savage 
demonstrates his point, though you may be interested to learn that in the process 
he eliminates another nasty coincidence, the timely arrival of the pirate ship, 
and goes on from there to offer an unique explanation of the supposedly bad 
quarto of Hamlet. The important matter for us is the notably clear illustration 
of a conventional manner of approach to the plays, consistent from Coleridge 
on Hamlet through J. I. M. Stewart on Othello to Carter’s defense of Bertram. 
In every instance the basic premise is that some element in the obvious pattern- 
ing of Shakespeare’s play seems carelessly done or logically incomprehensible 
or otherwise inadequate: the plot, perhaps, absurd, the motivation insufficient 
or characterization over-simple, the ideas antiquated. Hence, continues the 
premise, the critic is justified in attributing to Shakespeare’s genius that expla- 
nation, perceived on a “higher level” of analysis, which seems to him most 
satisfying. 

Observe now that there is no significant difference between these two answers 
to the query, “Why do we thus treat our Shakespeare?” It is of small account 
whether one flatly dismisses the author from the picture, or argues that as his 
plays appear on the surface they do not deserve to be taken seriously; whether 
one announces that Shakespeare is too much out of date to matter, or that he 
must have meant something different from what he seems to have. Either way 
one avoids following the guidance he provided in such ways as I have earlier 
indicated. Whether one brushes him aside by applying the principle of the 
intentional fallacy or a variant of it or loses sight of him among the “higher 
levels”, the end result is the same: the critic’s vision replaces Shakespeare’s. 

And what does it matter? Do we not—to leap to the ultimate arguments of 
all such interpreters—do we not thus reveal the inexhaustible fertility of these 
masterpieces? Do we not thus prove more thoroughly than ever that the 
Elizabethan dramatist was indeed not of an age but for all time? Through 
imping his wings with feathers from our own imaginations, in short, are we 
not enabling him to soar yet higher above other dramatists and poets? 

One is reminded irresistibly as he reads this sort of thing of those wonderful 


13D. S. Savage, Hamlet and the Pirates (London, 1950), p- 18. 
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lines spoken by the Ghost of Shakespeare as prologue to a Restoration revision 
of The Merchant of Venice: 


These Scenes in their rough Native Dress were mine; 
But now improv’d with nobler diction shine; 

The first rude Sketches Shakespeare’s Pencil drew, 
But all the shining Master-strokes are new.14 


The difficulty with our own shining masterstrokes is that as with Claudio and 
Bertram they seem most frequently to involve the debasing of Shakespeare’s 
rude sketches. Too often, that is, our imping of Shakespeare’s wings takes the 
form of showing that his good characters are after all not really good. Consider 
a small sprinkling of obvious instances. Dr. Frederick Wertham once com- 
plained that psychiatrists had found twenty-one mental ailments in Hamlet— 
then added a twenty-second of his own.® But leaving aside such non-literary 
commentators, you will recall that Hamlet has also been seen as almost anything 
you will unpleasant from an introverted moral coward to a petulant and sopho- 
moric adolescent to a titanic emissary of death, the real force for evil in Den- 
mark. Othello has been called a self-conscious voluptuary and an egotistic dupe. 
He has been accused of a liaison with Emilia, and found sexually impotent. 
Prospero has been found an irritable and irritating old man, Cordelia guilty of 
self-righteousness, and Isabella of abhorrent personal vanity. You will think of 
many more illustrations. A generation ago, when the students of Elizabethan 
psychology were in full cry after these and other figures, Louise C. T. Forest 
helped check the rampant pack with her brilliant article, “A Caveat for Critics 
against Invoking Elizabethan Psychology”. Summing up, she wrote, 


by anatomizing all the ills the Elizabethan stage flesh is heir to, they have 
left us with a pathological sanguine adust Hamlet, a cholerick Lear, a 
melancholy Iago, a Jaques suffering from adustion of phlegm, and half the 
leading figures of the stage so thoroughly diagnosed that the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama becomes a sort of glorious infirmary.® 


Today, unhappily, we often make the infirmary social and ethical as well as 
medical. 

Further evidence for my contention lies in the fact that by and large we 
accept the guidance of Shakespeare with respect to his villains and other bad 
characters. There are, it is true, defenders of Iago and Claudius, usually critics 
who are attacking Othello and Hamlet: but this sort of thing is unusual. We 
will not allow Henry V to be an ideal prince, but Richard III may be a complete 
villain. Lear must F- ~eighted down with petulance, temperamental wrath, 
senility, or other vice or mental ailment; but Goneril and Regan may be thor- 
oughly wicked. Brutus must join Cordelia as self-righteous, but the Antony of 
that play need not be whitewashed. Hector and Ulysses must be sneered at, but 
Thersites is allowed to be despicable. 

Thus our rejection of Shakespeare’s conception is most likely to occur when 


14 Quoted from Lansdowne’s Jew of Venice in G. C. D. Odell’s Shakespeare from Betterton to 
Irving (N. Y., 1920), I, 76. 

15 “The Matricidal Impulse: Critique of Freud’s Interpretation of Hamlet”, Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology, Il (1941), 455-463. The list of ailments is on p. 456. 

16 PMLA, LXI (1942), 672. 
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it seems to present to us genuinely great and good people: people such as we 
might well try to imitate, whose defeat in tragedy carries a terrifying force be- 
cause of what they are. But when we interfere in this way we throw out of 
balance Shakespeare’s imaginative world by dismissing a major element in its 
design, and with it a thoroughly valid way of organizing a work of art in 
relation to reality: that of offering to view, in contrast with the blackness of 
evil, not merely indeterminate grays but the white of purity and innocence. 
In that world a Hal, a Cordelia, an Othello offers a vision of humanity as it 
might be; and on neither ethical nor esthetic grounds does it seem desirable to 
reject that vision. One can learn from contemplation of the ideal as well as 
from contemplation of evil and imperfection; there is beauty in simple comeli- 
ness of face and character as well as in the fascination of ugliness or the complex 
designs of real life. It is not that excellent dramatists from Ben Jonson to 
Arthur Miller and Jean Paul Sartre have been wrong to write almost entirely of 
human beings more or less as they are, and to insist on the fearful results of their 
weaknesses and crimes; it is that when we assert that Shakespeare did no more 
than the same thing we simultaneously reduce his range and deprive our stu- 
dents of a principal exemplar of the dramatic poet who offers a glimpse of the 
ideal. If we choose for one reason or another to reject this glimpse, ought we not 
at least to admit that Shakespeare did in fact conceive it? We have, many of us, 
little faith in the perfectibility of man. Our intellectual idol is John Donne 
rather than Edmund Spenser, and original sin or some equivalent of it rather 
than Platonic idealism is likely to impress us as the truly penetrating concep- 
tion to work from in our broodings over the future of mankind. Nevertheless, 
the impress of Neo-Platonism is a determining element in Shakespeare’s art; 
and we lose its most distinctive feature and special glory if we forget Sidney’s 
point that Nature’s world is a brazen one, that “the Poets only deliuer a 
golden.” *” 

That is why I believe the answer to the second question, “Ought we to 
treat Shakespeare as we do?” is “No.” That is why we all need to consider the 
lesson in the case of Claudio or of Bertram: a lesson in the danger we face 
throughout our lives—and the greater as we come to know the details of the 
plays more and more intimately—of reading Shakespeare through the distort- 
ing lenses of our own predilections, our own personalities. Claudio, whose 
happiness is threatened by the evil work of Don John—and was to be destroyed 
completely a few years later in the figure of Othello—is not a brazen figure, but 
a golden one. Thus a genuinely happy ending of the comedy is possible, as in 
the later play the sense of tragic defeat is possible because Othello too is golden. 
We wreck Shakespeare’s work if we fling mud at Claudio. How much more 
do we wreck it when we fling mud at the greater figures! What tragedy would 
there be for audience or reader if the Othello of the play were Professor F. R. 
Leavis’s? What Horatio would rather die than outlive Professor L. C. Knights’s 
Hamlet? 

No. Shakespeare’s dramatic universe is simpler, more sharply defined, and 
usually cleaner and fresher than that of most of our best dramatists, old or new. 
To try to twist it into the more realistic, more complex, but more restricted ones 


17 Sir Philip Sidney, An Apology for Poetry, in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith 
(Oxford University Press, 1904), I, 156. 
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of these others is to pervert his accomplishment and deny his worth: to throw 
away his good for a different good which is no better, but which does badly 
need the balancing merits of Shakespeare’s vision. Thus it is indeed important 
to get at what Shakespeare intended, for the very reason that it was not what 
we should intend if we were writing. And consequently it is important to train 
ourselves to accept his guidance in each play, from first to last. When we settle 
down to the happy process of wringing out every drop of meaning and beauty 
we can find in his action, characterization, and imagery, we must never allow 
ourselves to pervert those basic components of the action, that obvious basic 
design, which on first contact establishes the attitudes he wants us to take toward 
the characters and what they do. That is why I have belabored yet again the 
characterization of those rather uninteresting figures, Claudio and Bertrara. 
For if we misconceive and destroy them we are on the way to misconceiving 
and destroying their creator; and to do this is to blind ourselves and our students 
to a meaningful way of thinking about both art and life.”* 


North Dakota Agricultural College 


18 Almost forty vears ago Elmer Edgar Stoll, rounding out his 1919 Hamlet monograph (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press), gave definitive expression to one of my chief points. The job of criticism, 
he wrote, is to get outside our own era, not merely to enter into the spirit of earlier periods, but also 
“to enter more fully and aware into the spirit of today. Only as we continually break loose from 
our moorings in the present can we explore the past. Only as we explore the past can we know and 
appreciate the present. . . . Only as we see that Shakespeare is not Ibsen, can we begin to see clearly 
what Shakespeare and Ibsen are” (p. 75). Writing before the dogma of the intentional fallacy was 
enunciated, he did not consider the possibility that one might have to insist that Shakespeare and 
Itsen were actually worth seeing clearly! 
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Manuscript copy for the playbill of a performance of The Constant Couple at Covent 
Garden Theatre on 20 November 1755. From the original in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. See p. 133. 
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Shakespeare’s Plutarch 


E. A. J. HONIGMANN 










-GGSENTEREST in sources has gone hand in hand with admiration 
Se f@ for Shakespeare’s plays since their original appearance. That 
LENS the Comedy of Errors was “like to Plautus his Menechmus” 





HEE was noted in the Gesta Grayorum of 1594. John Manningham 
) @J in 1602 jotted down in his diary the sources or analogues of 
Pw Nees Twelfth Night, while in the same century Langbaine’s epoch- 
making Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691) devoted an unusual 
amount of space to sources, identifying many of Shakespeare’s for the first time. 
Thereafter scholarly digging continued with ever-increasing industry: and prob- 
ably no source-book has received more attention than Plutarch’s Lives, upon 
which Shakespeare drew for at least five plays. Yet, since Johnson’s observation 
in 1765 that Sir Thomas North’s translation of the Lives (1579, etc.) was Shake- 
speare’s immediate authority, the interpretation of the Roman plays has been 
bedevilled by a strange oversight. 

Most of Plutarch’s biographies were composed as “parallel lives” (Bior 
TagddAnior), two at a time, concluding with a short “comparison” of each pair. 
Often the comparisons add nothing to the information supplied in the lives, 
consisting mainly of summaries of virtues and vices, successes and misfortunes: 
but occasionally Plutarch would be stirred to speculate further, to reinterpret 
events previously described, and then the comparison becomes something more 
than simply a recapitulation. Shakespeare clearly looked at these comparisons— 
a task which his critics, with some half-exceptions, have spared themselves, al- 
though Shakespeare’s haste and carelessness have been censured by not a few 
of them. Standard works on Shakespeare and his sources refer us to Plutarch’s 
lives of Caesar, Brutus, Anionius, Coriolanus, Alcibiades, and Theseus, but, 
despite R. Biittner’s almost forgotten claim that Coriolanus owes some small 
details to “The Comparison of Alcibiades with Martius Coriolanus”, this and 
other comparisons are ignored by nearly all later writers. So, too, Furness 
in the Variorum edition (1874, etc.), W. W. Skeat (1875), F. A. Leo (1878), 
R. H. Carr (1906), Tucker Brooke (1909), the new Arden editors (1951, etc.), 
and others who have reprinted from Plutarch the passages used by Shakespeare, 
have all confined themselves to the lives. 

What seemed to Coleridge a very singular speech in Julius Caesar, “dis- 
cordant with our historical preconceptions of Brutus”, may usefully illustrate the 
importance of Plutarch’s comparisons. Brutus, of whose passionate republican- 
ism it would be impertinent to remind the reader, when he ponders the reasons 
for assassination seems momentarily to forget his hatred of kings and crowns: 
the purely political motive does not act as decisively as one would expect. 

1R. Biittner, “Zu ‘Coriolan’ und seiner Quelle” (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLI (1905), 45-53). 


J. C. Maxwell agreed with Biittner (“Shakespeare’s Roman Plays: 1900-1956” (Shakespeare Survey 
10, 1957, Pp. 4)), but neither of them expanded the argument to embrace other plays. For purposes of 
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Tx paust oc by ‘sis death: and, for my part, 

i know mo pers,o=. cause to spurn at him, 

But for the geucrs!, He would be crown’d: 

How “het might change his nature, there’s the question: 

it is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him?—that! 

And then, I grant, we put « sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 

Remorse from power; and, to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known when his affections sway’d 

More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof. . . . 
(Julius Caesar, Il. i. 10-21)” 


Despite some attempts to explain the difficulties, more and more critics have 
echoed Coleridge’s misgivings.* Why, it is repeated, does Brutus not base his 
opposition to Caesar fairly and squarely on his well-known antipathy to king- 
ship? M. W. MacCallum, on the assumption that the soliloquy “from beginning 
to end, is the handiwork of Shakespeare”, ie. has no counterpart in Plutarch, 
regarded it as one of several indications that Shakespeare “had no knowledge 
or appreciation” of the historical Brutus’ political theory, and had 


so little comprehension of the antique point of view that to him a thought- 
ful and public-spirited citizen can find a rational apology for violent meas- 
ures only by looking at Caesar’s future.* 


By way of contrast, Dover Wilson, one of the few defenders, found nothing 
“perplexing” in the speech, arguing that it hangs together by itself, which is 
true, up to a point: but apparently he did not notice that his predecessors were 
worried by the fact that it does not hang together with Brutus’ character as ex- 
hibited elsewhere, and as familiarized by history®. 

We cannot understand exactly what happened unless we turn tu “The Com- 
parison of Dion with Brutus”, where Plutarch weighs the reasons for and 
against Caesar’s murder. 


Howebeit Caesars power and government when it came to be established, 
did in deede much hurt at his first entrie and beginning unto those that 
did resist him: but afterwardes, unto them that being overcome had re- 
ceived his government, it seemed he rather hac the name and opinion onely 
of a tyranne, then othe -wise that he was so in deede. For there never fel- 
lowed any tyrannica‘l nor cruell act, but contrarilie, it »xemed that he was 
a mercifull Phisition, whom God had ordeyned a speciall grace to be 
Governor of the Empire of ROME, and to set all thinges againe at quiet 





historical discussion some few Shakespeare critics have, of course, drawn on the comparisons, yet 
without suggesting that the dramatist did so: M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays (1910), 
p. 341; Willard Farnham, Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier (1950), p. 146. Like the vast majority of 
commentators of the last half-century, Kenneth Muir (Shakespeare’s Sources (1957), 1) passes over 
the subject in silence. 

2 Shakespeare is quoted throughout from The Oxford Shakespeare, ed. W. J. Craig, 1907. 

8 For Coleridge’s and some later views, cf. the Furness Variorum Julius Caesar (1913), pp. 73-75. 

# MacCallum, pp. 200, 205, 204. 

5 Julius Caesar, ed. J. Dover Wilson (1949), pp. xxx-xxxi. See also H. B. Charlton, Shakespearian 
Tragedy (1949), p. 75 ff.; Virgil K. Whitaker, Shakespeare’s Use of Learning (1953), pp. 233, 
244 ff. 
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stay, the which required the counsell and authoritie of an absolute Prince. 
. - » But in this poynt, they [Brutus and Dion] were contrarie together. 
For wherein their chiefest praise consisted, to witte, in hating of tyrannes 
and wicked men: it is most true that Brutus desire was most sincere of both. 
For having no private cause of complaint or grudge against Caesar, he 
ventred to kill him, onely to set his contrie againe at libertie. Where if 
Dion had not received private cause. . . .° 


Apart from the key-phrase “no private cause” (J. C., Il.i.11: “no personal 
cause”), the comparison focuses attention on Caesar’s character, on the pos- 
sibility of a change towards tyranny, and on Caesar’s unexpected mercy (cf. 
Shakespeare’s Remorse, |. 19) when in power. Evidently Shakespeare transferred 
Plutarch’s academic examination of pros and cons to Brutus, adding “Crown 
him?—that!” to underline the speaker’s republicanism, perhaps without realiz- 
ing that the drift of ideas was, strictly speaking, puzzling. No doubt Jonson 
would put him right later. Once we have identified the source we can see that 
his soliloquy is by no means “the crucial statement of Brutus’ case” as far as 
his republicanism is concerned. Shakespeare did not interpolate a soliloquy in 
order to repoint Plutarch’s story: the absence here of an overruling political 
principle should be taken either as a slight inadvertence duc to a switch from 
one part of Plutarch to another, or, more probably, since the speech is certainly 
a crucial revelation of Brutus’ character, as an intentional exhibition of his in- 
tellectual slithering, in the manner of Hamlet.® 

That Shakespeare found time to skim through “The Comparison of Deme- 
trius with Antou.tius” seems likely from one of Plutarch’s casual asides for which 
“The Life of Marcus Antonius” provides no equivalent. 


when he was to make any preparation for warre, he [Demetrius] had not 
then Ivey at his darts end, nor had his hel..et perfumed, nor came not out 
of Ladies closets, picked and princt to go to battell . . . [but] Cleopatra 
oitentimes unarmed Antonius, and intised him to her, making him lose 
matters of great importaunce. (VI, 402-403) 


This is the first we hear of Cleopatra arming or unarmiag Artonius—a hint 
turned to advantage in Act IV, sc. iv of the play.® It may bk», tio, that Antonius’ 
parallel influenced Shakespeare unconsciously in a rvuch smaller matter, the 
choice of « naine for the first enterer in Act I, sc. i: “Enter Demetrius and Phil.” 

Shakespeare's acquaintance with “The Cerxparison « Alcibiades with Mar. 
tius Ceriolanus” was asserted by R. Biittner, ws I have racntioned. Since Biitiner 
went ne further than Coriolenus, checking no other piays, the value of his dis- 
covery was not fully appreciated, indeed, was all but forgovten, Unfoi tunately, 
sme parts of his case do not bear examination, which may expla the neglect 


* Plutarch’s Lives (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1928, 8 vols.), VII, 165, ry. For convenience of 
reSerence all quotations of Plutarch are taken from this reprint of the first English edition (which, 
despite its old spelling, modernizes some forms). 

7 MacCallum, p. 201. 

8 Cf. Harley Granville-Barker: “It may be that Shakespeare himse’c is «cill fumbling to discover 
how this right-minded man can commit his conscience to murder, but why should his Brutus nt 
be fumbling too?” (Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series (1933), p. 56). 

In Troilus and Cressida Ill.i.165, a coquette (Helen) is asked to help to unarm a soldier 
(Hector), but this motif is hardly common enough in Shakespeare to make its duplication in 
Antony and Cleopatra and Plutarch accidental. 
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he has suffered—undeservedly, for he can be supported by new arguments. 
In the first place, Biittner thought that there was a connection between 
Plutarch’s character-sketch of Coriolanus in the comparison and Shakespeare’s 
portrait. But as the general features of the hero’s personality were made no 
secret in the life this inevitable coincidence can carry no great weight. 
Biittner was on firmer ground when he suggested that Plutarch, contrasting 
the ingratiating methods of Alcibiades with “the people” and Coriolanus’ 
haughty intransigence, seems to have supplied Shakespeare with ideas for the 


beginning of Act II, sc. ii. One generalization not quoted by Biittner may here 
be added. 


Thus doe we see, that they [the Athenians] to whome the one [ Alcibiades] 
did hurte, had no power to hate him: and thother [the Romans] that hon- 
oured his [Coriolanus’] vertue, had no liking to love his persone. (II, 230) 
Faith, there have been many great men that have flattered the people, who 
ne’er loved them; and there be many that they have loved, they know not 
wherefore: so that if they love they know not why, they hate upon no better 
a ground. (Coriolanus Il, ii. 8-13) 


Like Plutarch, Shakespeare denounces the fickleness of the people who both 
love and hate for the wrong reasons. Ordinarily one would attach no special 
significance to such a commonplace, yet the other threads between the two 
contexts leave little doubt as to Shakespeare’s inspiration. 

A few more arguments were submitted by Biittner, but they must be dis- 
allowed: e.g. that Shakespeare says several times that Coriolanus withdrew the 
Volscian army from Rome only for his mother’s sake, and that he did so with- 
out the consent of his “counsel o’ the war”. Admittedly, Shakespeare’s details 
tally with the comparison—yet, though the life does not specify them in so many 
words, it certainly implies them. 

But we can go further than this. For several distinctive words in the play 
were drawn from similar contexts in the comparison, where the life uses others. 


(1) of all his [Coriolanus’] misfortune and ill happe, the austeritie 
of his nature, and his hawtie obstinate minde, was the onely cause (II, 231) 


or whether nature, 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
From the casque to the cushion, but commanding peace 
Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controll’d the war . . . (IV. vii. 41-45) 


(2) his countrie . . . was preserved for the pitie and intercession of 
a woman, and not for the love of it selfe (II, 231) 


My mother bows, 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod; and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession (V. iti. 29-32) 
Can you ... think to front his revenges . . . with the palsied intercession 
of such a decayed dotant as you seem to be? (V. ii. 41-47) 


(3) Furthermore, the ROMAINES sought to appease one onely 
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displeasure and despite they had done him, by many ambassades, petitions 
and requestes they made, whereunto he never yelded, while his mother, 
wife, and children came, his heart was so hardned. (II, 228) 


he replied, 
It was a bare petition of a state (V. i. 19-20) 
conjure thee to pardon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen (V. ii. 81) 
if you fail in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardness (V. iii. 90-91) 


(4) he [Alcibiades] is lesse to be blamed, that seeketh to please and 
gratifie his common people: then he [Coriolanus] that despiseth and dis- 
daineth them (II, 226) 


those measles, 
Which we disdain should tetter us (III. i. 77-78; cf. I. i. 266, 
III. i. 142) 


While dealing with “The Comparison of Alcibiades with Martius Corio- 
lanus”, it should be added that Shakespeare seems to have consulted it in his 
preparations for Timon (for which Plutarch’s life of Alcibiades was a source). 
Plutarch says of Coriolanus that he was “ever counted an honest natured man” 
(II, 227), and the same epithet occurs, as a nonce-word in Shakespeare, in 


Timon V.i.91. 


If Shakespeare did not stop short after reading as few pages of Plutarch as 
possible, one wonders how far he ranged. Many other lives celebrated contem- 
poraries of Julius Caesar: was he content with the three biographies usually 
cited as sources, or did he look through the Pompeius, the Cicero, the Cato, and 
others, helpful as these might be for persons mentioned or presented in his 
tragedy? In making some tentative suggestions I must emphasize that the same 
points might be picked up, in some instances, by a pupil at Stratford Grammar 
School: it is their occurrence in a known source-book that occasions interest, and 
the possibility that more such traces of Shakespeare’s reading may still await 
discovery. 

(1) One passage in “Pompeius” seems to me to have a bearing on Marullus’ 
great speech about Pompey’s former popularity (in Julius Caesar, Act I, sc.i). 
Plutarch felt that the general festivities after Pompey’s recovery from a dan- 
gerous illness were the turning-point in his career, for as a result “he fell into 
such a pride, and glorious conceit of him selfe” (V,129) that he grew careless 
about Caesar’s ambitions. With the marginal note “Great rejoycing for the re- 
covery of Pompeis helth” (cf. “Wherefore rejoice?” (J.C. I.i.36)) this crucial 
phase in his life is thus described: 


there was no citie or towne (great or small) but made open feast and 
rejoycing for many dayes together. Besides, the infinite nomber of people 
was such, that went to meete him out of all partes: that there was not place 
enough for them all, but the high wayes, cities, townes and ports of the sea, 
were all full of people, feasting and sacrificing to the gods, rejoycing for his 
recoverie. Divers also went to meete him, crowned with garlandes, and so 
did attend on him, casting nosegayes and flowers apon him (V, 128-129) 
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(2) Deciding to exclude Cicero from the conspiracy, Shakespeare’s Brutus 
parts ways sharply from Plutarch: 


they durst not acquaint Cicero with their conspiracie, although he was a 
man whome they loved dearelie, and trusted best: for they were affrayed 
that he being a coward by nature, & age also having increased his feare, 
he woulde quite turne and alter all their purpose (Plutarch, “Brutus”, 
VII, 116) 

O! name him not: let us not break with him; 

For he will never follow any thing 

That other men begin. (J.C. II. i. 150-152) 


Why did Shakespeare reject the perfectly sufficient reason supplied by Plutarch? 
Perhaps to underline Brutus’ determination to be the undisputed leader. Be that 
as it may, Cicero’s grandiose ideas of himself, to which the play alludes, are not 
intimated by the accepted sources of Julius Caesar, but come through strongly 
in the life of Cicero and the attached comparison: 


the great pleasure he tooke to heare his owne praise, and to be overmuche 
geven to desire of honor and estimacion: those two thinges continued with 
him even to his dying day (Margin: Cicero, ambitious, and desirous of 
praise) (Plutarch, “Cicero”, VI, 165) 


he had this worme of ambition, and extreme covetous desire of honor in 
his head (VI, 187; cf. VI, 163, 215, 222) 


Casca’s sneer at Cicero’s Greek may possibly indicate another debt to this 
life. At his first suing for office, 


he was not greatlie esteemed: for they commonlie called him the GRAE- 
CIAN, and schoiller, which are two wordes, the which the artificers, (and 
suche base mechanicall people at ROME,) have ever readie at their tongues 
ende. (VI, 163; cf. VI, 208, and J.C. I. ii. 282-289) 1° 


(3) A larger question arises with the portrait of Cassius, If, in search of sup- 
plementary material, Shakespeare looked up the “Table of the Principallest 
Things Conteined in this Volume” at the end of Plutarch (in the 1595 edition), 
he would have found references to Cassius under Brutus, and one under Anton- 
ius and three under Crassus. In the Brutus itself a further cross-reference to 
Crassus’ Parthian wars (VII,112), in which Cassius distinguished himself, 
might have sent Shakespeare to this other life. Though in his first entry here 
Cassius figures as the general defeated by Spartacus (IV, 309-310), his military 
and psychological perspicacity is thereafter emphasized as a contrast to Crassus’ 
foolishness (IV, 324-325, 327, 330, 331, 341-344). This enlarges the picture of 
“Cassius, a hot, chollerick, and cruell man” found in the “Brutus” (VII, 138). 

(4) Equally vague and insusceptible of definite proof are the resemblances 
of Shakespeare’s Brutus and Plutarch’s Cato Utican, which may mean that hints 
for the dramatic hero were taken from an historical contemporary “whom 
Brutus studied most to follow of all the other ROMANES” (Plutarch, “Brutus”, 
VII, 107). 

All through +) » “Marcus Brutus”, Plutarch conjures with Cato’s name (VII, 
106, 107, 108, 110, 111, 118, 119, etc.), with the consequence that Cato becomes 


10 A, Skottowe, Life of Shakespeare (1824), II, 228, seems to have been the first to notice the 
possibility of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Plutarch’s “Cicero” here. 
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one of the unseen ghosts of Julius Caesar: his son, young Cato, proclaims his 
honorable parentage (V. iv. 3 ff.); his daughter, Portia, quite as proud of her 
father (II. i. 295-297), plays a larger part; and Brutus, his pupil, nephew and 
son-in-law, the largest of all. Presumably educated Elizabethans were meant to 
recall Cato’s opposition to Caesar, and to compare his virtuous republicanism 
with Brutus’ “regicide”. And surely Shakespeare, stimulated by the “Marcus 
Brutus”, would wish to adjust and fortify his notions of the elder man, the 
prototype. In the “Cato Utican” he would find a Stoic, a lover of Plato, one who 
delighted in short sentences, a confirmed enemy of Caesar’s ambition, a man 
who insisted on honesty and liberty as essentials of the good life—and other fea- 
tures reassembled in Plutarch’s Brutus. One wonders whether Brutus’ spiritual 
father left any less tangible impressions on Shakespeare’s mind regarding stern 
and zealous idealism and self-conscious virtue. 


I think it unlikely that Shakespeare, content as he was to transcribe lengthy 
passages from North’s Plutarch in his Coriolanus and Antony and Cleopatra, 
would willingly throw aside this excellent translation of one of the most read- 
able classics having only devoured a fraction of the complete book. And even 
the lives he is known to have scanned enriched his imagination with many 
curios which the commentators have still to track down. Two illustrations may 
suffice. They come from a set of parallel lives one of which is usually taken to 
be a Shakespearian source. 


(1) Moreover, they say that both the one and the other in the end did 
get the hate and ill will of their citizens: at the least if we will beleve that 
reporte of Theseus, which carieth greatest show of trueth. Theseus of his 
fathers side, was descended of the right linage of Erictheus the great, and of 
the first inhabitants which occupied the contrie of ATTICA, the which 
since were called Autocthones, as much to say, as borne of them selves. For 
there is no memorie, or other mention made, that they came out of any 
other contry then that. (“Theseus”, I, 2-3) 

Let the Volsces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; I'll never 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct, but stand 
As if a man were author of himself 


And knew no other kin. (Coriolanus V. iii. 33-37) 


The context is similar (the hatred of one’s fellow-citizens), and the idea of be- 
getting oneself sufficiently striking to suggest recollection. 


(2) The clercke or sexten of Hercules temple, not knowing one daye 
howe to drive awaye the time as it should seeme: of a certaine livelines and 
boldnes, dyd desire the god Hercules to playe at dyce with him, with con- 
dition that if he dyd winne, Hercules should be bounde to send him some 
good fortune: and if it were his lucke to lose, then he promised Hercules he 
would provide him a very good supper, and would besides bring him a 
fayer gentlewoman to lye with all. The conditions of the playe thus re- 
hearsed, the sexten first cast the dyce for Hercules, and afterwards for him 
selfe. It fell out that Hercules wanne .. . (“Romulus”, I, 52-53) 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice... 
(Merchant of Vénice II. i. 32) 
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Though the last editor of The Merchant of Venice tells us that “no story of a 
game at dice is known”,™ Plutarch’s charming anecdote makes the quaint as- 
sociation of Hercules and dice, invites us to re-examine the famous crux that 
follows in the play (“So is Alcides beaten by his rage”),”” and may have colored 
Shakespeare’s immediately preceding lines: 


Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey (II. i. 29-30) 


On the same page in Plutarch (“Romulus”, I, 52) we read of the “she woulfe” 
which “gave them [Romulus and Remus] sucke”. MacCallum, by the way, 
postulated Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Plutarch at the time of writing The 
Merchant of Venice on other grounds."* 

Obviously much remains to be done if Shakespeare’s sources are to be closely 
pursued, if all his preparatory reading is of value to the critic.* With two sur- 
veys of source-studies currently in progress, and a general quickening of interest 
in the subject evident in the periodicals, the picture already differs from that of 
twenty years ago, when the slightest hint of Shakespeare’s absorption in his 
stories, of his search for different versions, sent some editors rushing off into 
theories of “lost source-plays”. Especially with books known to have been in 
Shakespeare’s hands, the extraordinary reluctance in some quarters to admit 
that he read more than the minimum can now be stigmatized as an unworthy 
survival of the “Child of Nature” tradition. Industry and curiosity led him fur- 
ther into his books than his editors were sometimes prepared to follow. In the 
composition of Julius Caesar he demonstrated his exceptional genius for sifting 
sources, poring over and rearranging three major lives, drawing on others oc- 
casionally, and perhaps on Appian’s Civil Wars, a feat impossible without in- 
finite patience and skill and a tireless memory. The same man, it should never 


be forgotten, must have set to work on the other plays with much the same 
writing-habits. 


11 The Merchant of Venice, ed. J. R. Brown (1955), p. 34. 
12 The suspicion that Shakespeare may have known some lost yarn about Hercules and Lichas 
and dice seems to have confounded the editors further down in the same speech: 


If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page; 

And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Miss that which one unworthier may attain, 

And die with grieving. (M.V. II. i. 32-38. QF: rage) 


There is no excuse for emendation. Morocco simply compares two possible ways in which a Hercules 
may be overcome [by fortune (dice), and by his own emotions (“beaten by his rage”) ]—and the 
same two in an ordinary mortal [“blind fortune” may lead him to the wrong casket, so that he 
would “die with grieving”]. Alcides’ rage balances the grieving, as the dice the blind fortune. And, 
equally important, this rage (which, in the context, seems a childish pet due to bad luck in gam- 
bling) connects with the theme of “the good and the bad loser’, Morocco’s dignified acceptance of 
his fate (II. v. 55-56), and Antonio’s (IV. i. 6-13), Shylock’s rages, etc., a subsidiary of the central 
“winning and losing” theme announced at the start by Rassanio: “In my school-days, whew 1 had 
lost one shaft .. .” (I. i. 141, etc.). 

18 P. 151. 

14 Terence Spencer, “Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Romans” (Shakespeare Survey 10 (1957), 
Pp. 27-38) indicates some of the possibilities. 
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One last example may epitomize the difference between the old attitude and 
the new. When Titus Lartius says of Coriolanus, 


Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes; but, with thy grim looks and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake . . . (I. iv. 56-60) 


the editors refer us to Plutarch’s “Coriolanus”: 


For he was even such another, as Cato would have a souldier and a captaine 
to be: not only terrible, and fierce to laye about him, but to make the enemie 
afeard with the sounde of his voyce, and grimnes of his countenaunce 


(II, 179) 
Shakespeare, I believe, did more. He either remembered or turned to “The Life 
of Marcus Cato the Censor”, where Plutarch describes Cato’s “fearefull and ter- 
rible voyce” and how he “woulde looke cruelly uppon his enemie”, with the 
marginal note: “A grimme looke, geveth terror to the enemy” (III, 161). Such 
verbal connections, though often tenuous in the extreme, can no longer be left 


out of account, for the cumulative evidence as to Shakespeare’s “further read- 
ing” demands a healthy respect. 


Glasgow University 
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Romeo’s Loquacious Friend 


HERBERT McARTHUR 


¢ HE critic takes a deliberate and well-guarded position to make 
his assault on major characters and major problems; he comes 
pegp with his theories and his standards of value, his moral and 
. aesthetic standards, flying in the breeze. A minor character 
s who lies in the way is likely to be pounced on and disposed of 
& without much ado. But if we watch closely we may learn 
more ou the critic than we can from his more self-conscious attacks on a 
Hamlet or a Lear. His guard is momentarily down; assumptions, including un- 
conscious ones, are more easily detected. Mercutio, who disappears by death in 
the third act of Romeo and Juliet after several displays of dazzling linguistic 
fireworks, has invited this kind of bold and impromptu evaluation. A minor 
character but a rowdy and spectacular one, he can be useful as a testing-ground 
for Shakespearian critics. 

We begin with Dryden, writing in 1672 about “refinement of Wit”, by which 
he meant what we might call sophisticated speech: 


That the wit of this age is much more courtly, may easily be proved by 
viewing the characters of gentlemen which were written in the last... . 
Shakespeare showed the best of his skill in his Mercutio; and he said him- 
self, that he was forced to kill him in the third act, to prevent being killed 
by him. But, for my part, I cannot find he was so dangerous a person: I see 
nothing in him but what was so exceeding harmless, that he might have 
lived to the end of the play, and died in his bed, without offence to any man.* 


Mercutio, and other examples of stage wit from the earlier seventeenth century, 
are found inferior in “language, wit, and conversation” to those of Dryden’s own 
day. But this is the fault of an age, not of an author, said Dryden; he assumed 
the advantages of his age with its “gallantry and civility”, with the polished 
manners of a fashionable court as its standard of gentility, to be obvious. 
Mercutio, in short, for Dryden was badly dated. Styles in wit, like styles in 
furniture and dress, must be forgotten and relegated to the attic before they can 
be brought out to be admired once more. 

When he wrote his general observations upon Romeo and Juliet, Dr. John- 
son took Dryden to task somewhat severely for his comments on Mercutio: 


Here is one of the few attempts of Shakespeare to exhibit the conversation 
of gentlemen, to represent the airy sprightliness of juvenile elegance. . . . 
Dryden well knew, had he been in quest of truth, that, in a pointed sen- 
tence, more regard is commonly had to the words than the thought, and that 
it is very seldom to be rigorously understood. Mercutio’s wit, gaiety, and 
courage, will always procure him friends that wish him a longer life; but 
his death is not precipitated, he has lived out the time allotted him in the 


1 Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), I, 174. 
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construction of the play; nor do I doubt the ability of Shakespeare to have 
continued his existence, though some of his sallies are perhaps out of the 
reach of Dryden; whose genius was not very fertile of merriment, nor 
ductile to humour, but acute, argumentative, comprehensive, and sublime.? 


Dryden declared against Shakespeare because of a change in manners; Johnson 
is declaring for Shakespeare in the name of unchanging human nature, “those 
general passions and principles by which all minds are agitated.” These two 
points of view establish the polarity of the area of criticism we are beginning to 
investigate. One view sees Shakespeare as the mirror of his age, reflecting in 
Mercutio a fragment of life. The other view sees Shakespeare as the creator of 
life outside of time, projecting in Mercutio a personality valid in all ages. 
Dryden’s remark about Mercutio is one of those offhand remarks that so 
often get quoted and misquoted long after the considered statements of a critic 
have been interred with his bones. Coleridge paused in a lecture to oppose 


an observation, I think by Dryden, (to which indeed Dr. Johnson has fully 
replied) that Shakespeare having carried the part of Mercutio as far as he 
could, till his genius was exhausted, had killed him in the third Act, to get 
him out of the way. What shallow nonsense!® 


Others, for example Tieck and Hallam, followed Coleridge in attributing the 


thought solely to Dryden. In the massive commentary of Gervinus we find the 
confusion worse confounded: 


Our Romanticists, according to their fashion, blindly in love with the merry 
fellow, have started the opinion that Shakespeare despatched Mercutio in 
Act III because he blocked up the way for his principal character. This 


opinion rivals in absurdity Goethe’s treatment of this character in his in- 
comprehensible travesty. . . .4 


It is with the Frenchman Guizot that the wheel comes full circle. In his book 
Shakespeare and his Times he quoted “Dryden” to the effect that Shakespeare 
did not like Mercutio, and (pointing significantly to the word “courtier” in 
Brooke’s text) claimed that the very reason Shakespeare did not like Mercutio 
was that his wit was too courtly! Thus poor Dryden’s remark came back on his 


own head when Guizot wrote that though Shakespeare, the champion of the 
middle classes, 


was not bold enough to attack, like Moliére, the ridiculous absurdities of the 
court, he very frequently makes it evident that its tone was a burden to him; 


and the part of Mercutio seems to have been a great tax upon his taste and 
uprightness of mind.® 


After this confusion it is a relief te turn to someone who actually read 
Dryden—again a Frenchman—Taine, whose sympathies were with Dryden, 
who read and quoted his “Defense of the Epilogue”, and who used in the spirit 
of Dryden the Addisonian distinction between “true” and “false” wit: 


2 Works (New York, 1809), II, 215, 216. 
8 Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (Harvard, 1930), II, 132, 133. 
* Gervinus, Shakespeare Commentaries, tr. F. E. Bunnett (New York, 1892), p. 218. Cf. Ludwig 


Tieck, Kritische Schriften (Leipzig, 1852), III, 190; and for Hallam see the New Variorum Romeo 
and Juliet, ed. H. H. Furness (Philadelphia, 1878), p. 159. 


5M. Guizot, Shakespeare and his Times (New York, 1852), p. 172. 
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Of wit there are many kinds. One, altogether French, which is but reason, 
a foe to paradox, scorner of folly, a sort of incisive common sense, having 
no occupation but to render truth amusing and evident, the most effective 
weapon with an intelligent and vain people: such was the wit of Voltaire 
and the drawing rooms. 


Such, we may add, was the wit of Dryden and Pope. 


The other, that of improvisators and artists, is a mere inventive transport, 
paradoxical, unshackled, exuberant, a sort of self-entertainment, a phantas- 
magoria of images, quibbles, strange ideas, dazing and intoxicating, like the 
movement and illumination of a ball. Such is the wit of Mercutio... . 


Quoting the Queen Mab speech, Taine comments: 


Romeo interrupts him, or he would never end. Let the reader compare with 
the dialogue of the French theatre this little poem . . . introduced with in- 
congruity into a conversation of the sixteenth century, and he will com- 
prehend the difference between the wit which devotes itself to reasoning, or 
to record a subject for laughter, and that imagination which is self-amused 
with its own act.® 


Such irresponsibility, Taine believed, was the inevitable result of the nature of 
Shakespeare’s genius: abandoning himself to his imagination, choosing freely 
what he saw in his age, heightening and coloring but never idealizing. 

Coleridge reinforces Johnson’s point of view as Taine reinforces Dryden’s. 
Shakespeare is approached primarily as a poet of the timeless human spirit 
rather than as a dramatist of Queen Elizabeth’s day. Voltaire’s “wit consists in 
a mere combination of words”; but “in Shakespeare the wit is produced not by 
a combination of words, but by a combination of images.” Coleridge had a 
different attitude toward what Taine was to call “mere inventive transport ... 
unshackled, exuberant. . . .” He must have had Mercutio in mind when he wrote 
the following paragraph, which by the way seems itself to be a good example 
of what Coleridge meant by the use and combination of images: 


The wit of Shakespeare is, as it were, like the flourishing of a man’s 
stick, when he is walking, in the full flow of animal spirits: it is a sort of 
exuberance of hilarity which disburdens, and it resembles a conductor, to 
distribute a portion of our gladness to the surrounding air. While, however, 
it disburdens, it leaves behind what is weightiest and most important, and 
what most contributes to some direct aim and purpose.” 


This is in perfect accord with the theories of Biographia Literaria, where Cole- 
ridge wrote that the true poet modifies his images by passion, or by a train of 
association “awakened by that passion”, so that “they have the effect of reducing 
multitude to unity, or succession to an instant”; and he may endow his images 
with a “human and intellectual life” transferred from his own spirit.6 Shake- 
speare/Mercutio answers to this definition, which indeed was designed for him: 


Mercutio is a man possessing all the elements of a poet: the whole world 
was, as it were, subject to his law of association. Whenever he wishes to im- 


6H. A. Taine, History of English Literature, tr. H. van Laun (New York, 1886), I, 320-322. 
7 Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, Il, 124, 125. 
8 Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), II, 16. 
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press anything, all things become his servants for the purpose: all things tell 
the same tale, and sound in unison. This faculty, moreover, is combined with 
the manners and feelings of a perfect gentleman, himself utterly uncon- 
scious of his power.® 


* * * 


At about the same time that Coleridge was delivering the lectures from 
which I have quoted, Goethe undertook to adapt Romeo and Juliet for the 
Weimar theater. It is interesting to turn from the Englishman’s beliefs, that 
Mercutio is most essential to the play and is a fine expression of Shakespeare’s 
poetic genius, to the German, whose name for the scenes of Mercutio and the 
old Nurse was “possenhafte Intermezzisten”. Goethe felt that Shakespeare de- 
stroyed the tragic content of the play almost completely, 


through the two comical figures Mercutio and the Nurse, evidently played 
by two beloved comedians. . . . If one considers the economy of the play 
carefully, one will notice that both figures and all that concerns them are 
brought in merely as farcical interludes, which to our logical, conformity- 
loving way of thinking would be intolerable on the stage.° 


Goethe went through Schlegel’s translation of Romeo and Juliet with a heavy 
haad, striking out the “farcical interludes” and rewriting whole scenes. At the 
same time he reworked Schlegel’s verses, smoothing out the lines into a style 
closer to his own, referring at times to the English text.’* Thus the play may be 
called neither Shakespeare’s, nor Goethe’s, nor Schlegel’s. It was however a 
serious attempt on Goethe’s part to put what he felt to be a ragged play into 
shape. It was ridiculous of Gervinus to call Goethe’s Romeo und Julia an “in- 
comprehensible travesty”; it is a different play and exists in a completely un- 
Shakespearian world—an anti-romantic world, while Shakespeare was being 
installed as lord of the dominions of romantic criticism. 

In order to achieve “the economy of the play” Goethe “concentrated” the 
play: 


The rule which I followed was to concentrate and bring into harmony the 
interesting parts, since Shakespeare, in accordance with his genius, his age, 
and his audience, dared put together a lot of inharmonious tomfoolery—in 
fact, had to, to conciliate the fashionable theatrical spirit.1? 


Voltaire had pointed to the opening scene as a prime example of Shakespeare’s 
vulgarity; Goethe omits it." Mercutio, shorn of his Queen Mab fantasy and his 
self-abandon, becomes a self-conscious and strictly functional figure, his humor 
changed into that of a bitter and leaner Falstaff. He is made to supply not quite 
so much comic relief and a little more pathetic irony, as when Goethe inserted 
a scene at the ball for Mercutio and the Prince, his kinsman, to talk of the 
foolish brawls and for Mercutio to promise, at the Prince’s request, to try to 
prevent further fights: 

® Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, Il, 132. 

10 Goethes Werke (Weimar, 1902), Division 1, Volume 41(1), 67, 68. The author of this article 
is responsible for the translation when the citation is to a German text. 

11 For line-counting statistics see Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, XLV (1909), 279; the figures in James 
Boyd, Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature (Oxford, 1932), p. 21 n., are badly garbled. 


12 Quoted in Boyd, Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature, p. 19. My translation. 
18 Voltaire, Oeuvres completes (Paris, 1821), XLII, 549. 
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Mercutio. That is a cursed race. I’m really surprised that all these youths 
aren’t born into the world with scars, for they are scarcely worth anything. 
Their hands must be predestined to hold a dagger, for each grasps one and 
sticks to it like a bird on a limed twig, till he is washed free with blood. 
Prince. You describe my city very truthfully. 

Mercutio. It’s just as if all the tailors in Verona were surgeons, and one only 
needed to walk into the shop and call: Hey, master! Hey, fellow! Boy! Out 
here with you! Needle and thread, needle and silk! Stitch up my arm, my 
breast, my belly, as if they were old jackets that had been torn in the same 
way.!# 


Shifting to blank verse, the Prince persuades Mercutio to help him preserve the 
peace of Verona by trying to calm the hot blood of the young men on both sides. 
In the next act, therefore, when Mercutio retains his well-known gibes at the 
argumentativeness of Benvolio, the significance of the scene was supposedly 
shifted from the ironic self-revelation of Mercutio’s character to the more utili- 
tarian irony of his working, though unsuccessfully, as a friend of the Prince. 
Yet the scene opens with Benvolio, as in Shakespeare, begging Mercutio to re- 
tire from the hot streets. There is a carelessness of execution in Goethe’s version 
which might perhaps have been avoided if he had taken time to rewrite the 
entire play as his own. 

The ultimate reception of Goethe’s version, in those decades of Romanticism’s 
upsurge, was of course poor. The Weimar actor Eduard Genast thus recorded 
his reaction: 


In the first act he made a paunchy glutton out of genial Mercutio; the mas- 
terly tale of Queen Mab was stricken out, leaving Mercutio sighing for 
dinner instead; in the second act however he left the character in its original 
form, so that the whole portrayal wears a double mask.® 


Nevertheless, Goethe’s Romeo und Julia was staged nine times between 1812 
and 1816, including performances in Berlin and Vienna as well as in Weimar. 
The return to Shakespeare was marked by Tieck’s production of Schlegel’s un- 
cut version in Dresden in 1823.1® 

The most intelligent criticism of Goethe’s play has been that of Friedrich 
Gundolf, who recognized that Romeo und Julia, like “Shakespeare und kein 
Ende!” was an anti-romantic document as well as a serious attempt to achieve a 
stage-worthy dramatic art, to pull together Shakespeare’s “formless work into 
intelligible, commensurable, examinable form.”** Goethe believed that in 
cutting away the ephemerals he was attaining the truest conception of the last- 
ing beauties of Shakespeare’s art. He wrote in 1812 to a friend: 


I’ve spent a part of the winter concentrating the Shakespearian piece Romeo 
and Juliet and purifying this play, so weil handled in its more important 


14 Goethes Werke (Weimar, 1891), Div. 1, Vol. 9, 184-186. The reader will pardon my attempt 
to render Goethe’s pun on Schmarren (scars) and schmarrenlustigers (worthless). 

15 Eduard Genast, Aus Weimars klassischer und nachkiassischer Zeit, Errinerungen eines alter 
Schauspielers (Stuttgart, 1904), p. 109. 

16 Die Weimarische Dramaturgie, ed. E. Scharrer-Santen (Berlin, 1927), p. 52 n.; Rudolph 
Genée, Geschichte der Shakespeareschen Dramen in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1870), p. 305; Emil 
Wendling, Goethes Biihnenbearbeitung von “Romeo und Julia” (Zabern, 1907), p. 5- 

17 Friedrich Gundolf, Shakespeare und der Deutsche Geist (Berlin, 1911), p. 346. 
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parts, of all singularities, which though in themselves very valuable, never- 
theless belong to an earlier time and a foreign nation and cannot be used 
any more. . . . This work was an important study for me, and I have cer- 
tainly never looked more deeply into the talent of Shakespeare, though he, 
like everything ultimately, remains nevertheless unfathomable.*® 


* * a 


If we stand back and survey as a whole the field of criticism so far marked 
out, we see that we have defined the boundaries, as they are oriented about the 
Johnson-Dryden polarity of Shakespeare the immutable genius versus Shake- 
speare the clever but antiquated Elizabethan poet. On the one side, with John- 
son, stand Schlegel and Coleridge, who “saw Shakespeare whole”, for whom 
Shakespeare’s text represented an unchangeable monument of art to which we 
as audience and critics should adjust ourselves. On the other side, with Dryden, 
stand Voltaire, and the Goethe of 1812, who wished to free the genuine Shake- 
speare from the ragged tatters of his motley coat and exhibit his art in the 
unclothed purity of a Greek statue, much as Dryden had himself rewritten 
Shakespeare and “tagged” the verses of John Milton. Down the whole list of 
Shakespearian critics these strands reappear, woven in proportion as each critic 
inclines to one side or the other. Conventional labels—romantic and neoclassic 
—do not help much in ticketing the views of the critics. Take for example Cole- 
ridge’« -ontemporary, Hazlitt. In his Lectures on the English Comic Writers his 
position is precisely that of Dryden: 


I am not for going so far as to pronounce Shakespeare’s “manners damnable, 
because he had not seen the court,” but I think that comedy does not find 
its richest harvest till individual infirmities have passed into general man- 
ners, and it is the example of courts, chiefly, that stamps folly with credit 
and currency, or glosses over vice with meretricious lustre. I conceive, there- 


fore, that the golden period of our comedy was just after the age of Charles 
Moa” 


Or of the first stumbling-blocks for critics is of course Mercutio’s obscenity. 
As Tieck said, “We are no longer innocent and unaffected enough to hear these 
jokes as jokes; our morality is thus challenged. . . .”° Tacit assumptions about 
Shakespeare’s morality or lack of it may have had much to do with what the 
critics have said about Mercutio. If one believes, for example, with Robert 
Bridges, that Shakespeare consciously filied his plays with a great deal of in- 
ferior stuff put there merely to please the Elizabethan audience, then the crude 
sexual humor, sometimes found in the most surprising places, is charged to this 
motive. Two answers to this objection might be quoted. The first is by Dover 
Wilson: 


... Such passages .. . are as essential to the tone of the play as the characters 
which speak them are to the play’s structure. Once again the magician is 
assuring us of reality. He is proving that the marvellous blossom of love 
which forms the main theme of the story is not a mere poet’s dream, a 


18 Quoted in Boyd, Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature, p. 19. My translation. 
19 William Hazlitt, Lectures on the English Comic Writers (Philadelphia, 1848), pp. 39, 40. 
20 Kritische Schriften, Ill, 191. 
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pleasing fancy, but a piece of real life rooted deep in the crude common soil 
of human nature, the nature we all know so well, too well.?4 


Bernard Shaw put it more succinctly: 


I am not an Archbishop. . . . I think that Romeo and Juliet would be a 
poorer play if it were robbed of the solitary fragment it has preserved for 
us of the conversation of the husband of Juliet’s nurse.” 


It is worth remembering, by the way, how Shakespeare has differentiated two 
types of indecency in Mercutio and the Nurse: the one sophisticated, the other 
natural. When the two meet, it is she who is shocked—or feels she must pretend 
to be. 

Undoubtedly the feeling, in spite of Coleridge, that Mercutio is a type rather 
than a completely rounded individual has been the basis of most Mercutio- 
criticism. How Coleridge would be disappointed to read, in William Archer’s 
Play-Making, that Juliet’s Nurse is “clearly . . . a piece of character drawing” 
rather than a piece of psychology.** For Coleridge, the Nurse shares with Mer- 
cutio the quality of being produced by the creative imagination of the greatest 
of dramatic poets: 


We have been told that her character is the mere fruit of observation. . . . 
Now, I appeal confidently to my hearers whether the closest observation 
would have enabled Shakespeare to draw this character of admirable gen- 
eralization? Surely not. 

Mercutio is one of our poet’s truly Shakespearean characters, for throughout 
his plays, but especially in those of the highest order, it is plain that the 
personages were drawn rather from meditation than from observation. . . .4 


Those critics who take Mercutio as a type have to face a disturbing inconsis- 
tency of character: for them the lighthearted, poetic strain which Mercutio 
shows on the way to Capulet’s ball is contradicted by the roughness and in- 
decencies of the Mercutio who teases Romeo as he conceals himself in the 
shadows of Juliet’s garden and who jests impenitently as he dies from Tybalt’s 
stab. To name the best known of these critics is to name a strange group of 
companions for Taine; they are L. L. Schiicking, Bernard Shaw, and to a 
certain extent Harley Granville-Barker. Shaw’s remarks were included in one 
of his reviews: 


Perhaps the most difficult character in the play as far as finesse of execution 
goes is Mercutio. We see Mercutio in his first scene as a wit and fantasist of 
the most delicate order. In his next, apparently without any shock to the 
Elizabethan sense of congruity, he is a detestable and intolerable cad, the 
exact prototype of our modern ’Arry. The change gives such another glimpse 
into the manners of that time as you get in Much Ado from the astonish- 
ment which Benedick creates by taking to washing his face every day.”® 


This is of course a typically Shavian sort of remark. It is more disturbing to find 


21 John Dover Wilson, “The Elizabethan Shakespeare”, Aspects of Shakespeare, Studies by Mem- 
bers of the Shakespeare Association (Oxford, 1933), p. 225. 
22 Three Plays for Puritans (Chicago, 1901), p. xii. 
28 Play-Making, A Manual of Craftsmanship (New York, 1934), p. 377- 
24 Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, Il, 132, 133- 
25 Our Theatres in the Nineties (London, 1932), I, 200. 
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someone like Schiicking, who has the strongest claim to being considered a very 
serious and scientific critic, entangled in the same problem. He is speaking of 


“the clash of character and language in the case of Mercutio’s speech about 
Queen Mab”: 


Does this kind of language harmonize with Mercutio’s character? He is 
conceived as a contrast to the soft, sentimental Romeo, infinitely more 
matter-of-fact than he, experienced and averse to all sentiment and reverie, 
despising all tenderness and gentle feeling. . .. We cannot possibly believe 
that this character . . . should have so fine an understanding of the Fairy 
Queen as is shown in this celebrated description. . . . From the lips of a 
Fairy Queen or an Ariel such delicate and dream-like music of language 
sounds natural, but we refuse to accept it as genuine from the mouth of a 
bully like Mercutio.?® 


Schiicking therefore classifies Mercutio’s Queen Mab speech under “Detached 
Scenes and Inserted Episodes”, a pseudo-scientific formulation of Goethe’s “pos- 
senhafte Intermezzisten”. Schiicking’s view (which is perhaps derived from 
Gustav Freytag’s principle of episodical elaboration) means in effect that the 
critic is enabled to dismiss those scenes which do not happen to satisfy his own 
conception of a character or his sense of dramatic propriety. 
Granville-Barker’s discussion of Mercutio is very like Schiicking’s: 


The scene of the procession of the Maskers to Capulet’s house (with 
Romeo a spoil-sport as befits his mood) is unduly lengthened by the bravura 
of the Queen Mab speech, which is as much and as little to be dramatically 
justified as a song in an opera is. 

We learn little about Mercutio as he goes racketing to Capulet’s supper, 
except that John Bull is often a poetic sort of fellow, or as he returns, unless 
it be that a man may like smut and fairy tales too: But he is still in the toils 
of conventional versifying, and a victim besides, probably, to his author’s 
uncertainty about him. 


Granville-Barker does however offer, in ext-nuation of the fault he believes to 
exist, two arguments, the first a little condescending to Shakespeare, the second 
very perceptive. The first is that the poet “himself, in some sort, a young Romeo 
on the turn from a Rosaline of phrase-mak‘ag to a deeper-welling love”, may 
have been, quite understandably, capable of writing in quite different styles in 
quick succession. The other defense is that Shakespeare actually does turn the 
Queen Mab speech to dramatic use, for he 


makes it serve to quicken the temper of the action to a pitch against which 
—as against the dance, too, and Tybalt’s rage—Romeo’s first encounter with 
Juliet will show with a quiet beauty all its own.?* 


Modern Shakespearian criticism at its best pushes beyond such tentative in- 
sights toward a firmly unifying view of the play. A text for the modern view 
may be found in an early essay by A. W. Schlegel: 


Mercutio is, in the construction of the play, a secondary figure. The only 
significant way in which he enters the action is that his duel with Tybalt 
leads into that of Romeo . . . and for that no such prominent and richly 


26 Levin L. Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays (New York, 1922), pp. 98, 99. 
27 Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton, 1947), Il, 301, 305, 336. 
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endowed character is needed. But it lies in the spirit of the whole that the 
warring elements of life, stirred to their highest energy, should boil up pas- 
sionately; for the play is throughout a great antithesis, where love and hate, 
the sweetest and the most bitter, festivals and dark revenges, fondling em- 
braces and vaults of death, blooming youth and suicide stand directly to- 
gether.?8 


In his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature Schlegel reviewed his early 
essay and intensified his position, providing an unintentional but ironic com- 
ment on Goethe’s Romeo und Julia: 


. » » | showed why such a particular circle of characters and relations was 
placed around the two lovers; I explained the signification of the mirth here 
and there scattered, and justified the use of the occasional heightening given 
to the poetical colours. From all this it seemed to follow unquestionably, 
that with the exception of a few plays of wit now become unintelligible .. . 
nothing could be taken away, nothing added, nothing otherwise arranged, 
without mutilating and disfiguring the perfect work.”® 


This unifying view of Schlegel’s may be found reflected in the best of the mod- 
ern critics, for example E. K. Chambers: 


Rosaline must endure Mercutio’s jesting, but Juliet is beyond its reach, and 
as the plot thickews, the jesting itself passes into tragedy, and Mercutio’s 
voice is heard no more.*° 


or H. B. Charlton: 


. .. the cameraderie and the worldly savoir-faire of Mercutio give him no 
inkling of the nature of Romeo’s passion. The love of Romeo and Juliet is 
beyond the ken of their friends. . . 54 


or Dover Wilson, who calls the “reprobates”, Mexcutio and the Nurse, 


the two pillars which support the whole dramatic structure. For the lovers, 
in the great scenes where they are together, scenes more like opera than 
drama, chant their passion to each other in immortal verse but tell us little 
about themselves. Yet somehow Shakespeare must convince us of their 
reality, must assure us that they are creatures of flesh and blood. He does so 
by placing characters of the utmost vivacity at their side. . . .®? 


The common idea of these remarks is that Mercutio is part of that sordid, 
trivial, but complacent world out of which Romeo and Juliet must rise to 
another sphere of values. Robert Penn Warren, applying this contrast of the 
pure and impure to poetry in general, uses Mercutio as a symbol: “the poetry 
[of Romeo and Juliet] arises from a recalcitrant and contradictory context; and 
finally involves that context.”** Purity needs its opposite to exist. 


28 A, W. v. Schlegel, Werke (Leipzig, 1846), VII, 86, 87. 

29 4 Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, tr. John Black (Philadelphia, 1833), p. 
291. 
30 Shakespeare: A Survey (London, 1925), p- 70. 
81 “Romeo and Juliet” as an Experimental Tragedy, British Academy Lecture (London, 1939), 
p. 43. A critic in Blackwood’s Magazine for 1836 suggested the same thing: “Romeo has no feeling 
in common with the reckless and somewhat libertine Mercutio . . . something purer and holier, . .” 
(Blackwood’s Magazine, XXXVII, 523, 533). Cf. Ulrici, quoted in the New Variorum Romeo and 
Juliet, p. 452, and George Brandes, William Shakespeare (New York, 1898), p. 103- 

82 “The Elizabethan Shakespeare”, p. 224. 
88 Robert Penn Warren, “Pure and impure Poetry”, Kenyon Review, V (Spring, 1943), 232. 
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What seem on a narrow examination to be inconsistencies may nevertheless 
be part of the poet’s plan. We must trust what Schlegel called the “spirit of the 
whole”, that which in the theatre gives us a memorable performance, not a 
collection of little skits interspersed with “great scenes”. To suggest that even 
the Queen Mab scene may be read as part of the whole, I attempt the following 
reading: 

It is the evening of that sweltering day on which the play opens. Mercutio, 
Benvolio, and Romeo are on their way, with torches, to Capulet’s ball. Romeo 
has had a bad dream; his mopish behavior stimulates Mercutio to try to dis- 
lodge this tedious gravity: as he begins to weave his bewitching spell of fantasy 
the hot day and the brawls are forgotten. “Queen Mab” is no down-stage 
cadenza but a background of contrast for the melancholy Romeo. There is a 
sudden, sharper note of disquiet in Romeo’s voice when he interrupts: 


Peace, peace! Mercutio, peace! 
Thou talk’st of nothing. 


There is a pause, and the troubled face of Mercutio reappears in the light of the 
torches. His attempt to dispel all sobriety has reacted the other way. A cold 
wind from the north has shaken the torch light. He tries to shake the spell, 
but his voice has changed; it is slower and deeper in tone: 


True, I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 
Which is as thin of substance as the air 
And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 
And, being anger’d puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 


Benvolio calls on them both to proceed, but Romeo pauses; in that troubled 


moment he has had a prophetic glimpse of the future, and for the first time in 
the play the real Romeo speaks: 


. ++ my mind misgives 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night’s revels and expire the term 
Of a despised life closed in my breast, 
By some vile forfeit of untimely death. 
But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my sail! On, lusty gentlemen. 


Up to this moment, when the extravagance of Mercutio breaks through Romeo’s 
artificial demeanor, Romeo has not spoken one line in his own character. He 
has been only the artificially fashionable “lover” of Rosaline. Shakespeare turns 
the lyric flight of fancy of the Queen Mab speech into the setting of Romeo’s 
first intimation of approaching tragedy. The speech itself helps us to grasp that 
fatal dualism of fantasy and reality in the soul of Romeo. And Romeo’s ultimate 
destruction is prefigured in the vulgarization and death of his friend, Mercutio. 


University of Vermont 















Providence in Shakespeare’s 
Yorkist Plays 


MICHAEL QUINN 


c= LMOST every serious dramatist in our culture has had, to 
| some extent, to wrestle with the doctrine of providence, but 
sa the difficulties were particularly explicit for the Elizabethans. 
From the apparent absence of justice in this world, Machia- 
vellians and Epicureans (probably largely imaginary oppo- 
WaNSaee nents, but still requiring to be answered) were deducing that 
“ail things roll and run at a venture, and that there is no other cause of good 
and evill accidents of this life, but either fortune or els the will of man”;? and 
several Elizabethan playwrights were content to explain the “accidents” of life 
by either or both of these causes. It would appear, however, that Shakespeare 
was not one of these. An idea about providence is an idea about drama, and the 
increasing complexity and profundity evident in Shakespeare’s way of organiz- 
ing and depicting events in life are, fairly obviously, related to a deepening of 
his understanding of the springs and purposes of life. The foundations of this 
dramatic technique are laid, with considerable care and some subtlety, in the 
four plays dealing with the rise and fall of the House of York,” and reveal a 
conception of providence which, though it has no startling originality, repre- 
sents, to my mind, an inclination towards a theology more satisfying than that 
of many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 

The distinctive features of the conception of providence that emerges from 
these early histories may be demonstrated more easily by first considering a 
crude version of the doctrine of providence that was commonly held at the time. 
Most Elizabethans agreed that, if control of life was attributed wholly to man 
or to Fortune or the stars, then, as John Chamber put it, “God may have an 
everlasting playing day and let the world wag”. But there were many moralists 
to whom faith and a reading of the Old Testament suggested that God’s work- 
ing day was largely occupied with the distribution of thunderbolts, fire from 
heaven, earthquakes, and other “acts of God” (as they are still called in our in- 
surance policies). And by a not altogether unreasonable extension of the argu- 
ment, these moralists often went on, in the manner of the comforters of Job, to 
interpret any apparently accidental disaster that befell a sinner as an instance 
of divine vengeance and, hence, as a demonstration of the truth of divine 
providence. This conception, though it had the advantage of being easy to ap- 


1 Plutarch, The Morals, tr. Philemon Holland (1603), p. 538. 

21 am taking the word of Hemminge and Condell as at least a reasonable hypothesis and assum- 
ing that the Henry VI plays, whether plagiarized, revised, or adapted, are, in some considerable sense, 
the work of Shakespeare. 

8 Treatise against ludicial Astrologie (1601), pp. 3-4, as quoted in D. C, Allen, The Star-Crossed 
Renaissance (Durham, N. C-, 1941), p. 126. 
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ply to life, had also the serious disadvantage of making the incidence of retribu- 
tion appear to both victim and observer as arbitrary and irrational as the ac- 
tivities of fickle Fortune herself; indeed, it obviously owed a good deal to the 
medieval tendency to identify Fortune and divine vengeance. La Primaudaye, 
restating the traditional resolution of the difficulty, dismisses Fortune as “a 
fained device of mans spirit, and an imagination without truth”, yet, since the 
order and necessity of events in this life “are for the most part hidden in the 
counsell of God . . .. we may well call them casuall and chancing, in respect 
of our selves”.* Fortune is thus cast out from the realms of metaphysical truth 
but is readmitted to some place in the hierarchy of powers as a necessary psy- 
chological scapegoat and object of abuse for the man suffering from the world’s 
apparent mutability; disaster may be morally explicable but it is not susceptible 
to any reasonable explanation in terms of natural cause and effect. In 4 Mirror 
for Magistrates, the surprisingly theological mind of the ghost of Jack Cade is 
much exercised by this paradox. 

This conception of providence as an arbitrary force, indistinguishable (at 
least to the eye of reason) from Fortune, was recognized even by contemporaries 
as having certain practical disadvantages. In the first place, it fostered bad his- 
tory. Thomas Fuller notes that the destruction by Aurelius Ambrosius of the 
castle in which Vortigern and “a multitude of his whores” were sheltering had 
been interpreted by many authors as “another Sodom . . . burned by fire from 
heaven”, for “men are prone to believe prodigious deaths of such as led licentious 
lives” : 


Indeed, in a secondary sense it was true; as all exemplary punishments more 
visibly proceed from Divine vengeance. But, otherwise, the first raisers of 
this fable did apparent wrong to the attribute of God’s truth, in pretending 
to do extraordinary right unto his justice. 


A more serious disadvantage of this conception of providence, as it presented 
itself to more critical contemporary minds, was that it tended to undermine 
certain virtues necessary for successful living; it could be particularly dangerous 
in the field of politics. William Thomas, sometime tutor to Edward VI, having 
no doubt read his Machiavelli, warned his royal pupil that trust in God should 
not lead him to neglect “foresight” or “policie”, for “miracles arr rare”.® This 
limited scepticism was also a convenient resort for those who wished to oppose 
the Tudor demand for passive obedience. For instance, the Jesuit Robert Parsons 
justified the deposition of Richard II on the grounds “that an euel king cannot 
be remoued but by force of armes”; to expect God to remove him “by sicknes, 
and other such meanes”, was to forget “that God wil not alwayes bynde him- 
selfe to woorke miracles”.” And, finally, Marlowe’s plays are full of a similar 
scepticism about the likelihood of God’s intervening directly in human affairs: 
several of Tamburlaine’s opponents make the mistake of relying on God to do 
what is within the scope of their own “resolution”. 


4 The French Academie (2nd ed. 1589), pp. 442-443. Cf. St. Augustine, City of God, V.i; St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1:116:1,4; Calvin, Institutes, Lxvi.9. 

5 Church History of Britain, 1,v,28 (1837; 1,62). For a fuller discussion of the relations between 
the doctrines of providence and historiography, see L. F. Dean, “Tudor Theories of History Writing”, 
University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 1 (1947). 

6 Works, ed. A. d’Aubant (1774), p. 139. 

7™R. Doleman (pseudonym), 4 Conference about the Next Succession (1594), Part Il, p. 68. 
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Something of this sceptical attitude may be found in the Yorkist plays, for 
instance, in The Second Part of Henry VI. Shakespeare’s Henry, far more than 
Edward VI, needed Thomas’ warning that “miracles arr rare” and that trust 
in God should not lead a prince to neglect “policie”. The bewildered king sees 
on every side of his impious world signs and wonders that manifest the Lord. 
When all his wiser counsellors are urging the need for prompt action, he ac- 
cepts the “cold news” of the loss of France with a pious “God’s will be done”. 
He tells his nobles that they should “forbear to judge, for we are sinners all”; 
judgment belongs only to God, he says, forgetting that he is the vicegerent into 
whose hand God has put the sword. The fake miracle, soon uncovered by 
Gloucester’s rational investigation, is accepted uncritically by King Henry as 
an example of “God’s goodness” that “gives light in darkness, comfort in 
despair”, and the defeat of the drunken armorer by his apprentice as a direct 
revelation by “God in justice” of the latter’s “truth and innocence”. Almost 
Henry’s last words as a free man are a declaration of confidence that his virtue 
will be rewarded in this world: “My meed hath got me fame”, “these graces 
challenge grace’, it is impossible that the nobles should desert so virtuous a 
king for Edward and that he should be defeated; and immediately his victorious 
enemies burst in and arrest him. Nor are these simply lines in the sketch of 
Henry’s character. The good Duke Humphrey, too, is mistakenly confident that 
he “must offend before [he] can be attainted”, that he is safe from his enemies 
as long as he is “loyal, true and crimeless”. And, towards the end of the play, 
the lesson is epitomized in the brief account of the fall of the virtuous old coun- 
sellor, Lord Say. In so far as such lack of guile is contrasted with the Machia- 
vellian cunning of other characters in the play, it is admirable; but, as we shall 
see, anything that is so patently unsuccessful is never wholly admirable to 
Shakespeare. at this stage of his thinking. Henry, Gloucester, and Say are all 
under the illusion that the truth of divine providence means that the innocent 
never suffer unjustly; and, indeed, their misfortunes are, in part at least, due to 
the fact that they hold an excessively optimistic view of life. 

The dramatist’s own conception of providence, as it emerges from the action 
of the plays, can best be understood by accepting, as a hypothesis, the scholastic 
distinction between a general providence and a particular providence. The story 
of the Wars of the Roses, as Shakespeare found it in Hall and Holinshed, was 
already shaped into a rough demonstration of the truth of a general providence: 
crime is ultimately punished and time inevitably brings in the triumph of virtue. 
But it is in the manner of demonstrating this truth that we may see the intimate 
and fruitful relationship between Shakespeare’s dramatic technique and his idea 
of providence. In the first place, he shows a far greater concern for the logic of 
cause and effect than any other dramatist writing in the early 1590’s and in fact 
makes that logic a good deal clearer than it is in the chronicles. Without sug- 
gesting any direct debt, one may note that his method bears more than a passing 
resemblance to that recommended by one of the more accessible humanist his- 
toriographers. Patrizi, in Blundeville’s The true order and Methode of wryting 
and reading Hystories (1574),° lays it down that the historian must first pick 
out from any sequence of historical events “the principall deede”, to which “all 


8 Sigs. Bi’-Biii’. For an account of this work, see H. G. Dick’s introduction to the reprint of the 
whole in the Huntington Library Quarterly, Ill, 149-170. 
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meaner deedes ought to be applyed”; and, if we take The Second Part of Henry 
VI as the first-conceived of the Yorkish plays, it seems clear that Shakespeare, 
following Hiall,® saw the Anjou marriage as “the principall deede”, the “original 
sin” from which all the later evils grew. “There must needes be also a principall 
doer”, says Patrizi, and Sir John Marriott was satisfied that Shakespeare had 
succeeded in presenting Margaret of Anjou as “the evil genius of the Lancastrian 
house” and “the political pivot” of these plays.’° Moreover, Shakespeare goes 
to some trouble to clarify the causal links in the action. For instance, to con- 
centrate on The Second Part again, whereas in Hall and Holinshed the prime 
movers in the plot against Gloucester are not clearly indicated, Shakespeare 
leaves us in no doubt that the sole aim of the uneasy alliance between the Queen, 
the Cardinal and Richard of York is the removal of the Protector; and he 
strengthens the cavsal chain by making the disgrace of Humphrey’s duchess the 
first stage in the assault on the Duke, linking it to the main plot by unhistorical 
references to the antipathy between the Queen and the duchess and to the em- 
ployment of Hume as agent provocateur by York and the Cardinal. A few 
vague generalizations in the chronicles, to the effect that the fall of Gloucester 
opened the way for the rise of York, become the key to Shakespeare’s explana- 
tion of subsequent events. Finally, no good dramatist, least of all Shakespeare, 
would need Patrizi’s warning that the historian must not only trace events back 
to a “principall doer” but must isolate the motives of that doer: in The Second 
Part, Shakespeare sees the advent of Margaret as bringing into temporary har- 
mony three disruptive vices, the pride of Suffolk, the envy of Winchester, and 
the ambition of York, and from then on action generally breeds motive, usually 
in the form of “revenge”. 

Deed, doer, motive: the analysis is rational but is not, of course, scientific in 
the modern, inductive sense. As in the histories of Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
the interpretation of the story is shaped by a preconceived political lesson. This 
lesson, found in Hall and in most contemporary theorists, is insisted upon al- 
most ad nauseam in The First Part™ and repeatedly in the other plays: 


Civil dissension is a viperous worm 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 


Envy, pride, and ambition breed dissension among nobles, the fruits of dissen- 
sion are murder and civil war, and the shedding of blood initiates a chain of 
revenge that is seemingly endless. Richard III completes the argument: as all 
the theorists, following Aristotle, taught, such anarchy was bound to lead to 
“insulting tyranny” that jets upon “the innocent and aweless throne”. In the 
end, however, tyranny, by its very nature, alienates so many of the nobles that 


® Chronicle (1809), p. 205. Cf. Polydore Vergil, Anglicae historice libri uigintisex (Basle, 1546), 
p. 491, and Holinshed, Chronicles (1807), III, 208. 

10 English History in Shakespeare (1918), pp. 183-184. Cf. Hall, pp. 205, 208-209, and Vergil, 
p+ 491. 

11 The frequent repetition of the lesson in The First Part may indicate that the audience (or even 
the Censor) had not quite taken the point when they saw only the Contention plays (presuming them 
to have been written earlier) and that Shakespeare felt it important that they should do so. Further- 
more, The First Part not only elaborates carefully the origins of the later dissension but provides 
more guides for the audience’s judgment in the form of impartial comments and prophecies; it would 
seem to belong with Richard Ill as part of Shakespeare’s final sorting-out of the providential pattern 
in the history of the Wars of the Roses. 
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Richmond can come as God’s “minister of chastisement” and the promise made 
in The Third Part is fulfilled: 


For though usurpers sway the rule awhile, 
Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 


Even at this stage of Shakespeare’s career, it is “Time’s glory” to untie the 
knots, “To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light” (Rape of Lucrece, 
939-940). 

This fairly simple political lesson rests on a sound doctrine of natural law. 
Shakespeare’s political world is already approximately that of the Bastard in 
King John: a world that “of itself is peised well” and “Made to run even upon 
even ground”, but various forms of “vile-drawing bias”—pride, envy, ambition, 
revenge, and the conditions that give them scope—make it 


. .. take heed from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpose, course, intent. 


When Shakespeare wrote these words, he may not have been so sure that the 
bias would bring the ball back to hit the jack, but, when he wrote the Yorkist 
plays, he seems to have been confident enough that in the cause of each event 
is to be found its moral justification. The “issue” of an act “cannot possibly be 
good proceeding from an euil beginning”, or (to look at it from the other 
end) “nothyng is wel done, if it growe not to a good conclusion”.** When one 
cannot be certain how one should judge (and there are plenty of moral di- 
lemmas even in the Henry VI plays), then the safest course is to take the end 
of an action as a valid basis for judging the beginning. By means of comments 
on events and, especially, by means of prophecies, explanation and judgment 
are made to march hand in hand: as the action progresses through a chain of 
causes and effects, so the audience’s judgment on the events develops. In a sense, 
the end “justifies” the means; or, at least, the audience’s anticipatory judgments 
are, without exception, justified in the event. 

The audience is thus granted a share in a higher wisdom that enables it 
to see how the world really works. The psychological process by which it does 
so was understood by a French contemporary of Shakespeare: Philip Mornay 
points out that a child, watching a play, may weep to see the wirtuous overcome, 
but the adult “pacifiest the Childe and attendest for the :nitting vp of the 
matter”, having the assurance that, although “the Poet seemeth to haue for- 
gotten Iustice”, the conclusion of the play will show “the discord . . . turned 
into a good concord”.’* Mornay recognizes, however, that this expectation 
depends upon the “arte” of the “gouerner of the Stage”. In the Yorkist plays, 
as I have tried to show, this art is essentially a dramatic art, for the exnectation 
of justice is closely related to the organization of events in a logical order: good 
dramaturgy makes good theology. Moreover, lest the audience should not per- 
ceive how the action is de« ‘loping and how they should judge, the moral 
natures of characters are more sharply delineated than in real life or the chron- 

12 Hall, Chronicle (1809), p. 124. 

18 Coignet, Politique Discourses (1586), p. 73. 

14 The Trewnesse of Christian Religion, tr. Sir Philip Sidney and Arthur Golding (1592), pp. 


172-173 (1st ed. 1587). For similar uses of the analogy between drama and providence, see Coignet, 
Politique Discourses (1586), p. 71, and Dryden, Essays, ed. W. P. Ker (1900), I, 4. 
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icles, good and evil are deliberately contrasted, impartial commentators make 
direct statements, and prophecies and forecasts assure them that their judg- 
ments will be implemented in the ordinary course of cause and effect. 

If the conception of providence deducible from the Yorkist plays were no 
more than this, one might reasonably argue that it represents an attitude only 
a degree less crude than that of the pious believers in God’s arbitrary interven- 
tions. But Shakespeare’s conception of particular providence in these plays is 
nothing like so clear-cut and absolute as that of general providence. To con- 
sider first that aspect of particular providence which fits in most satisfactorily 
with the conception of general providence: the fate of the wicked, which is 
quite comprehensible, on the moral level, as punishment for sin. Although 
Shakespeare evidently means the audience to recognize the unwisdom of a 
trust in God so complete that it inhibits intelligence and action, he does not deny 
the possibility of miraculous or arbitrary interventions by God: he could scarcely 
have done so and retained a belief in an omnipotent God. The deaths of Win- 
chester and Suffolk in The Second Part (both related to their crimes by manipu- 
lating the sources) are sufficient warning for the ungodly that God can, when 
He wills, strike suddenly and without warning. But God’s normal mode of 
working is to allow the wicked to be caught up in the “mechanism” of general 
providence which ensures that dissension breeds murder, revenge, civil war 
and, ultimately, tyranny, and that this process includes the punishment of the 
wicked. 

Many critics have noted the cloud of foreboding that hangs over Richard III, 
in which, naturally enough, distribution of justice is most evident. Neverthe- 
less, although the supernatural dominates the play and the action treats of a 
time when forces are working in the world towards the fulfilment of prophecies, 
miracles, in the stricter sense of interferences in the ordinary processes of cause 
and effect, remain rare. The guilty are punished but, with the notable excep- 
tion of Richmond, their executioners are themselves equally guilty. As the 
dying Edward warns Hastings and Rivers, when they are reconciled at his 


bedside: 


Take heed you dally not before your king; 
Lest he that is the supreme King of kings 
Confound your hidden falsehood, and award 
Either of you to be the other’s end. 


A man’s private vengeance on his enemies can be an instrument of divine 
justice, and God’s chief agent in this play is, ironically, Richard himself. As 
Aquinas says, “God is so powerful that he can make good out of evil”, and 
with an inevitability that has, on occasion, been mistaken by critics for fatalism. 

But it is not fatalism. Most of the individual “tragedies” in Richard III have 
two causes: the efficient secondary cause is usually Richard himself, whose 
Machiavellian plotting brings one character after another to destruction; the 
Primary Cause is indicated by curses and prophecies, above all by the curses of 
Margaret who, in this play, becomes almost a personification of Revenge or, 
rather, a prophet of Divine Vengeance. (To omit the curses and most of the 
prophecies, as did Cibber, Garrick, and Sir Laurence Olivier, is surely, if not 
playing Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, very near to playing The 
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Tempest without Prospero.) All Margaret’s maledictions are precisely fulfilled 
in the action of the play and several of the victims recall her curse before going 
to their deaths. The death of Hastings, for instance, is a political necessity for 
the tyrant and there is nothing fortuitous about the carefully arranged arrest 
and execution. The threatening curses that precede the plot against him and 
the omens that accompany its progress not only indicate that his death is a 
necessary consequence, both moral and natural, of his own sins, but that, if only 
the scales would fall from his eyes, he could evade the punishment by escape 
(with Stanley) and repentence (to the priest). The possibility of choice is clearly 
demonstrated; Hastings and the other victims make the wrong decisions. 

One may go further than this and say that these victims make wrong deci- 
sions because their forecasts of the future are based on inadequate data. The 
“politic” anticipation of Hastings, Buckingham, and Richard calculates effi- 
ciently enough for the attainment of short-term ends, but it fails to recognize 
that the immorality of an act necessarily implies its ultimate failure: the “issue” 
of an act “cannot possibly be good proceeding from an euil beginning”. The 
economy of God’s providence is such that the truly wise man takes into account, 
not merely the motives and abilities of men and the opportunities provided by 
circumstance, but also the moral nature of actions, for moral judgment is a 
true “cause” in human history. This limitation of foresight is not, however, 
restricted to wicked men. As I have already suggested, in these plays there is 
no crude distinction between rewards for the virtuous and punishments for the 
wicked. The good and innocent can and do suffer: not only King Henry, Duke 
Humphrey, and Lord Say in The Second Part, but Rutland in The Third 
Part, Salisbury, Bedford, and the Talbots in The First Part, and the young 
princes in Richard III. The purpose and meaning of such apparently unmerited 
suffering remains, it would seem, “for the most part hidden in the counsell of 
God”. For the good, too, there are definite limits to their understanding of God’s 
economy. Virtuous acts may ultimately prove successful, but not necessarily for 
the doer: the criteria of success and failure are God’s, not man’s. 

There is, then, a distinction to be made between the view of affairs granted, 
by the grace of the author, to the audience and that of the actors in the drama, 
and in this distinction would seem to lie the seed of tragedy. The audience is 
in the highly advantageous, though somewhat ambiguous, position of being 
able to participate emotionally in the dramatic performance and still stand 
outside it, seeing, as it were with the eyes of God, the folly of sinful and short- 
sighted men. From one standpoint the spectator appreciates and sympathizes 
with the unfortunate victim, even (perhaps, especially) when the victim is 
Richard; from the other he sees misfortune as part of an intelligible and orderly 
pattern and all complaints against Fortune as merely further instances of man’s 
lack of true vision. Because the spectator sees the contrast between the conse- 
quences envisaged by the perpetrator of a crime and the true consequences as 
ordained by the natural law of providence, he is in a position to appreciate 
more fully Shakespeare’s use of irony. So Beaufort and Suffolk, as their plans 
mature, find, not wealth and power, but sudden death; York’s dream of a 
“golden circuit” for his head is realized when, his throne a molehill, he stands 
adorned with a paper crown, weeping over Rutland’s blood, begging his 
enemies to take him from the world. And the crowning irony of all is when 
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Margaret of Anjou, the first “principall doer”, the initiator of this calamitous 
action, is brought in all her misery to witness the “dire induction”, to face the 
final product of her pride and ambition, the brutal and tyrannous destroyer of 
the House of Lancaster. 

Irony is not tragedy, however. Only one term of the tragic equation—the 
translation of a moral necessity into a form both dramatic and rational—has 
as yet been fully developed, and Shakespeare’s later investigations of the second 
term—the individual’s reaction to this necessity—cast doubt upon, or at least 
modify, the validity of this moral order so neatly expounded in the Yorkist 
plays. Nevertheless, even though the attitude of the suffering individual as 
he faces a disaster incomprehensible to him is still, at this stage, little more than 
a compound of resignation and stoic resolution, the foundation of tragedy has 
been laid in this quality of incomprehension. It may be summed up in the 
words of the “Son that hath kill’d his father”, in the symbolic scene in The 
Third Part of Henry VI, words that, significantly, echo the prayer of the dying 
Christ: “Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did!” 


University College, Cardiff 












Coriolanus As Tragic Hero 


H. J. OLIVER 


SPORIOLANUS has not, on the whole, been a popular play, 
~ either on the stage or with the literary critics.! Some of the 
later twentieth-century commentators have been more appre- 
» ciative (notably D. A. Traversi, Hardin Craig, Peter Alexan- 
> der, and H. C. Goddard)? but nobody has accorded the play 

PS the place of honor that one might expect for Shakespeare’s 
- tragedy; and it is hardly too much to say that this reluctance to rate the 
play highly is the result of a failure to interpret sympathetically the character 
of the hero. 

Sometimes, to be sure, criticism of the play has taken other forms. E. K. 
Chambers wrote that “it lacks variety and decorative quality, and the inex- 
haustible buoyancy of its predecessors gives way to deliberate and purposed 
effort. For the first time since some of the painful humours and strained wit- 
combats of his early experiments, Shakespeare has become tedious”, and to 
Sir Ifor Evans “it is as if Shakespeare had left part of the tragedy half-worked, 
or as if he had composed some sections in a mood where his interest had been 
distracted. . . . In language it seems incompletely realized”; D. J. Enright’s 
conclusion was that “the play is remarkable for its neatness and impetus, for 
the precision with which it achieves itself—but it is surely a success of an 
altogether lower order than that of Macbeth”, and even Peter Alexander thougitt 
it “lacks the colour and warmth” of Antony and Cleopatra. 

To criticisms such as these, however, which raise questions lying beyond 
the sphere of characterization, it is not so difficult to offer brief answers. For 
example, it may be suggested that if the style of Coriolanus is different, that 
is largely because the subject of the play is different from the subjects of the 
other tragedies. The political setting (as in Galsworthy’s Strife—to take an 
obvious example) means that many speeches are to be heard as “set” speeches, 
thought out by the speaker beforehand (such as Cominius’ oration before the 
Senate in II.ii) while others may be said to be deliberately “purple” (such as 
Martius’ exhortations to his troops). The play has, in short, the forensic power 
of Henry V—which is, significantly, often damned in similar terms. Coriolanus 
appeals, then, rather for its oratory than for soliloquy or unexpected aside. But 
because its action is so often predictabl-, it also calls for an extraordinary use 
of dramatic irony, and it illustrates admirably Shakespeare’s art in weaving 

1 This essay is based on the notes of a lecture delivered to the Shakespeare Conference at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, 8 September 1955. 

2D. A. Traversi, “Coriolanus”, Scrutiny, VI (1937), 43-58; Hardin Craig, An Interpretation of 
Shakespeare (New York, 1948); Peter Alexander, Shakespeare’s Life and Art (London, 1939); 
H. C. Goddard, The Meaning of Shakespeare (Chicago, 1951). 

8E. K, Chambers, Shakespeare: A Survey (London, 1925), I, 258; Ifor Evans, The Language 


of Shakespeare’s Plays (London, 1952), p. 174; D. J. Enright, “Coriolanus”, Essays in Criticism, 
IV, (1954), 19; Alexander, p. 179. 
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imagery through a play—here, the body-disease imagery and the animal imagery 
—and so allows scope for that subtlest of all skills, the art of variety within a 
pattern.* Nor is the drama lacking in tender and quiet moments; such a scene 
as that in which Martius greets his “gracious silence” Virgilia is too often 
passed over, even by those who pay tribute to the climax when Coriolanus 
holds Volumnia “by the hand, silent”. The versification also, as Traversi has 
adequately demonstrated, has the full artistry of the late Shakespeare. In short, 
we might remember that Dr. Johnson found the charm of the play to be 
precisely “the very pleasing and interesting variety” of it; and with all due 
respect to Lytton Strachey, Dr. Johnson was, sometimes, right. 

Again, the general reputation of Coriolanus has suffered unduly because 
of the modern preoccupation with a different kind of play, the play rich in 
symbolism. It is one of the sins of twentieth-century criticism that we have 
reached the point where realism in a play is not merely thought inadequate; it 
is suspect. Perhaps we forget that the finest of all symbolic works of art are 
those which convince on the plane of realism first, and then—as E. M. Forster 
has put it—“open out like a symphony”. At any rate, Coriolanus is completely 
convincing on the plane of realism, having none of the improbability of action 
found even in the Edgar-Edmund sub-plot of Lear; it is therefore underrated 
by those who would trace Shakespeare’s career as a steady progress towards the 
ethereal. 

The source of most of the Jissatisfaction with the drama, however, has 
been the hero. A typical comment is Harley Granville-Barker’s that “Marcius 
is by no means a sympathetic character... . There is a sense in which... 
we can come to ‘sympathise’ even with the murderer Macbeth as we can pity 
the murderer Othello. .. . But we are left detached observers of Coriolanus”. 
O. J. Campbell has even alleged that, “instead of enlisting our sympathy for 
Coriolanus, he (Shakespeare) deliberately alienates it. Indeed he makes the 
figure partly an object of scorn.”® That a tragic hero needs full “sympathy” 
—equivalent, perhaps, to a full presentation of the psychological and other 
evidence—may be granted; it may still be argued that Coriolanus is by no 
means an unsympathetic character. 

In him, Shakespeare has written a study of a man in a particular political 
setting, one which is fatal to that man’s nature. I cannot see the play, with 
Chambers, as a study of “the subtle sin of egoism” beneath “the mask of hon- 
our”;® and in reply to the allegation that Coriolanus thinks of Rome only be- 
cause in fighting for Rome he can advance himself, I should maintain that 
this question simply never occurs to Shakespeare’s hero in the play. Nor, surely, 
does the story portray the conflict of love and war, as Wilson Knight alleges; 
to the charge that Coriolanus “had never shown Love”? Virgilia is the com- 
plete answer. The popular view that the plot shows Coriolanus deciding that 


4 On the body-disease imagery, see Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery and What It Tells 
Us (Cambridge, 1935), and G. Wilson Knight, The Imperial Theme (Oxford, 1931); on the animal, 
Wilson Knight, J. C. Maxwell, “Animal Imagery in Coriolanus”, MLR, XLII (1947), 417-421, and 
F. N. Lees, “Coriolanus, Aristotle and Bacon”, RES, N.S., I, 114. 

5 Harley Granville-Barker, Coriolanus (Prefaces to Shakespeare, V, London, 1947), p. 10; O. J. 
Campbell, Shakespeare’s Satire (New York, 1943), p. 198. 

6 Shakespeare: A Survey, 1, 260. 

™ The Imperial Theme, p. 190. 
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the claims of the state must override those of the individual takes no account of 
the fact that his final decision is in effect a decision to spare individuals—his 
mother, wife and son. And before one can stress the hero’s “impossible pride” 
one must qualify the judgment by adding, first, that there is little pride in 
Coriolanus’ final decision to spare Rome (when his nature seems no different) ; 
secondly that, as Willard Farnham well reminds us, pride is a virtue as well as 
a vice;® and, thirdly, that there is no pride in Coriolanus’ relations with the 
patricians, with Virgilia or with Volumnia: indeed his deference to his mother 
hastens his end. 

I should prefer, then, to define the theme of the play as the study of the 
place in a democratic or would-be democratic society of the pure aristocrat, the 
man who—rightly or wrongly—will never compromise, and who therefore 
suffers where a lesser man might have survived—where, indeed, a lesser man, 
Aufidius, does survive. (The play is not, however, a “political play” in the usual 
sense; Mark Van Doren overlooks Virgilia when he alleges that we see Corio- 
lanus “entirely in his public aspect”.®) 

Coriolanus is proud; in North’s Plutarch he is not much more, and we are 
told that “for lacke of education he was so cholericke and impacient, that he 
would yeeld to no living creature: which made him churlishe, uncivill, and 
altogether unfit for any mans conversation”. But one cannot apply the descrip- 
tion of the character as Shakespeare found him in the source to the character 
as Shakespeare made him; and Shakespeare’s Martius, like his Antony, is in 
fact a far more admirable figure than Plutarch’s. (To make an obvious point, 
Cominius and the other patricians in the play certainly do not think Marcius 
unfit for social intercourse.) 

In the significant opening dialogue of the drama one citizen already modifies 
the charges brought against the hero by the other (and Campbell is twisting 
the facts when he calls both citizens “detractors”*®). It is true that Coriolanus 


cannot be bothered being polite to the plebs, but he does at least think he has 
justification for his attitude: 


He that will give good words to thee will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. (I. i. 171) 


In a passage that comes as close to choric commentary as Shakespeare ever 


comes (and why otherwise put it in the play?), the Second Officer shows that 
he for one can understand this attitude: 


Faith, there hath been many great men that have flattered the people, who 
ne’er loved them; and there be many that they have loved, they know not 
wherefore: so that if they love they know not why, they hate upon no better 
a ground. Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care whether they love or 
hate him manifests the true knowledge he has in their disposition; and out 
of his noble carelessness lets them plainly see’t (II. ii. 7-17) 


and the First Officer ends by agreeing that Coriolanus’ actions ought to speak 
louder for him than the words of others speak for them: “No more of him, he’s 
a worthy man” (II. ii. 39). 


8 Willard Farnham, Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier (Univ. of California, 1950), p. 219. 
® Mark Van Doren, Shakespeare (New York, reprint, 1954), p. 244. 
10 Shakespeare's Satire, p. 207+ 
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All the indirect characterization of the play, in fact, is in Coriolanus’ favor; 
and indirect characterization is doubly important where, from the nature of his 
subject, the dramatist cannot rely on soliloquy. We are made to view sympa- 
thetically those who approve of Coriolanus; and those who disapprove of him 
are shown as worthy of our criticism or even contempt. For example, although 
Menenius is occasionally shown in an unfavorable light, the old man’s fondness 
for the young warrior can only be to the latter’s credit; and the affection for 
him of the thoroughly likeable Cominius as well as of Virgilia must predis- 
pose us in the hero’s favor (Cominius is even prepared to accompany him into 
exile). Conversely, Shakespeare’s treatment of the plebs seems largely to justify 
Coriolanus’ opinion of them. Of course the dramatist does not work in black 
and white, and it is made clear that these plebeians have a case: they are starving 
for want of corn when (they say) the patricians have plenty. At the same time 
their plan to solve this problem by killing Coriolanus is shown ironically (“For 
the Gods know I speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for revenge”, 
I. i. 23-25). When Menenius relates to them his fable of the revolt of the mem- 
bers of the body against the belly, the plebs being the members, the fable has, 
of course, a double meaning for us: but if we smilingly realize that the patricians 
have some of the defects of the belly, Menenius has at least made his point that 
the plebs are not the whole of the body politic and are not self-reliant. Shake- 
speare seems to go out of his way to confirm this when he shows their cowardice 
in battle and shows them worthy of Martius’ rebuke before Corioles: 


See here these movers, that do prize their hours 
At a cracked drachma! Cushions, leaden spoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base slaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. (I. v. 5-9) 


P. A. Jorgensen is surely not taking the evidence of the play when he suggests 
that Coriolanus is a rash leader and not a great one,” for Cominius, Titus 
Lartius and even Brutus explicitly say otherwise. What Coriolanus does forget 
is that the plebs are human beings, whatever their faults; Shakespeare makes 
the point with characteristic economy when Coriolanus, seeking the plebeian 
support, asks scornfully 


Well then I pray, your price a th’ consulship? 
and is told 


The price is, to ask it kindly. _—_(II. iii. 79-81) 


He does ask it, if not “kindly”, in such a way as to be promised their votes— 
which are retracted, at the urging of the tribunes; and he is banished when, to 
his credit, he resents the retraction and the insults that go with it. Apparently 
he is hounded out of the city by the plebs, who find only too soon that, although 
they may be temporarily happier without him, they are—exactly as Menenius 
had predicted—helpless. The final ironic comment on them, which it is diff- 
cult not to describe as the dramatist’s final criticism, is their claim, when Corio- 
lanus marches against the city, that his banishment was against their will. 
The plebeians, then, are presented critically, though not without a certain 
11P, A, Jorgensen, “Shakespeare’s Coriolanus: Elizabethan Soldier”, PMLA, LXIV (1949), 221. 
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understanding sympathy. Shakespeare’s contempt is reserved for the tribunes, 
Sicinius Velutus and Junius Brutus, men who are concerned not to see justice 
done but to get their own way. Each is the kind of man who thiriks a Corio- 
lanus prefers to be second in command, to Cominius, that he may get the 
credit for an action and none of the blame; significantly they judge a superior 
by their own low standards (it is a nice touch which makes them advise the 
multitude, when they want the votes retracted, to say that those votes were 
first given in deference to the tribunes). These champions of the masses want a 
messenger whipped when he brings news of the approach of an enemy and so 
dares to imply that their great new democratic order is not in fact perfect and 
inviolate. (Coriolanus is perhaps the least “dated” of all Shakespeare’s plays.) 
It is, then, difficult to credit that Gervinus and Sir Mungo MacCallum could 
have believed that “from the example of Brutus many more would be won 
over to the cause of the people, than would be won over to aristocratic princi- 
ples by Coriolanus”.*” But no doubt these critics were importing into the play 
their own contemporary brand of democratic sentimentality (or sentimental 
democracy), whereas if any political philosophy had to be so imported, the his- 
torical critics have shown that it would need to be the Tudor theory that the 
people are best governed by those best able to govern: Shakespeare would 
presumably have agreed with “Hudibras” Butler that 


Things determined by most Voyces 
Are not the greatest Truths but Noyses. 


In fact, no political theory need be read into the play, which tells its own story; 
but comparison with the immediate source will emphasize that the blame for 
the banishment of Coriolanus is clearly taken by Shakespeare from the shoulders 
of the hero and put on those of the tribunes. 

I am not of the school of critics who talk readily of an artist’s intentions: 
what a writer produces and not what he intends to produce is more properly the 
subject of literary criticism. But if ever discussion of intention is permissible, 
it is surely when we find an artist departing from his source completely in one 
or more incidents after following it generally with respect; then, if ever, we 
may say that the artist intended us to take a different view of the case. At 
any rate, in Plutarch’s story as told by North, Coriolanus’ banishment is due to 
his opposing the distribution to the people, gratis, of a special stock of corn; 
this undeniable injustice—which Plutarch seems to imply to be an act of 
malicious retribution for Coriolanus’ earlier rejection as consul—gives the 
tribunes safe evidence on which to base their real charges against him, what- 
ever the charges on which they may agree that he should be tried. Shakespeare 
cuts right through this, and in the drama Coriolanus is banished because the 
tribunes, for their own ends, have the votes legally given to him retracted. At 
the real crisis of the play, then, the hero is not in the wrong (and why Hazelton 
Spencer said that Shakespeare “simply followed mechanically the facts laid 
down in his source—that is all” I do not understand) **. 

12 Gervinus, Shakespeare Commentaries, quoted by M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman 
Plays and their Background (London, 1910), p. 471. 

13 Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1940), pp. 346-350. 


(MacCallum, for one, had already analyzed many important variations from North’s Plutarch in 
Shakespeare.) 
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Shakespeare again differs from Plutarch in that he stresses that not unat- 
tractive quality in the hero which Granville-Barker calls his “all but boyish self- 
consciousness” **, The phrase is hardly adequate for Marcius’ hatred of hearing 
himself praised and indeed of all forms of flattery; as Farnham has well put 
it, “one of his heroic aspects is that of a martyr to honesty”**. But, with all due 
respect to Farnham, I should maintain that Coriolanus is never “made ridicu- 
lous”?®, If anything, it is the custom that demands suing to the plebs in the 
garment of humility that is made to look rather ridiculous. No doubt a tactful 
man would follow custom; a Menenius would, or thinks he would: “What the 
devil, could he not speak ’em fair?” (III. i.262-263). But I should agree with 
Hardin Craig that Shakespeare does not finally judge a man on his tact; nor 
does Menenius in his quieter moments: “He loves your people, but tye him 
not to be their bedfellow” (II. iii. 68-69). Custom does, as it were, tie Coriolanus 
to be their bedfellow; indeed to sue to them in the garment of humility is, for 
him, to writhe with the self-consciousness of a man at a fancy-dress ball—all 
made far worse by the necessity of boasting of the wounds he has in fact suffered 
without giving them a thought. Moreover he genuinely loathes the physical 
presence of the plebs (and the impression of their unpleasantness is built up 
very strongly by the imagery). 

Accordingly Coriolanus is shocked when his mother advises him to play 
the politician, by being humble before these people. To him this is equivalent 
to being a hypocrite; Volumnia does not understand, as Coriolanus and Shake- 
speare do, the truth of Robert Louis Stevenson’s dictum that popularity is a 
crime from the moment it is sought. Yet he goes through his part (there are, 
significantly, many acting metaphors) only to have the election reversed by the 
tribunes and be taunted by them with being a traitor. He can hold himself in 
check no longer, and is banished. 

He turns to the Volscians, the enemies of Rome. Certainly he has no reason 
to love Rome; the best Romans know and admit that: 


Menenius: We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Cominius: Who shall ask it? 
The tribunes cannot do’t for shame: the people 
Deserve such pity of him as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds. For ‘is best friends, if they 
Should say ‘Be good to Rome’, they charged him even 
As those should do that had deserved his hate, 
And therein showed like enemies. 

Menenius: ’Tis true, 
If he were putting to my house the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say ‘Beseech you cease’. You have made fair hands, 
You and your crafts; you have crafted fair! (IV. vii. 107-118) 


As Hardin Craig somewhat quaintly puts it, “From a strictly idealistic, aris- 
tocratic point of view, it is a pity Coriolanus was not a bachelor without rela- 


14 Prefaces, V, 14+ 
18 Shakespeare's Tragic Frontier, p. 253. 
16 [bid., p. 11. 
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tives. Rome was ripe for destruction.”** Rather the point is that there always 
are relatives (or friends); Coriolanus has to learn that you cannot fight an 
abstraction: the Rome you attack is made up of individuals. And he does not so 
much decide that the interests of the state must override those of the individual, 
as decide that it is more important to spare individuals—mother, wife and son— 
than to remain technically loyal to his employers, the Volscians. He is indeed, 
as Craig says, in “an impossible conflict”**. Perhaps the best way of seeing his 
dilemma is Shakespeare’s way, expressed when Aufidius tells us that Corio- 
lanus has to decide beter Mercy and Honor (V.iii.200); he decides for 
Mercy, but whatever he does is wrong. There, if ever, is a tragic situation; and 
it seems to me extremely odd to find either comedy in it (with Shaw) or satire 
(with O. J. Campbell) **. 

What may be true is that the great tragic moment of the play is not in the 
death of Coriolanus, but has come earlier, in his decision to join the Volscians. 
After that decision he can. hardly survive; and so there is no alternative to—and 
we more readily acquiesce in—his death. Here, perhaps, there is a significant 
change in Shakespeare’s tragic art. The deaths of Lear, Timon, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Coriolanus are not in themselves tragic: of all it might be said 
that he hates them who would upon the rack of this tough world stretch them 
out longer. In the final acts of these four plays, as distinct from, say Othello 
or Hamlet, there is a lowering of the tragic tension (some have even spoken 
of anti-climax); and it is no far step to the Romances, where the tragic mood 
is practically confined to the first acts, and the story, as it were, goes on from 
there. 

At any rate, it would seem that if this favorable analysis of the character of 
Coriolanus is correct, some interesting conclusions follow which go beyond 
questions of popularity to wider issues. One such conclusion, and it is a paradox, 
is that the Bradley theory of Shakespearian tragedy applies better to Coriolanus 
than to the dramas to which Bradley himself applied it. In this play, if any- 
where, we have the tragedy of a man whose flaw, in conjunction with his 
virtues and in the very special circumstances of the story, leads to his downfall 
where a lesser man might have survived. In this respect there is an important 
similarity of pattern in Timon, Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus: in all 
three a hero of greater soul suffers but the mere man of action survives. Timon 
goes to a lonely death, while Alcibiades, who also has reason to hate Athens, 
simply takes military action against that city, and prospers. Coriolanus tries to 
act like Alcibiades but finds that his nature is too noble to let him carry that 
course of action through,” whereas Aufidius, guided solely by personal and 
practical considerations, kills his rival and lives. Antony, too involved in a 
personal relationship, must be sacrificed, while the cold Octavius rules on. (In 
all this there is a further interesting link with the Histories, where also com- 


17 An Interpretation of Shakespeare, p. 286. 

18 Jbid., p. 300. 

19 Campbell even writes that “Timon and Coriolanus go to their tragic ends hounded by deri- 
sion” (p. xi) and that Shakespeare “mocks and ridicules him to the end” (p. 199). For such an 
interpretation I can find no evidence whatever in the play. 

20If Shakespeare read Plutarch’s comparison of Coriolanus and Alcibiades (and he almost 
certainly did), he seems to have reversed Plutarch’s judgments—another interesting example of his 
independence in handling sources. . 
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petence is seen as a virtue, but one for which there may be a high price to be 
paid, in a deficiency of human feeling.) 

It may not be too late to suggest, then, that Farnham obscures the issue when 
he classifies Coriolanus, Timon, and Antony with Macbeth, as “rare spirits 
deeply tainted” and argues that “unlike the heroes of the middle tragic world, 
those of the last tragic world are deeply flawed”*". Macbeth may well be mis- 
placed here chronologically (I know of no proof that it did not come before 
Lear); and whatever the position might have been if Coriolanus had in fact 
burnt Rome, to class him in the play as it stands with “the murderer Macbeth” 
seems to me a violence not only to literary criticism but also to ethics.” 

May not Shakespeare’s development as a tragic dramatist have been in ex- 
actly the opposite direction from that suggested by Farnham? The late trage- 
dies seem to me to imply that fate can be tragic even if, unlike Macbeth, you 
do not commit murder; and the perfect parallel may be found in the develop- 
ment of John Webster. In The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi the ap- 
parently deliberate parallelism in construction, in arrangement of characters and 
in the characterization of the minor figures in the two plays throws into greater 
relief the difference between the two pairs of tragic protagonists: Vittoria and 
Bracchiano suffer because they are evil doers, Antonio and the Duchess almost 
precisely because they are not; and while the later pair are perhaps weaker 
characters, less complex, even perhaps less good as dramatic subjects, their fate 
is not less pitiful for that. Shakespeare’s theory of tragedy may well have been 
modified in a similar way; his later tragic heroes are, in fact, Jess deeply flawed. 
I suggest that Farnham gives his case away when he admits that Macbeth alone 
of his four late tragic heroes takes evil as his good.** If no villain is needed to 
precipitate the action of the last three tragedies, it is not because the evil is al- 
ready present in the hero himself but because Shakespeare is developing the 
special theme that it is part of the tragedy of the world that there are certain 
kinds of goodness which can themselves lead to tragedy. The late tragic heroes, 
less deeply flawed, go down because they cannot make the necessary kinds of 
adjustment to hard reality. 

A favorable interpretation of the character of Coriolanus, then, may not only 
earn for the play the popularity it deserves but may also conceivably have im- 
portant consequences for a study of Shakespeare’s development—and inciden- 
tally serve to refute the views of those who would see that development as an 
uninterrupted movement towards reconciliation with the universe. 


University of Sydney 


21 Shakespeare's Tragic Frontier, pp. t and 7. 

22 Indeed—and I am indebted to Roy Walker for pointing this out to me—Coriolanus’ final 
action is in strict accordance with the Biblical text: he spares the wicked city for the few righteous. 

28 Op. cit., p. 79. 
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readers and spectators to choose the title of the play them- 
selves, and such invitation is read as an appropriate sign of 


Sp Swoee4 Light-hearted gaiety, of course, there is in the comedy Shake- 
» a ae explains its perennial attraction—but to treat the alternate title 
of the play as a sign of it is to misread the serious artistic intent that causes the 
play’s unity of structure. In what follows, I propose the suggestion that self- 
deception as it manifests itself in love is the source of the comedy in the play 
and that the title “What You Will” declares the “actual final cause”* of the 
play. “The object of will is proposed to it by the reason; for a good as under- 
stood, not as sensed or imagined, is the object proportionate to will. Therefore 
the goodness of willing depends on the reason and on its object in the same 
way.” 

The theme of Twelfth Night is unrequital in love; this is a theme which 
exists in All’s Well, Troilus and Cressida, and Measure for Measure. The un- 
requital is linked with a prior act of self-deception in the lover; in Ber- 
tram, in Troilus, and in Angelo. In Twelfth Night, the act of self-deception 
consists in imposing on oneself a vision that does not really belong to oneself. 
Orsino, Olivia, and Malvolio are all creatures of self-deception. “In point of 
fact”, Aquinas notes wryly “most men seem to live according to sense rather 
than reason.” What they will is quite different from what they are, namely 
their rationality; they do think they are not what they are. Even with regard to 
Viola, the comedy consists in the contrast between the intention of her disguise, 
what she wills, and the actual consequences. 

The words “appetite” and “will” often occur in the play and merit some ex- 
planation in terms of the thought that generally prevailed in Shakespeare’s day. 
Without doing any violence to the intellectual diversity of the Elizabethan age 
or to the authority of the defining process that goes on in the play itself, we 
may be permitted to draw on external explication of the language of the play 
to strengthen our growing appreciation of the medieval affinities of Shake- 
speare’s work. I have drawn on Aquinas here, who, though not of the Middle 
Ages, does belong, as M. Gilson reminds us,’ to the Middle Ages. I am not 

1 “By ‘actual final cause’, I mean simply a cause without the assumption of which as somehow 
effective in the writing, the observable characteristics of the parts, their presence in the poem, their 
arrangement and proportioning and their interconnections cannot be adequately understood.”—R. S, 
Crane in The Languages of Criticism and The Structure of Poetry (University of Toronto Press, 
een Summa Theologica, ta-2ae. xix. 3. I have used Thomas Gilby’s translations. 


8 Etienne Gilson: The Christian Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas (London: Gollancz, 1957), p 
291. Gilson has been cited throughout from this work only. 
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suggesting that Shakespeare pored over the Summa; well-deliberated opinion, 
however, is becoming charier of minimizing the dramatist’s scholarship. I am 
not claiming Aquinas as a “source”; I am merely suggesting that a knowledge 
of Aquinas will be a legitimate help in giving precision to the medieval aspect 
of Shakespeare’s work. L. A. Cormican, for instance, has pointed out that the 
great popular success of The Book of Common Prayer was due not only to the 
power and cadence of its language but also to the clear and stimulating manner 
in which it defined habits of mind common in England for centuries. “It is 
particularly in The Book that we can realize the original meaning of the word 
‘Reformation’; what was aimed at, both by the divines and by the politicians 
whose financial interests were being served was not the creation of a new reli- 
gion but a certain purging of the old. If the Reformation succeeded (as in cer- 
tain ways, it triumphantly did) it was largely because it maintained so much 
of the older religion and thus became a vehicle for transmitting so many atti- 
tudes and interests characteristic of the Middle Ages. What was lost through 
the Reformation need not concern us here, since Shakespeare died long before 
the losses had much effect on literature.”* 

According to Aquinas, in everything there is an inclination or propensity 
to a particular form of behavior. The word “inclination” suggests a conscious 
tending towards an object; but Aquinas uses it in a very general sense, which 
would cover, to use his example, the natural upward movement of fire. “Propen- 
sity follows form. In the case of things without knowledge, each possesses one 
form limiting it to one existence or condition of natural being. The resulting 
propensity is called natural appetite.”® “Material things are, as it were, bound 
and stiffened with matter and so they are not self-directing; their tendencies 
follow a physical determinism and are shaped by the outside principle of their 
nature.”® In things which are capable of knowledge, however, we find an ap- 
petite which follows apprehension of an object as good or desirable. As present 
on the level of sensitive life, this appetite is called the animal or sensitive appe- 
tite. “Within each power, there is its own natural appetite for a suitable object; 
but, over and above, there is a special type of appetite, termed the animal ap- 
petite, resulting from perception and going for an object, not merely because 
it is congruous to this or that power, as seeing for the sight or hearing for the 
ear, but also because it is wanted by the whole organism.”? Aquinas also calls 
the sensitive appetite “sensuality”. “Sensuality is so called”, explains M. Gilson, 
“from sense movement, as sight is so called from seeing and as generally speak- 
ing, a power receives its name from its act. Indeed, sense movement, if we define 
it in itself and precisely, is only appetite consequent to the apprehension of the 
sensible by the senses.”® The sensitive appetite is in no way disordered. On the 
contrary it is natural and tends to the objective good of the thing which pos- 
sesses it. This sensitive appetite is, of course, found in man. But in man there is 
also a rational or intellectual appetite by which he desires a good consciously 
apprehended by the reason. “The sensitive appetite is at the stage between natu- 


4 Scrutiny, XVII, 196. 

5 §.T., ta. xxx. 1. 

6 Disputations, XXIII, de Veritate, 1. 
7 S.T., 1a. Ixxx. 1, ad 3. 

8 Gilson, p. 238. 
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ral appetite and the higher rational appetite which is termed will.”® “Rational 
nature is endowed, in addition to the sensitive appetite, with an inclination not 
necessarily moved by the desirable objects which it apprehends and capable of 
being moved or not, as it pleases. Its movement, consequently, is not determined 
by anything other than itself. Now no being can determine its own inclination 
toward an end if it does not first know the end and the relation of the means 
to the end. Such knowledge belongs only to rational creatures. An appetite not 
necessarily determined from without is therefore very closely bound to rational 
knowledge. Hence it is called the rational appetite or will.”*° Again, “Objects 
of sense and of intelligence are at different levels; in consequence, the intel- 
lectual appetite or will is a power distinct from the sensitive appetite.” ™ 

When we are dealing with the particular and the contingent and not the 
universal good, after cogitation, we decide on a course of action; our “election” 
of one means out of many to achieve the contingent end proposed, includes both 
the deliberation of reason and the decision of the will. Reason and understand- 
ing are required for deliberation and for judgment as to which means seem 
preferable. The will is required for assent to these means and for election; that 
is, for preferred choice for one of them. “Only acts controlled by man through 
his reason and will are properly termed human: they proceed from delibera- 
tion, Others may be called acts of the man but they are not human in the specific 
sense of the term.”?* The “sensuality” is called reasonable only in so far it obeys 
the reason. But when intelligence is obsequious to sensuality, derangement re- 
sults. 

The action of the play must be seen against this background, and the inter- 


pretation of “What You Will” suggested here will not seem, I hope, fantastic. 
When Orsino murmurs: 


If music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken and so die. 


pretty as the conceit may be, it is apparent that instead of achieving a reasonable 
sensuality, he has incited appetite by withdrawing the control of a rational will. 
“Irrelevant day-dreamings which flourish when a man ceases to exercise intel- 
lectual habits, will distract him to contraries so much so that unless the imagina- 
tion be refined by frequent use of intellectual habits, a man will get out of 
practice in making right judgments, indeed sometimes will become quite im- 
potent.” ** Orsino grows weary because “fatigue is incidental to the enjoyment of 
sensible activities; it comes from strain on their organs.”*® 


That strain again! it had a dying fall: 
O! it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

® Aquinas, Disputations, xxv, de Veritate, 1. 

10 Gilson, p. 238. 

11 §.T., 1a. Ixxx. 2. See also Gilson, p. 238. 

12 §.T., 1a-2ae. i. I. 

181II Contra Gentes, 81. Cf. Hooker: Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 1, vii, 2-6. See 
Peter Munz: The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul), 
Appendix, and also Hardin Craig: The Enchanted Glass (Blackwell’s reprint edition), p. 25. 

14 §.T., 1a-2ae. liii. 3. 

15 III Contra Gentes, 62. 
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Stealing and giving odour. Enough! no more: 
*Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 


Throughout the play, we find it difficult to take him seriously; he is so obviously 
not grown up. (In spite of Dr. Hotson!) He is suffering from superfluous con- 
cupiscence—intemperance, as Aquinas would say. Intemperance is called child- 
ish. Intemperate persons and children, both, agree in the event. A child is spoilt 
when left to his own devices; concupiscence grows stronger with gratification. 
Perfect enjoyment demands intelligence, says Aquinas. 

When we hear again how Olivia is deliberately plunged into grief and seeks 
to nurse and augment it, her malady also is the enthronement of appetite in her 
personality. Her grief is not wrong but she has abandoned all prudence. “Pru- 
dence furnishes the right plan for immediate conduct.”*® “Human conduct is 
always an affair of particular situations and therefore the prudent man must 
appreciate both the general principles of moral science and the singular objects 
of his activity.”*" Hence Cesario remonstrates: 


Sure, my noble lord, 
If she be so abandoned to her sorrow 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 


“Virtue in the emotional appetites is their habitual conformity with reason.” ® 
The point of Feste’s exchanges in I. v with Olivia is to show up the unnatural- 
ness, the “imprudence” of her life, of trying to wed calamity, ignoring that 
beauty is a flower that fades, of mourning excessively for her dead brother, the 
excess consisting in the supersedure of reason. Hence he sings later: “What is 
love? Tis not hereafter”; and Sir Toby with the song running in his befuddled 
brain says roundly, “My lady is a Cataian”, trying to cheat herself, her youth 
and her beauty. This is the abnormality in Olivia that provides the staple of 
the comedy; “the Comic Spirit delights in the exposure to healing laughter of 
whatever is out of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, bombastical, 
hypocritical, pedantic, fantastically delicate.” Meredith from whom the quota- 
tion comes adds: “Whenever it (i.e., the Comic Spirit) sees them self-deceived 
or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, drifting into vanities . . . the 
Comic Spirit is at hand to show up the falsity.” When we find Olivia tumbling 
into love much against her resolve, our response to the situation is a laughter 
that is truly in the comic spirit since it arises from our intellectual perception of 
how in Olivia will and appetite have ceased to be distinct powers. The tenor 
of her love with Viola is controlled by the loss of this distinction. 

It is because this source of the comic in the play is overlooked that Orsino’s 
marriage is often criticized as much too sudden. Precisely in the suddenness con- 
sists the comedy as it relates to Orsino. Just as Olivia before she knows what 
is happening falls head over heels in love with Cesario, bringing to surface the 
difference between idea and instinct, even so Orsino discovers that his love for 
Olivia was purely self-conjured. In Orsino, we have Shakespeare’s still imperfect 
realization of what M. Hubert Benoit has called an “adoring” lover; Orsino 


16 §.T., 1a-2ae. lvii. 4. 
17 §.T., 2a-2ae. xlvii. 2, ad 3. 
18 §.T., 1a-2ae. lvi. 4. 
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leads the way to Troilus.’® In adoration, explains M. Benoit, the woman is 
everything to the lover in that “she represents in his interior world, the unseen 
source of an infinitely more lively vision of the world but she is nothing to him 
in objective external fact. That is, the lover, though he usually believes he loves 
the woman, is in reality loving the subjective state that the image of the woman 
enables him to experience” (p. 9). Orsino transfers his affection easily from 
Olivia to Viola; he is able to do so because it is of the nature of adoration-love 
that the man who has a certain tendency that way projects his interior image 
of divinity on the beloved. The man who is capable of such a projection and 
who has in consequence a certain tendency to it is likely to love, with adoration, 
several times in the course of his life. M. Benoit also explains that such projec- 
tion is always sudden but not a violent phenomenon. 


O! when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methought she purged the air of pestilence. 


By nature, adoration-love is unilateral. 


The apparent symmetry noticeable in certain mutually amorous relations 
belongs to the admixture of other kinds of love. In pure adoration, absolute 
one-sidedness rules the relation. The lover sees the image of the adored one 
at the zenith of his heaven and the more he worships it, the lowlier he feels 
himself to be. Ardently proffering adoration to his idol, the lover is dynamic; 
the idol may receive or refuse his offering but in either case she remains im- 
mobile in the firmament. The lover as he watches himself with some clair- 
voyance soon sees that he has not the slightest desire to find himself being 
adored by the woman. He wants the lowly position in which he can enjoy 
the vertiginous fervours that arise within him and ascend like incense to his 
deity. . . . All he wants of the woman he adores is that she should willingly 
let herself be idolized, graciously welcoming all such services as he may 
wish to render. (P. 42) 


Again, it was the insufficient appreciation of the animating principle of the 
comedy, the difference between what we will and what we are, that induced 
Charles Lamb to speak of Malvolio as comic by accident only and still causes 
the play to be divided into plot and underplot. After all, the gulling of Malvolio, 
which is regarded as the underplot of the play, reveals his self-deception, the 
irrationality of his will. It has its parallel in Orsino’s fanciful reading of Feste’s 
pretty-pretty song and in Olivia’s pursuit of Viola. With this difference: the 
self-deception of Malvolio, springing from haughty self-conceit, involves others 
in discomfort. The innocent jesting of Feste is rebuked by him and this creates 
the impression that Malvolio is a kill-joy. “Jokes and plays are words and ges- 
tures that are not instructive but merely seek to give lively pleasure. We should 
enjoy them. They are governed by the virtue of witty gaiety to which Aristotle 
refers and which we call pleasantness. A ready-witted man is quick with 
repartees and turns speech and action to light relief.”*° Again, “It is against 
reason to be burdensome to others showing no amusement and acting as a wet- 
blanket. Those without a sense cf fun, who never say anything ridiculous and 
are cantankerous with those who do, these are vicious and are called grumpy 


19 Hubert Benoit: The Many Faces of Love (London: as and Kegan Paul, 1955). 
20 $.T., 2a-2ae. clxviii. 2. 
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and rude”.** This impression controls our interpretation of Malvolio’s attempt 
to curb Sir Toby and his associates. It is love of love with Orsino; it is the 
sickness of self-love with Malvolio. While well-ordered self-love is right and 
natural, pride in the sense of an inordinate desire of one’s own private excellence 
is a special sin.” How rancid Malvolio’s self-love is, is illustrated in his sup- 
pression of bear-baiting. Since character in drama is a composite creation in- 
volving the reactions of the audience and since the reactions relating to bear- 
baiting have altered, we do not quite realize the repugnancy of his character and 
anachronistically we think of him as a president of the S.P.C.A. or a humani- 
tarian liberal born before his times. If my view is correct, it becomes difficult to 
agree with Prof. Arthur Sewell that the indignities heaped upon Malvolio are 
almost more than that character can bear.?* Just as in Moliére, the theatrical 
convention of the actor’s mask ceases to be a jejune convention and becomes a 
symbol of Moliére’s conception of the comic,”* even so the nature of the punish- 
ment awarded to Malvolio is a scenic representation of what has taken place in 
Malvolio’s nature. Besides, we think of Malvolio’s imprisonment as an unbear- 
able weight on the character because we have uncritically abstracted the char- 
acter from the comic setting of Sir Thopas’ colloquy. Malvolio is no more tragic 
than Harpagon or Tartuffe. Any embarrassment that we may feel when he is 
discomfited arises from a change not in the character’s mode of existence but in 
the kind of responses that the character once evoked and does so no longer; 
the kind of society for which the comedy was written—and comedy is a 
particularly social art—no longer exists. The enormous self-love of Mal- 
volio, his overweening self-conceit, his wilfulness, his lack of balance, in- 
volving wickedness toward others, inevitably demanded the treatment he re- 
ceives, and hence it is difficult to agree with the contention that Malvolio is 
faced by or brought to a situation for which his previous address to the world 
had never covenanted. Prof. Sewell misconceives, I feel, the entire principle of 
Malvolio’s characterization. He should be compared with Moliére’s deliberately 
single-trait characters who end as they begin in accordance with the principles 
of dramatic construction adopted by the dramatist.” 

I should like to close this tentative suggestion with a more tentative specula- 
tion. 

Among Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida, All’s Well and Measure for Measure, 
there is a thematic kinship strengthened by chronological neighborhood. The 
theme of unrequital in love which occurs in these plays in a wide range of 
characterization, extending from Olivia to Helena and Mariana, has great 
tragic potentialities which require an utterly new type of comedy if a comic 
form is sought for the theme. The trick of confused identity, derived from the 
romances, gives Twelfth Night a comic conclusion, no doubt, but leaves us emo- 
tionally unsatisfied; the style is felt to be somewhat inadequate to the intrinsic 
demands and scope of the “idea” of the play. Hence we have that odd feeling, 


21 §.T., 2a-2a¢. clxviii. 4. 

22 §.T., 1a-2ae. Ixxvii. 4, ad 1 and “Commentary”, II Sentences, V. i. 3. 

28 Arthur Sewell: Character and Society in Shakespeare (O.U.P.). 

24] am indebted here and in what follows to W. G. Moore’s Moliere: A New Criticism (O.U.P.). 
25 Viola’s reply to Olivia’s query, “Are you a comedian?” is interesting: “I am not that I play.” 
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glimpsed sometimes in the midst of our admiration, that in this play “there is 
a certain lack of warmth, a sense that the poet is not creating from the deepest 


springs of his experience.” It is significant that this feeling does not arise with 
Malvolio’s characterization. 


Mahakoshal Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur, India 


26 J. C. Maxwell: “Shakespeare: The Middle Plays”, a chapter in the Penguin The Age of 
Shakespeare. 
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GIS reflected in this eighth annual survey, Shakespearian produc- 
Px) tions throughout the world continue to include a wide diver- 
}| sity of plays, rather than a concentration on a few of the best 
Qf}, known works. And Shakespeare is certainly the most popular 
2 playwright when it comes to world representation: of the 
over three hundred productions listed here, sixteen countries 
Wi ES where English is not the native tongue account for a third. 
There is a Shakespearian repertory theatre in Japan; an Italian company toured 
a Shakespeare play in South America; and in Germany, Shakespeare led the 
native playwrights in total number of performances. 

Hamlet continues to be the world’s favorite Shakespeare play. It was per- 
formed during the past season in lavish Victorian costumes by the Old Vic 
Company in England and on the continent; and in ballet shirts and jeans by 
a troupe of Australian actors on tour. Such outstanding actors essayed the role 
as Michael Redgrave at Stratford-upon-Avon, a thoughtful, modern hero, and 
John Neville at the Old Vic, a romantic Hamlet. Cyril Cusack played the part 
in Ireland, Oskar Werner toured Germany as Hamlet, and Fritz Weaver was 
seen in the role at Stratford, Connecticut. American colleges invited guest 
actors to play Hamlet with a local cast: Ellis Rabb was seen at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and William Hutt at Hofstra College. There were eighteen produc- 
tions in Germany and eleven in Russia. 

Touring Shakespeare meant that audiences and school children in smaller 
towns here and abroad had an opportunity to see the plays. The Australian 
company mentioned above visited sixty schools with abridged versions of 
Hamlet and Henry IV, Part 1, and played to 20,000 children. The Canadian 
Players, whose home is Stratford, toured Othello extensively throughout the 
United States and Canada, and a group of young graduate students from Catho- 
lic University, Players, Inc., provided for many school children in remote towns 
in the United States their first acquaintance with Shakespeare, presenting The 
Taming of the Shrew and Romeo and Juliet. During the summer, under the 
auspices of the American Educational Theatre Association and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Players offered The Taming of the Shrew to American 
servicemen stationed at bases abroad, some of whom were seeing both live 
theatre and Shakespeare for the first time in their lives. The response was over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic. France’s excellent Government-subsidized regional 
touring companies like the Comédie de l'Est and the Comédie de Provence 
continued to include Shakespeare in their repertoire. And state universities, 
like the University of Minnesota, sent their drama departments on tour through- 
out their home and neighbor states with a Shakespearian production. 
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Summer and Shakespeare festivals are practically synonymous. Tents, plat- 
forms, replica stages and theatres, gardens and arenas held summer Shakespeare 
plays, including those at San Diego, Ashland, and Stratford in the United States, 
the Stratfords in Canada and England, and Carcassonne, France. The Univer- 
sity of Colorado inaugurated an annual festival at Boulder, in a beautiful out- 
door amphitheatre with an especially-constructed Elizabethan stage. 

In production, the trend toward a unit setting before which the action flows 
continuously has become practically an established practice, and a production 
which halts to lower the curtain and change the scenery is almost a nineteenth- 
century relic. Experimental productions solved the problem of continuity in 
various ways. At the University of Kansas presentation of Henry IV, Part 1, 
a forty-two-foot turntable revolved to new positions for the various scenes; the 
William and Mary Theatre Othello employed an orchestra lift to bring new 
scenes into position or to provide an extended apron. The replica Elizabethan 
stages at Hofstra College and the University of Illinois provided the levels and 
entrances for the same rapid flow of movement as the plays originally enjoyed. 

Experimentation in placing the plays in periods other than traditional ones 
led to the Victorian Hamlet at the Old Vic mentioned above; Cavalier Twelfth 
Nights at the Vic and at Stratford-upon-Avon; A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
by the Footlight Players of Charleston set at a Southern plantation with cos- 
tumes of the ante-bellum South; and a nineteenth-century Muck Ado at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. Perhaps the second space-age Shakespeare was offered at 
Georgetown University, with their production of Julius Caesar (see SQ, VI, 85, 
for a Yale production of The Tempest in 1954). 

The Old Vic completed its five-year Folio Plan during the season here 
recorded, having presented all of the plays in the canon during that time. The 
plan concluded with a blaze of glory, a presentation of Henry VIII with two 
of England’s greatest stars, Dame Edith Evans as Queen Katharine and Sir 
John Gielgud as Wolsey. 

In reminding our readers that Current Theatre Notes for 1957-1958 can be 
considered only representative, we should like to call again on the members 
of the Shakespeare Association for their help in expanding this annual list by 
sending programs or notes on productions of Shakespeare plays which they 
may produce or see, here or abroad, during the scason from October 1, 1958, 
to October 1, 1959. (Postal address: Mrs. John Griffin, 200 W. 108th St., New 
York 25, New York.) 

The following compilation owes much to such contributors in this country 
and abroad, without whose help it could not exist. We sincerely thank all 
theatre groups and individuals who sent us programs, photographs, and produc- 
tion notes. American theatre organizations may be interested to know that 
their material submitted to the Notes (unless its return has been requested) 
is then forwarded to the Shakespeare Library at Birmingham, England, where 
it becomes part of the production files there. 

For their invaluable assistance and advice, our grateful thanks to Mrs. 
Donald F. Hyde, President of the Association, and Dr James G McManaway, 
editor of Shakespeare Quarterly. And our sincere appreciation to all our cor- 
respondents abroad who have given so generously of their time and knowledge 
in aiding us to gather information on productions in their countries, including: 
Prof. Robert Davril of the United States Educational Commission for France, 
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Paris; Mme. Maurice Garreau-Dombasle, Paris; Rev. Henry L. Irvin, SJ., 
Ateneo de Manila, Philippines; Prof. Choji Kato, Theatre Museum, Waseda 
University, Tokyo; Mr. Kristian Smidt, University of Oslo; Mr. David Stelling 
of London; Mr. Victor H. Woods, City Librarian, Birmingham, England; Miss 
L. D. Kislova, The Union of Soviet Societies of Friendship and Cultural Rela- 


tions with Foreign Countries, Moscow; and Mr. Gary Azerian, Hunter College, 
New York. 


Hunter College 


Shakespearian Productions, October 1, 1957-October 1, 1958 
All’s Well That Ends Well 


October 29-November 2. University of Wisconsin Players, Madison, Wisconsin. Directed by 
Robert Hethmon, designed by Joel Cook. 


July 8, 16, 20. Festival of Carcassonne, Carcassonne, France. Directed by Georges Wilson, scenic 
design by Alain Bourbaonnais, music by Maurice Jarre. Adaptation by Jacques Tournier and 
Mr. Wilson. Jean Barrez as Bertram, France Descaut as Helen, J. M. Amato as Parolles. 


Season 1957-58. Latvian SSR, Daugavpils, U.S.S.R. National Republic Theatre. 46 perform- 
ances, 


Anthony and Cleopatra 


July 18-August 31, in repertory. San Diego Shakespeare Festival, San Diego, California. Pre- 
sented at the Old Globe, a replica Shakespearian theatre. 


1957-June 1958. Russian Theatre, Tallin, U.S.S.R. 9 performances. 
1957-June 1958. Dramatic Theatre, Sverdlovsk, U.S.S.R. 49 performances. 


As You Like It 


January 11, thereafter in repertory. Wiirttembergische Landesbiihne, Esslingen, Germany. 


January 20-February 28. The New York Shakespeare Festival, Hecksher Theatre, New York, 
N.Y. Directed by Stuart Vaughan. Nancy Wickwire as Rosalind, Robert Blackburn as Orlando, 
George C. Scott as Jaques. 


January 27. Intimate Theatre, High Wycombe, England. David Rush, director, 


April 9-13. Eliot Drama Group, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Directed by John Hallowell. Cos- 
tumes by Deborah Dorsey. Moira Wylie as Rosalind, Robert Jordan as Orlando, Arthur Wald- 
stein as Touchstone. Acted by undergraduates of Harvard and Radcliffe, in the stone indoor 
courtyard of the Fogg Art Museum, staged virtually without any setting. 


April 26-27. Tokyo Women’s Univeisiiy Hall, Tokyo, Japan. Performed by students of the 
university. 


May sv. Gakushuin University, Toshima Public Hall, Tokyo, Japan. Presented by students of 
the English Department. 


July 1-July 27, in repertory. Northwestern University Drama Festival, Evanston, Illinois. Di- 
rected by James Gousseff, designed by George Crepeau, setting and costumes by Paul Rein- 
hardt. Brett Harvey as Rosalind, Leonard Rubin as Orlando, Lewis Palter as Jaques. Presented 
on a formal outdoor stage so designed that the setting was duplicated on an indoor stage to 
be used in case of bad weather. 


July 9-12. The Palo Duro Players, West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. Directed by Wil- 
liam A. Moore and Margaret E. Moore, designed by Robert L. Antrim. Marty Hinson as 
Rosalind, Jerry Williams as Orlando, Tom Culpepper as Touchstone. Presented out of doors, 














King John, presented by the Marlowe Society of Cambridge University in association with 
the Arts Theatre, Cambridge. Photo by Edward Leigh. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor, produced by the State Mossovet Drama Theatre, Moscow. 
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roduced by the Catholic University Players at a service club 


The Taming of the Shrew, p 


for U. S. Army forces in Berlin. Photo by Alice Griffin. 














1 Henry IV, produced at the University of Kansas. 


Hamlet, produced at Colorado State College, Greeley. Photo by Bob Waters. 





Othello, produced at Cornell University. 
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Romeo and Juliet, produced at Amherst College in association with Smith College. 


Julius Caesar, produced at Bob Jones University. 
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July 14-July 26. The Earle Grey Company Annual Shakespeare Festival, Trinity College, To- 


ronto, Canada. With Earle Grey and Mary Godwin. Presented out of doors on a neo-Eliza- 
bethan stage. 


Season 1957-58. City Theatre, Gothenburg, Sweden. Directed by Hans Dahlin, settings by Karl- 
Johan Strém, Inga Tidblad as Rosalind, Jane Friedmann as Celia, Olof Bergsirém as Orlando. 
“Miss Tidblad . . . played Rosalind in a new way . - . dropped all pretence of sweetness and 
came right down to earth in a performance that actually included jumping from a bridge.” 


1957. Comedy Theatre, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 1 performance. 
The Comedy of Errors 


October 16-18, 20, Equity Library Theatre, Lenox Hill Playhouse, New York, New York. Di- 
rected by John McCabe, settings and lighting by Miles Kreuger. 


July 28-August 2. Earle Grey Company Annual Shakespeare Festival, Trinity College, ‘Toronto, 
Canada. With Earle Grey and Mary Godwin. Presented outdoors on a neo-Elizabethan stage. 


August 10-22, The Hovenden Players, Hovenden Theatre Club, London, England. Directed 
by Valery Hovenden. Ivan Stafford as Antipholus of Ephesus, Ian Calder as Antipholus of 
Syracuse, Patricia Taylor and Dorothy Grumbar as the two Dromios. Also presented on Au- 
gust 23 in the George Inn courtyard, for the Southwark Shakespeare Festival. 


1957-June 1958. TUZ, Kazan, U.S.S.R. 23 performances. 

1957. Novogorod, U.S.S.R. 19 performances. 

1957. Tashkent TUZ, U.S.S.R. 36 performances. 

January-June 1958. Russian Theatre, Frunze, U.S.S.R. 7 performances. 


Coriolanus 


October. Biihnen der Stadt, Essen, Germany. Translation by Richard Flatter. 


June 23-July 6. The Hovenden Players, Hovenden Theatre Club, London, England. Directed 
by Valery Hovenden. Spence Coulter as Coriolanus, Christopher Banks as Menenius, and 
Margaret Brogan as Volumnia. Also presented on June 21 in the George Inn courtyard, for the 
Southwark Shakespeare Festival. 


Cymbeline 


July 12. Richmond Shakespeare Society. Borough of Southwark Shakespeare Festival, George 
Inn courtyard, London, England. An open-air performance. 


Season 1957-58. Schauspielhaus Bochum, Bochum, Germany. 
Hamlet 


Cpened September 18, thereafter in repertory. The Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Di- 
rected by Michaei Benthall, decor and costumes by Audrey Cruddas-. John Neville as Hamlet, 
Jack Gwillim as Claudius, Coral Browne as Gertrude. Also appeared at the Paris Festival, 
Theatre des Nations, July 11, 12, 13, and opened its American tour in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, in September 1958. “No hint of irony, of ferocity, of humour enters into this clockwork 
Hamlet. . . . Mr. Neville, admirably as he plays many different parts, seems as Hamlet to 
lack the personal fascination without which the character cannot sustain the action.” The 
Times (London), September 19, 1957. 


Opened October 1 at Strasbourg, France, and after four performances, toured cities and towns 
throughout eastern France. La Comédie de L’Est, Centre, Dramatique National. Directed and 
translated by Hubert Gignoux, who also performed the title role. Costumes by René Allio, 
music by Ivan Devriés. Wanda Kerien as Gertrude, Paul Bru as Claudius. “. . . la renouvelle- 
ment que M. Gignoux lui apporte par son interprétation, le nettoyage qu'il a fair subir a la 
statue. C’est sobre, depouillé, extremement viril, noyé par la brume légére d’une ironie un peu 
triste. Cela pétille et vibre d’intelligence. Aucune trace de féminité, pas la moindre ‘dégoulinade’ 
psychologique.” Jean-Jacques Gautier. 


October. Bradford Civic Playhouse, Bradford, England. Directed by Jeffrey Smith, designed by 
Raymond Tetley. Phillip Stone as Hamlet, Tom Woodrow as Claudius, Jean Oldfield as Ger- 
trude. Presented in Victorian costume. F 
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October, thereafter in repertory. Stadtische Biihne, Heidelberg, Germany. 

October 4, thereafter in repertory. Schiller Theatre, Berlin, Germany. 

October, thereafter in repertory. Biihnen der Stadt, Grosses Haus, Kéln, Germany. 
October, thereafter in repertory. Schwabisches Landesschauspiel, Memmingen, Germany. 
October, thereafter in repertory. Sachsische Staatstheater, Dresden, Germany. 


Opened October 28. Dublin Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Ireland. Cyril Cusack as Hamlet. Directed 
by Howard O. Sackler. 


November 4-9. Perth Theatre Company, Perth, Scotland. Directed by David Stewart, designed 
by Mary Purvis. David Stewart as Hamlet, Joyce Bain as Ophelia, Valerie Lush as Gertrude. 


December. Theatre Royal, Lincoln, England. 
March 5-6. Kulturring-Festsale, Peine, Germany. Oskar Werner, guest star, in the title role. 


March 9. Weserbergland-Festhalle, Hameln, Germany. Oskar Werner as guest artist in the 
title role. 


March 11. Northampton Repertory Theatre, Northampton, England. Lionel Hamilton, director. 
March 11, thereafter in repertory. Biihnen der Stadt, Zwickau, Germany. 
March 17. Wimbledon Repertory Theatre, Wimbledon, England, John McKelvey, director. 


March 17-22. Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. Directed by Donald L. 
Barbe, stage design by William G. Burbick, costumes by Norma Langham. Croy Pitzer as 
Hamlet, Robert Sola as Claudius, Beverly Bemiss and Nancy Reese as Gertrude. The presenta- 
tion was offered in celebration of International Theatre Month. 


March 26, thereafter in repertory. Stadttheater, Regensburg, Germany. 


April 2, 4, 12, 13, 16, 25-26, respectively, at: Stidtisches Theater, Mainz; Badisches Staats- 
theater, Karlsruhe; Stadtische Biihne, Heidelberg; Theater der Stadt, Baden-Baden; Landesthea- 
ter, Tiibingen; and Bayerisches Staatsschauspiel, Munich, Germany, all with Oskar Werner as 
guest artist in the title role. 


Opened April 22. Bristol Old Vic Company, Theatre Royal, Bristol, England. Directed by 
John Moody. 


April 24-26. Ohio Alpha Chapter of Theta Alp! 1 Phi, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. Directed by R. C. Hunter, designed by D. C. Eyssen, costumes by Ann Roth. Actor Ellis 
Rabb appeared as guest star in the title role, with Edith Kelly as Gertrude, Hal Handerson as 
Claudius. Said the director, “We feel that this association with a professional actor of Mr. 


Rabb’s capacity was extremely worth while . . . one of the most successful of our long series 
of annual Shakespeare plays.” 


April 25-May 3. Ninth Annual Shakespeare Festival, Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island. 
Directed by Bernard Beckerman. Actor William Hutt of the Stratford Shakespeare Festival in 
Ontario appeared as guest star in the title role. The production was based upon the research 
of John C. Adams in Elizabethan methods of staging. The festival opened the college’s new 


playhouse, and included also two Tudor plays, Gammer Gurton’s Needle and the interlude 
Nice Wanton. 


May 26-August 21. Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust in association with the Arts Council 
of Australia. Tour of an abridged 90-minute version by a company of four actors and one 
actress, to some 60 schools, playing to approximately 20,000 children. John Trevor directed. 
Clement McCallin led the company. “Five professional actors in basic dress of ballet shirt and 
jeans, supplemented occasionally by a rich cloak, a suitable drape or a royal crown, managed 
all the parts... . Here was Shakespeare stripped to the essentials of words and movement and 
these on the whole were executed brilliantly.” The Education Gazette, 8/1/58. 


Opened June 3, thereafter in repertory. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
England. Directed by Glen Byam Shaw, scenery and costumes by Motley, music by Antony 
Hopkins. Michael Redgrave as Hamlet, Dorothy Tutin as Ophelia, Mark Dignam as Claudius, 
Googie Withers as Gertrude. “Michael Redgrave’s thoughtful and mature approach to Hamlet 
and Glen Byam Shaw’s clear and plain direction of the play laid bare the crux of the matter, 
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the ‘cursed spite’ which enforced drastic action upon a man of philosophic nature and melan- 
choly temperament. .. . Mr. Redgrave seemed little made up and his present-day appearance 
accentuated the nightmare which Hamlet’s problem became for him. . . . Motley’s scenery 
was plain, a few pillars and a flight of steps. . . . The Ophelia of Dorothy Tutin was very 
troubled in spirit from the first. . . . It was a moving performance. She sang wildly but 


sweetly when mad, fluttering up and down a flight of steps like a frightened bird.” Harold 
Matthews, Theatre World (London), July 1958. 


June 7. Islington Players and Query Players. Borough of Southwark Shakespeare Festival, Lon- 
don, England. Open air performance in the George Inn courtyard. 


Opened July 19, thereafter in repertory. American Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, Connecticut. 
Directed by John Houseman, setting by David Hays, costumes by Alvin Colt, music by Virgil 
Thomson, Fritz Weaver as Hamlet, Morris Carnovsky as Claudius, Geraldine Fitzgerald as 
Gertrude, Inga Swenson as Ophelia. “Mr. Weaver has inherited little from the Melancholy 
Princes of the past. . . . He is not notably princely, is not a romantic figure, nor especially 
musical. Indeed, his is a Hamlet happiest in the prose. Where his strength does lie is in the 
wiry integrity of the man. ... The result is an intelligent, dry, striving Hamlet who lives 


out his life and revenge in front of us, yet remains isolated. . . .” Herbert Whittaker, New 
York Herald-Tribune, July 20, 1958. 


July 24-25. The Little Theatre of the Rockies, Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado. Di- 
rected by Helen Langworthy, designed by Lloyd Norton. Bill J. Foster as Hamlet, Linda 
Marshall as Ophelia, Nancy Green as Gertrude. “Played with a minimum of cuts, divided into 


two parts, and use was made of our forestage and revolving stage to provide for a continuous 
flow of action from one scene to another.” 


August 2-16 in repertory, Colorado Shakespeare Festival, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado, Directed by J. H. Crouch, costumes by Inge Schmidt. George Wall as Hamlet, 
Fowler Osburn as Claudius, Ricky Weiser as Gertrude. The first annual outdoor Shakespeare 
festival. 

Summer. Luisenburg-Festspiele, Wunsiedel, Germany. 

Season 1957-58. Wuppertaler Biihnen, Wuppertale, Germany. 

Season 1957-58. Theater der Werftstadt, Stralsund, Germany. 

1957. Batumi Theatre, Georgian SSR, U.S.S.R. 10 performances. 

1957. Theatre of the Red Torch, Novosibirsk, U.S.S.R. 19 performances. 

1957. Theatre of Shevchenko, U.S.S.R. 7 performances. 

1957. Molotov Theatre, U.S.S.R. 24 performances. 

1957-1958. Mayakovsky Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 83 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Zankovetzkoy Theatre, Lvov, U.S.S.R. 30 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Hamza Theatre, Tashkent, U.S.S.R. 26 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Russian Theatre, Frunze, U.S.S.R. 30 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Kaluga Theatre, U.S.S.R. 30 performances. 

January-June 1958. Vahtangov Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 16 performances. 


January-June 1958. Rostov on Don Theatre, U.S.S.R. 1 performance. 


Julius Caesar 


Season 1957-58. Shakespearewrights, Jan Hus House, New York, New York. Directed by 
Philip Lawrence on an open stage; Donald Goldman, designer and producer. Sydney Walker 
as Caesar, Ernest Graves as Brutus, Joseph Ruskin as Cassius, and Ronald Bishop as Casca. 


October 17. Stidtische Biihne, Hagen, Germany. A guest performance by the Bochum Schau- 
spielhaus. 


November 13-16. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Directéd by Harold I. Hansen, de- 
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signed by Al Sensenbach. Charles Whitman as Mare Antony, Dick Waite as Marcus Brutus, 
Tom Macaulay as Cassius. 


November 18-19. University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. Directed by G. Brodersen. Ed 
Ewanko as Antony, Bryan Dobbs as Brutus, Perry Rosemond as Cassius. A modern dress pro- 
duction with an absolute minimum of setting, to emphasize its similarity to our modern society. 


November 28-29. The Classic Players, Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. Di- 
rected by Elizabeth Edwards, setting by Murray Havens, Charles Britt as Marc Antony, David 
Yearick as Brutus, Grant Hendrickson as Cassius. 


March 13-15. The King’s Players, King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Designed and 
directed by Carl E. Wagner, costumes by Vincent Scassellati. Burton Berrettini as Antony, 
Charles Yantis as Brutus, William Livelsberger as Cassius. Staged in «rena style, with the 
audience arranged in the shape of a horseshoe. 


March 14-15. Mask and Bauble Society, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Directed 
and designed by Donn B. Murphy. Walter R. Smith as Antony, James A. Heffernan as Brutus, 
John K. Russell as Cassius. The production, in a space age decor, “was given a futuristic aura 
through space staging in spotlighted areas in and around three triangular pylons. These pylons, 
adapted from the Greek periaktoi, revolved and moved to different parts of the stage to sug- 
gest location changes.” 


April 29-30. Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas. Directed by L. L. Carlisle. 


May 14-17. St. Olaf College Theatre, Northfield, Minnesota. Directed by B. Wayne Quist, de- 
signed by David M. Thompson. Robert Stolper as Marc Antony, J. Leland Mebust as Brutus, 
Paul Christianson as Cassius. 


August 4-14 in repertory. Colorado Shakespeare Festival, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. Directed by Hal J. Todd, designed by Inge Schmidt, Robert Cornwall as Antony, 
Fowler Osburn as Brutus, Michael Montel as Cassius. 


Season 1957-58. Schauspielhaus, Bochum, Germany. 
Season 1957-58. Landestheater-Opernhaus, Hannover, Germany. 
Season 1957-58. Stidtische Biihne, Theater in der Wagnerschule, Ulm, Germany. 


Season 1957-1958, in repertory. Schauspielhaus, Ziirich, Switzerland. Directed by Oskar 
Wilterlin, settings by Teo Otto, costumes by Christiane Karge. Robert Dietl as Antony, Peter 
Schiitte as Brutus, Konrad Georg as Cassius. A semi-realistic set, against a montage of armor, 
shields, spears, and standards on a huge cobweb of rope. “Very effective for the 12 scenes be- 
fore intermission, but it made the battle scenes that followed appear to be fought on the deck 
of a ship.” 


King Henry IV, Part One 


Opened October 31. Théitre de la Cité, Villeurbanne, France. Directed and adapted by Roger 
Planchon, who played Henry. Costumes and setting by René Allio. Jean Bouise as Faistaff, 
Alain MacMoy as Hal. Said Jean-Jacques Gautier of the twenty-six-year-old director: “le travail 
du metteur en scene est déja extraordinaire d’intelligence et d’ingéniosité.” Pierre Marcabru 
wrote of the interpretation of the Prince: “. . . des la premiére replique celui-ci était établi, était 
un tout. Il ne restait plus 4 ce cynique qu’a jouer la comédie. . . . Se tenant 4 carreau, prudent, 
roublard, il pouvait tout aussi bien faire un parfait chef de bande qu’un parfait chef de peuple.” 


Opened November 11. Ipswich Theatre, Ipswich, England. Peter Coe, director. 


November 12-14, 16. University of Kansas Theatre, Lawrence, Kansas. Directed by Lewis Goff, 
scenery designed by Virgil Godfrey, costumes by Jane Quaid. Actor Jerome Kilty was the guest 
star, playing Falstaff, William Kuhlke as Hal, Roger Brown as Hotspur. A formal setting on 
a forty-two-foot turntable revolved to new positions in sight of the audience. 


November 21-23. Laboratory Theatre, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Directed by M. B. 
Drexler. 


December 14-15. The Shakespeare-Classic Theatre, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Directed by 
Robert K. Bishop, settings by Robert Ennis. Dr. Bishop played Falstaff; Don Sherwood as Hal, 
Joseph Dale as Hotspur. 
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Opened April 16. Bankside Players, Chiswick Empire, London, England. Directed by Robert 
Atkins. Also toured. 


June 23-September 17 in repertory. Shakespearean Festival, Stratford, Ontarioy Canada. Di- 
rected by Michael Langham, designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, music by John Cook. Max Help- 
mann as Henry IV, Douglas Rain as Prince Hal, Douglas Campbell as Falstaff. A straight- 
forward, clear production, moving rapidly on the open stage, surrounded by the audience on 
three sides. Entrances from the audience aisles added to the pageantry and to the excitement of 
the battle scenes. 


King Henry IV, Part Two 


Opened April 18. Bankside Players, Chiswick Empire, London, England. Directed by Robert 
Atkins. Also toured. 


King Henry V 


Opened January 28 for three weeks. Nottingham Theatre Trust, Nottingham Playhouse, Not- 
tingham, England. Directed by Val May, designed by Mark King. Brian Spink as Henry V, 
Michael Malnick as Chorus, Irene Hamilton as Katherine. The authentic sound effects were 
an unusual feature of the production. 


May 26-August 21. Sydney, Australia, Young Elizabethan Players, Australian Elizabethan Thea- 
tre Trust. A school tour, in repertory with Hamlet, visiting some 60 schools and playing to 
approximately 20,000 children. Directed by John Trevor. An abridged version, including 
scenes from Henry IV, cut to sixty minutes. Performed by five actors led by Clement McCallin. 


King Henry VI, Parts One and Two 


Opened October 16, thereafter in repertory. The Old Vic, London, England, Dougias Seale, 
who directed, arranged the text; setting and costumes by Leslie Hurry, music by Frederick 
Marshall. Barbara Jefford as Queen Margaret, Paul Daneman as Henry VI, John Neville as 
Warwick. 


King Henry VI, Part Three 


Opened October 17, thereafter in repertory. The Old Vic, London, England. Directed by 
Douglas Seale, designed by Leslie Hurry, with the same cast as above and Derek Godfrey as 
Gloucester. 


King Henry VIII 


Opened May 13, thereafter in repertory. The Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Directed by 
Michael Benthall, designed by Loudon Sainthill, music by Gordon Jacob. Edith Evans as 
Katharine of Aragon, John Gielgud as Cardinal Wolsey, and Harry Andrews as Henry VIII. 
The final production of the five-year Folio Plan at the Old Vic, in which all the plays in the 
Folio were presented. During the summer, the production toured on the continent, appearing 
at the Théatre des Nations, Paris, July 7-10. “For all his sudden outburst of rage Harry An- 
drews conveys a King of intelligence and dignity, which in fact may be nearer to history... . 
John Gielgud—here in his blazing scarlet robe, is every inch a Cardinal, but whether he fully 
conveys the enigmatic Wolsey, the self-made and ambitious, is open to doubt. As a piece of 
acting it is magnificent and the abrupt collapse from self-confidence in Wolsey’s scene of 
downfall is most moving. . . . Edith Evans succeeds unbelievably in sinking her own dynamic 
personality and presenting a true and living portrait of this good woman. . .. the death 
scene is the most moving version we have seen. .. .” F.S., Theatre World (London) June 1958. 


King John 
March 3-15. Marlowe Society, Cambridge University, Arts Theatre, Cambridge, England. Di- 
rected by Clive Perry, designed by Ewen MacCleod. The actors are anonymous, The produc- 
tion was in celebration of the fiftieth year of the Society. 
Summer 1958. Théatre de Ménilmontant, Paris. 

King Lear 
October, thereafter in repertory. Stidt. Biihnen-Schauspielhaus, Erfurt, Germany. 
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October 17-18, Furman University Theatre Guild, Greenville, South Carolina. Directed by 
Dorothy Richey, designed by Robert Kunkel. Harold Owens as Lear, Fred Badders as Glouces- 
ter, John Boland as Edgar. The setting was of platforms and step units, with the modifications 
of set pieces made in dim light in view of the audience. 


Opened February 19, thereafter in repertory. Old Vic Theatre, London, England, Directed by 
Douglas Seale, settings by Leslie Hurry. Paul Rogers as Lear, Derek Francis as Gloucester, 
Rosemary Webster as Cordelia. “This in many ways splendid production . . . will be remem- 
bered less as a character study than as a spot-lit saga with multiform plot cumulative and 
convergent. . . . all action, or nearly all, takes place upon a circular dais flooded with light, 
a method which provided continuity and a dream-like unity. [Paul Rogers’] performance was 
commendable for calculation and the ability to project what the action required. There was 
not much suggestion of heart and his madness had a very high method-content . . . more 
important than majesty, passion was rather wanting.” H.G.M., Theatre World (London) 


April 1958. 
February 24. Oxford University Dramatic Society, Oxford, England. Stephen Aaron, director, 


April 17-26. Produced by John Eyre, Peabody Playhouse, Boston, Massachusetts. Stephen 
Randall directed, Peter Chermayeff and Eric Martin designed the set, Nadine Duwez the 
costumes. Harold Scott as King Lear, Arthur Lewis as Kent, Mikel Lambert as Cordelia. 


April 22-26. University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Directed by B. Iden Payne. The annual 
Shakespeare production. In connection with the presentation, a King Lear exhibit was held. 


June 30-July 12. Earle Grey Company Annual Shakespeare Festival, Trinity College, Toronto, 
Canada. Presented out of doors on a replica Elizabethan stage. 


July 5. Borough Polytechnic Players, Borough of Southwark Shakespeare Festival, London, 
England. An open-air performance at the George Inn courtyard. 


Opened July 29, thereafter in repertory through September 3. Oregon Shakespearean Festival, 
Ashland, Oregon. 


July. Comédie de Provence, France. Directed by G. Douking. On tour to Toulon and other 
cities in France. 


1957. Bryansk Theatre, U.S.S.R. 5 performances. 

1957. Kaluga Theatre, U.S.S.R. 1 performance. 

1957. Kurgan Theatre, U.S.S.R. 39 performances. 

1957. Rovno Theatre, U.S.S.R. 9 performances. 

1957. Tartar Academic Theatre, Kazan, U.S.S.R. 7 performances. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Russian Theatre, Minsk, U.S.S.R. 23 performances. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Russian Theatre, Riga, U.S.S.R. 24 performances. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Tadjik SSR, Stalingrad, U.S.S.R. 10 performances. 


King Richard II 


November 18-23. Guildford Theatre, Guildford, England. Directed by Robert Marsden, de- 


signed by Brian Currah. Philip Bond as Richard, Edward Kelsey as Gaunt, Colin Rix as 
Bolingbroke. 


January 24, thereafter in repertory. Theater der Stadt, Baden-Baden, Germany. 


Season 1957-58. Landestheater, Hannover, Germany. 


King Richard III 


October 5, thereafter in repertory. Volkstheater-Grosses Haus, Rostock, Germany. 


November 1-February 2, nineteen performances. Stidtische Biihnen, Augsburg, Germany. Di- 
rected by Helmut Gaick, designed by Hans-Ulrich Schmiickle. Jiirgen Brock as Richard, Hilde- 
gard Baumm as Anne, Elsbeth Jager as Elizabeth. 
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November 25. New York Shakespeare Festival, Heckscher Theatre, New York, New York. 
Directed by Stuart Vaughan. George C. Scott as Richard, in an outstanding performance, which 
made a tortured human being, rather than a monster, out of the role. 


January 8-11. The University of Illinois Theatre, Urbana, Illinois. Directed by Charles H. 
Shattuck, costumes by Genevieve Richardson. Cecil Jones as Richard, Lamar Prosser as Buck- 
ingham, John Pettit as Hastings. Presented on a replica of the Globe stage. “The two main 
principles of production were Mark Van Doren’s metaphor of the ‘stonewall of music’ and 
the injunction to ‘stop acting: elocute.’” 


January 25, thereafter in repertory. Stadttheater, Zurich, Switzerland. 


1957-June 30, 1958. Mardjanishvili Theatre, Tbilisi, U.S.S.R. 42 performances. 
Love's Labour’s Lost 


November 20-24. University of Detroit Theatre, Detroit, Michigan. Directed by Richard J. 
Burgwin, designed by Daniel P. Lomax, costumes by Joan Glinski. Dennis Moffett as Berowne, 
Margaret Manion as Rosaline, Frances Dunbar as the Princess of France. 


March 7-15. Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, England. Directed by Ian Emmerson, designed 
by Anna Welbourne. 


Macbeth 


October 1, opened. David Lewis New Theatre Company, Liverpool, Englaad. 
Opened October 30, thereafter in repertory. Stadtische Biihne, Hagen, Germany. 
Opened November 17, thereafter in repertory, Opernhaus, Diisseldorf, Germany. 


December 3, 4, 5. Fylde College Theatre Group, Blackpool Technical College and School of 
Art, Blackpool, England. Directed by Frank Winfield, who also played the title role. Shirley 
Wakley as Lady Macbeth, Robert Readdie as Macduff. 


Opened February 11 for five weeks. Birmingham Repertory Theatre, Birmingham, England. 
Directed by Bernard Hepton, setting by Paul Shelving. Albert Finney as Macbeth, June Brown 
as Lady Macbeth, Paul Williamson as Macduff. “Stressed in this production are the super- 
natural element . . . and the dance of death between Lady Macbeth and her husband... .” 
The last act was cut so that “once it is certain, we can watch Macbeth’s doom uninterrupted.” 


February 11. The Library Theatre, Manchester, England. David Scase, director. 


February 14-16. Palette and Masque of Hope College, Holland, Michigan. Directed by Dale S. 
DeWitt. Peter de Moya as Macbeth, Jane Gouwens as Lady Macbeth, Marlin Vander Wilt as 
Macduff. Presented as a “readers theatre” experiment. 


February 24-March 1. Denison University Theatre, Granville, Ohio. Directed and designed by 
William Brasmer, costumes by Mary Helen Prine, music by Jack Dudley. Thomas Hawley as 
Macbeth, Constance Howey and Gayle Yanson as Lady Macbeth, William Bushnell as Macduff. 
The production was staged on an open stage, with the actors playing in front of an architec- 
tural fagade unit. The role of Lady Macbeth alternated between two actresses, each giving a 
different interpretation of the role, and the production itself was changed for each performance 
according to the interpretation. “This was an experiment to discover the dramatic values in 


portraying Lady Macbeth as a hard-hearted villainess or as a subtle, soft but dominating 
woman.” 


March 10-16, Coronado Playmakers, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College, New Mexico. Directed by Hershel Zohn. Jack Soules as Macbeth, Lillian Taylor 
as Lady Macbeth. Central staging was used. 


March 12, in repertory thereafter. Die Theater der Freien Hansestadt, Theater am Goetheplatz, 
Bremen, Germany. 


March 17. The Civic Theatre, Chesterfield, England. Director, Richard Scott. 


April 14-19; 21-26. University of Utah Theatre, Salt Lake City, Utah. Directed by C. Lowell 
Lees, designed by Vern Adix, costumes by Sereta Jones. Byron McGrath as Macbeth, Grace Mc- 
Grath as Lady Macbeth, Robert A. Miller as Macduff. An arena theatre production. 
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April 19-25. Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. Directed by Ronald Schulz, scene 
design by Arthur Evans, costumes by Patsy Mullens. O. C. Renfro as Macbeth, Nancy Mahan 
as Lady Macbeth, Bill Luck as Macduff, Used the Livestock Pavilion, to produce the play on 
a Shakespearian-type stage with six separate stage areas. 


April 21-May 2. Leicester Drama Society, The Little Theatre, Leicester, England. Produced by 
John Graham, directed by Nigel Pochin, designed by George Kelman. James Wheeler as Mac- 
beth, Pauline Graham as Lady Macbeth, Paul Wightman as Macduff. Played to capacity for 
each performance, and some 1,600 school children attended. 


May 4-5. The Rice Institute Players, Houston, Texas. Directed by Jack Bond, designed by 
Perttu H. Virtanen, Jim Bernhard as Macbeth, Joan Feild as Lady Macbeth, David Watkins as 
Macduff. The entire production was staged out of doors, and all participants in the production 
were students. Admission was free to the audience of some 1,500. The sixth annual Shake- 
speare festival at Rice. 


May 14-17. Bowling Green State University Theatre, Bowling Green, Ohio. Directed by F, Lee 
Miesle, designed by John H. Hepler. Jeffrey Lynn appeared as guest artist in the title role. 
Wanda Chynoweth as Lady Macbeth and James Schindler as Macduff. 


May 14-17. Southsea Shakespeare Actors, South Parade Pier Theatre, Southsea, England. Di- 
rected and designed by K. Edmonds Gateley, who played the title role. Nancy Glenister as 
Lady Macbeth, Leonard Russell as Macduff. 


May 19-24. Oldham Repertory Theatre Club, Oldham, England. Directed by Harry Lomax, 
designed by Eric Briers. Michael Ingham as Macbeth, Ann Rye as Lady Macbeth, David Kelsey 
as Banquo. 


May 31. Stewart Headlam Shakespeare Association, Borough of Southwark Shakespeare Festi- 
val, London, England. An open-air performance in the courtyard of the George Inn. 


June 22. Festival d’Angers, Angers, France. At the Chateau de Montgeoffroy. Directed by Jean 
Marchat, who played the title role. Lighting and sound by Fred Kiriloff, Annie Ducaux as 
Lady Macbeth. 


Opened June 24, thereafter in repertory. Miinchener Kammerspiele, Munich, Germany. Di- 
rected by Hans Schweikart, designed by Jorg Zimmermann, music by Karl v. Feilitzsch. Hannes 
Messemer as Macbeth, Maria Wimmer as Lady Macbeth, Benno Sterzenbach as Macduff. 


July 18-August 31 in repertory. San Diego National Shakespeare Festival, San Diego, California. 
At the Old Globe, a replica Elizabethan theatre. 


Season 1957-58. Le Théatre National Populaire, Palais de Chaillot, Paris, France. Directed by 
Jean Vilar, translation by Jean Curtis, costumes by Mario Prassinos. Alain Cuny as Macbeth, 
Maria Casares as Lady Macbeth, Georges Wilson as Macduff, Eight performances during the 
Paris season, five of them student matinees. Three presentations out of doors at Marseille dur- 
ing July. 


Season 1957-58. Wiirttembergische Staatstheater, Stuttgart, Germany. 
Season 1957-58. Wiippertaler Biihnen, Wuppertal, Germany. 

1957. Russian Theatre, Riga, U.S.S.R. 16 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Maly Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 27 performances. 


Measure for Measure 


Opened November 19, thereafter in repertory. The Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Di- 
rected by Margaret Webster. John Neville as Angelo, Barbara Jefford as Isabella, Anthony 
Nichols as the Duke. “Margaret Webster’s admirable production appears to smooth out and 
make light of all the inconsistencies which usually so exasperate the onlooker. The Isabella of 
Barbara Jefford is a creature of passionate goodness instead of the usual prim and glacial 
novice. . . . As Angelo, John Neville is miscast though by no means entirely unsuccessful. 
Only in the later scenes, where surely there should be some remorse or anxiety at discovery, did 
he seem at a loss.” Theatre World (London). 


March 21-23. Komédie, Basel, Switzerland. 


March 29-April 2; April 10-18. Carnegie Theatre, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
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Pennsylvania. Directed by Charles Werner Moore, scenery by Roland Lee II, costumes by 
Charles Caine. Thomas Bellin and Jay Kobler as the Duke, Karl Kraft and Philip Jacobus as 
Angelo, Pamela Gordon and Denise Huot as Isabella. Students from thirty-three schools and 
colleges attended the production as guests of the Department. 


May 5-6, The Library of Congress Coolidge Auditorium, Washington, D. C. A reading staged 
by Arnold Moss, who played the Duke. Alan Hewitt as Angelo, Nancy Coleman as Isabella. 


October 20-30. The Royal Dramatic Theatre, Stockholm, Sweden. Directed by Alf Sjdberg, 


designed by Lennart Mérk. Georg Rydeberg as Angelo, Anders Henrikson as the Duke, Gunn 
Wllgren as Isabella. 


Season, 1957-58. Piccolo Teatro Stabile, Genoa, Italy. Toured to South America. 


Season 1957-58. Teatr Ludowy, Nowa Huta, Poland. Directed by Krystnya Skuszanka, de- 
signed by Tadeusz Kantor. Jerzy Przbylski as the Duke, Maciej Nowakowsky as Claudio. 


Season 1957-58. Theater der Stadt, Bonn, Germany. 

Season 1957-58. Burgtheater, Vienna, Austria. 

Season 1957-58. Stidtische Biihne, Heidelberg, Germany. 
The Merchant of Venice 


October, thereafter in repertory. Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus, Diisseldorf, Germany. 
November 4. Wimbledon Theatre Players, Wimbledon, England. John McKelvey, director. 


December 6-21. Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Directed by William 


Graham, set design by James D. Waring, costumes by Joseph F, Lewis. Philip Bosco as Shylock, 
Mary Jo Randall as Portia, Robert Strane as Antonio. 


February 7-9, 15-16, 22. Ateneo de Manila, Manila, Philippines. Direction, make-up, costume 
and stage design by Onofre Pagsanghan. Noel Trinidad and Ignacio Vitalis as Shylock, Rufo 
Gonzales as Portia, Antonio Bautista as Antonio. 


Opened April 15. Liverpool Repertory Company, Playhouse, Liverpool, England. Directed by 
Willard Stoker. 


May 10, thereafter in repertory. Stidtische Biihne, Heidelberg, Germany. 


May 30-June 4. Bugeiza Dramatic Club, Hitotsubashi Hall, Tokyo, Japan. Directed by Yoshi 
Hizikata, settings designed by Akira Matsushita. Performed by graduate students of the Thea- 


tre Arts Academy, in celebration of International Theatre Month. Their second Shakespearian 
production. 


May 31. Argosy Players, Borough of Southwark Shakespeare Festival, London, England. An 
open-air performance in the George Inn courtyard. 


July 17-19. Polesden Lacey Open Air Theatre, Great Bookham, England, Presented by the 
National Trust. 


July 20. Theatre Royal, Brusseis, Belgium. 


July 29-August 9. Group 20 Players, Inc., Theatre on the Green, Wellesley, Massachusetts. Di- 
rected by Jerome Kilty, designed by William D. Roberts. Max Adrian as Shylock, Laurinda 


Barrett as Portia, Basil Langton as Antonio. A multi-level set in an outdoor Greek amphi- 
theatre. 


July 30-September 4, in repertory. Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, Oregon, Directed 
by James Sandoe, Angus L. Bowmer as Shylock. 


Opened September 13. Julien Bertheau Company, Théatre du Tertre, Paris, France. Adapted 
by Christine and René Lalou. Julien Bertheau as Shylock, Janine Patrick as Portia, Jean-Claude 
Dauzone as Gratiano. 


October 22-25. University of Nebraska Theatre, Lincoln, Nebraska. Directed by Dallas S. 
Williams, designed by Charles Lown. Toured central and western Nebraska November 3-8. 


1958. The Good Companions (An English company), Lima, Peru. Directed by James Wilson, 
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decor by Alberto Terry. Robert Martin as Shylock, Marjorie Sharpe as Portia, Roger Anderson 
as Antonio. 


1958. LaGrange College, LaGrange, Georgia. Directed by Irene E. Arnett, designed by Julian 
Dey, who also played Shylock. Rose Elliott as Portia. 


January-June 1958. Vanemuine Theatre, Tallin, U.S.S.R. 12 performances. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor 


October 3-27. Haiyuza Dramatic Club, Tokyo Hall, Tokyo, Japan. Directed by Sugisaku 
Aoyama, settings by Kisaku Ito. Koreya Senda as Falstaff, Teruko Kishi as Mistress Ford, 
Chieko Higashiyama as Mistress Page. A memorial performance honoring the director, who 
originally produced the play in 1952 and who died in 1956. 


April 18-May 3. Tulsa Little Theatre, Inc., Tulsa, Oklahoma. Directed by Theodore Viehman, 


William D. Bolt as Falstaff, Tommie Ruth Gardner as Mistress Ford, Shirley Barton Rhoades 
as Mistress Page. 


May 17. Torch Players, Borough of Southwark Shakespeare Festival, London, England. An 
open-air performance at the George Inn. 


Season 1957-58. Stadtisches Theater, Wiirzburg, Germany. 


1957-June 30, 1958. Mossoviet Dramatic Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. Adaptation by Marchak 
and Mazozv, directed by Y. Zavadsky. 51 performances. 


1957-June 30, 1958. District Theatre, Novosibirsk, U.S.S.R. 31 performances. 
January-June 1958. Lithuanian SSR, Kaunas Theatre, U.S.S.R. 8 performances. 
January-June 1958. Kimri Theatre, U.S.S.R. 8 performances. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 


October, thereafter in repertory. Landestheater, Theater des Friedens, Halle, Germany. 
October 1, thereafter in repertory. Landesbiihne, Rendsburg, Germany. 

October 27, thereafter in repertory. Bayerisches Staatsschauspiel, Munich, Germany. 
November 25. Salisbury Arts Theatre, Salisbury, England. Directed by Frederick Peisley. 


Opened December 23 for six weeks. The Old Vic Theatre, London, England. A special Christ- 
mas bill. Directed by Michael Benthall, sets and costumes by James Bailey, Mendelssohn music 
arranged by Gordon Jacob, Joyce Redman as Titania, Frankie Howerd as Bottom. 


March 19-20. Actors Training School, Haiyuza Dramatic Club, Actors’ Theatre, Tokyo, Japan. 


March 21-22, 26-29. Footlight Players, Charleston, South Carolina. The cast included Ben- 
jamin Nettles, Alexander Gilchrist and Elaine Pinheiro. The setting was a Southern plantation 
and the costumes ante-bellum South, with hoopskirts and tailcoats. 


March 27-October 27. Nationaltheatret, Oslo, Norway. Directed by Gerda Ring, translated by 


André Bjerke. Music, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Toraly Maurstad as Puck, Einar Sissener as 
Bottom. 


April 10, 13, 15, 18. The King-Coit Children’s Theatre, New York, New York. Performed by 
children between the ages of three and thirteen. 


April. La Comédie de Saint-Etienne, France, Centre Dramatique National. Staged by John 
Blatchley. Jean Dasté (director of the company) as Bottom, with Helene Seris, Prosper Diss, 
Sonia Reff. “Les artifices ne sauveraient rien: seul compte l’équilibre de la nature. Cet équilibre, 
si difficle 4 trouver, puis 4 conserver, John Blatchley le préserve avec des moyens simples et 
directs; les poids d’une honnéte balance, et sans le coup de pouce.” (Pierre Marcabru) The 
production toured during the summer. 


April 30-May 2. Topeka Civic Theatre, Topeka, Kansas. Directed by Blanchette Bailey, choreog- 


rapher, June Horwitz. Lillyan Haigh as Titania, Dale Easton as Oberon, Gene DeGruson as 
Bottom. 
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May 9-11. English Department, Japan Women’s University, Homei Hall, Tokyo, Japan. Di- 
rected by Choji Kato, settings and costumes by Sizuo Toyama. 


May 13-17. University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Directed by Howard M. 
Banks, designed by Hal George. 


May 29-31. The Stanford Players, Stanford University, Stanford, California. Directed by Rob- 
ert Loper, settings by Richard Hay, costumes by Irene Griffin. Hugh Evans as Bottom, Celia 
Howard as Titania, Thomas Luce as Oberon, Lair Parent as Puck. Presented out of doors. 


June 5. The Amateur Dramatic Company, A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge, England. Directed by 
Christopher Renard. 


Opened June 9. Den Nationale Scene, Berger, Norway. Directed by Astrid Schwab and Ivo 
Cramér, designed by Per Schwab, translated hy André Bjerke, Lothar Lindtner as Puck, Svend 
von Diiring as Bottom. 


June 16-21. Oxford Playhouse Company, Arts Theatre, Cambridge, England. Directed by Frank 
Hauser, designed by Michael Richardson, costumes by Jane Greenwood. Joss Ackland as Bot- 
tom, Harold Lang as Oberon, Gilbert Vernon as Puck. Traveled to the continent, where it 
played in the open air, without scenery, at the following places: Openluchttheater, Bloemen- 
daal, Holland, June 23-27; Theatre de la Grange, Geneva, Switzerland, July 2; Teatro Verde, 
Isola San Giorgio, Venice, Italy, July 4 and 5. 


Opened June 20, thereafter in repertory. American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, Stratford, 
Connecticut. June Havoc as Titania, Hiram Sherman as Bottom, Nancy Wickwire as Hippolyta. 
Directed by Jack Landau, setting by David Hays, costumes by Thea Neu. “Jack Landau, the 
director, has made a hilarious antic out of it [the Pyramus and Thisbe interlude] by treating 
the country clowns as human beings with character... . As humor the main story of ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ is a little tedious today. . . . Mr. Landau might do better to con- 


centrate on the lyricism rather than the comedy of the central plots.” Brooks Atkinson, The 
New York Times, June 23, 1958. 


August 1, 3. Perry-Mansfield Theatre Festival, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. Directed by Barney 
Brown, designed by Don J. Remacle. Richard Beebe as Oberon, William Greer as Bottom, 
Nancy Greenbaum as Puck. A modern flavor was given to the production, with modern music, 
and forest scenes in greens, blues and purples. 


Summer. Stadttheater, Sommerspiele Schloss, Rheydt, Germany. 


1957. Kazakstan SSR, Ust-Kamenogorsk Theatre, U.S.S.R. 48 performances. 


Much Ado About Nothing 


February 3. The Playhouse, Sheffield, England. Directed by Geoffrey Ost. 
April 3, thereafter in repertory. Schiller Theatre, Berlin, Germany. 
April 10-12, 17-19. Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, Directed by John R. Woodruff. 


Opened April 14. Bankside Players, London, England. Toured, and then opened at the Open 
Air Theatre, Regent’s Park. Directed by Robert Atkins who played Dogberry. Ruth Dunning 
as Beatrice, Anthony Sharp as Benedick. 


May 6-10. University of Kansas City Playhouse, Kansas City, Missouri. Directed by Alban F. 
Varnado, setting by J. Morton Walker, costumes by Douglas A. Russell, James Lawless as 
Benedick, Mila Jean Ehrlich as Beatrice, Arthur Ellison as Dogberry. 


May 9, thereafter in repertory. Landestheater, Coburg, Germany. 


June 23-September 13 in repertory. Stratford Shakespearean Festival, Ontario, Canada. Di- 
rected by Michael Langham, designed by Desmond Heeley, music by Louis Applebaum. Chris- 
topher Plummer as Benedick, Eileen Herlie as Beatrice, Tony van Bridge as Dogberry. A de- 
lightful, witty production in which the encounters of Beatrice and Benedick were made electric 
by the outstanding talents of Christopher Plummer and Eileen Herlie, who caught not only 
the light banter of the earlier scenes but the sincerity of feeling of the later ones. 


July 18-August 31, in repertory. San Diego National Shakespeare Festival, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Presented in the Old Globe, a replica Elizabethan theatre. . 
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July 28-September 2, in repertory. Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, Oregon. 


Opened August 26, thereafter in repertory. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, England. Directed by Douglas Seale, settings by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, costumes by 
Motley, music by Christopher Whelen. Michael Redgrave as Benedick, Googie Withers as 
Beatrice. “Placed in the popular crinoline period . . . it is a pleasing novelty and it is in- 
structive to note how a change of period affects the values and the emphases of the comedy. 
- « . the main story is put in prominent perspective, which means that Beatrice and Benedick 
are out of focus, They are not nineteenth-century characters, and the costume of that period 
makes them appear lacking in refinement. . . . The wit of Beatrice Miss Withers wielded to 
good effect... . Mr. Redgrave . . . seemed a little absent-minded on this particular occasion 
but he put the part over very attractively and with no little skill.” Harold Matthews, Theatre 


World (London), October 1958. 

Summer, Stidtische Biihnen, Freilichtauffiihrungen im Stadtpark, Fiirth, Germany. 
Season 1957-58. Landestheater, Coburg, Germany. 

Season 1957-58. Deutsches Schauspielhaus, Hamburg, Germany. 


1957-June 30, 1958. Vahtangov Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 6 performances. 


Othello 


Opened October 6, thereafter in repertory. Hamburger Kammerspiele, Hamburg, Germany. 


Opened October 22. The Canadian Players, Stratford, Ontario, a touring company which pre- 
sented the play in Canada and the United States during the theatre season 1957-58. Directed 


by Douglas Campbell. Tony van Bridge as Othello, Dawn Greenhalgh as Desdemona, Max 
Helpmann as Iago. 


January 16-19. Cornel! University Dramatic Club, Ithaca, New York. Directed by H. Darkes 
Albright, set designed by John R. Rothgeb, costumes designed by Phyllis T. Rothgeb. Alfred E. 
Prettyman as Othello, Margot Eckhouse as Desdemona, Henry Neuman as Iago. 


March 5, thereafter in repertory. Stidtische Biihnen Grosses Haus, Frankfurt, Germany. 
March 27, thereafter in repertory. Deutsches Theater, Gottingen, Germany. 


April 10-12. The Alfred Knight Shakespeare Section, Phoenix Little Theatre, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Directed by Robert Begam. One of three plays offered in celebration of the organization’s 
second annual Shakespeare Festival. 


April 23-25. William and Mary Theatre, the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Directed by Howard Scammon, designed by Russell Hastings. David Weston as 
Othello, Donald Smith as Iago, Jeanne Tracy as Desdemona. An orchestra lift was used through- 
out; for instance, the Senate scene was set with furniture and actors, and rose so that the action 
moved from the street to the Senate chamber without delay. 


May 23, 27. Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. Bob Jones, Jr., as Othello, Robert 
Pratt as Iago, Gladys Besancon as Desdemona. Directed by Robert Pratt, scenery by Robert 
Kembel, costumes by Beneth Peters. 


July 2. New York Shakespeare Festival, Central Park, New York, New York. William Marshall 
as Othello, Robert Geringer as Iago, Paul Shyre as Roderigo. Directed by Stuart Vaughan. 


Summer 1958. The Steep Shakespeare Players, Ashford Chace Garden Theatre, Petersfield, 
England. Leonard Russell as Othello, Donald Beves as Iago, Eleanor Cameron as Desdemona. 


Setting and costumes by Christopher Cash. The eighth consecutive summer production out of 
doors in the Ashford Chace Gardens. 


Season 1957-58. Kecskemét Theatre, Kecskemét, Hungary. Directed by Antal Németh, designed 
by Jézsef Czelényi. Karoly Bicskei as Othello, Lajos Dob4ék as Iago, Mdria Fogarasi as Des- 
demona. Staged on three levels with a central revolving oval structure. 


Season 1957-58. Nordmark-Landestheaters, Schleswig, Germany. 
Season 1957-58. Landestheater, Innsbruck, Germany. 


1957. Uzbek SSR, Namangan Theatre, U.S.S.R. 11 performances. 
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1957. Baskiri Academic Theatre, Ufa, U.S.S.R. 1 performance. 


1957. Georgian SSR. Suhumi Theatre, U.S.S.R. 11 performances. 

1957. Uzbek SSR, Samarkand, U.S.S.R. 8 performances. 

1957. Hamza Theatre, Tashkent, U.S.S.R. 12 performances. 

1957. Georgian SSR, Kutaisi Theatre, U.S.S.R. 10 performances. 

1957. Azizbekov Theatre, Baku, U.S.S.R. 1 performance. 

1957. Azerbaidjan SSR, Stepanakert Theatre, U.S.S.R. 15 performances. 
1957. Armenian SSR. Nor-Bayazet Theatre, U.S.S.R. 3 performances. 

1957. Ordjonikidze Theatre, U.S.S.R. 2 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Mossoviet Dramatic Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 11 performances. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Sundukian Theatre, Erivan, U.S.S.R. 20 performances. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Armenian Theatre, Tbilisi, U.S.S.R. 24 performances. 
January-June 30, 1958. Rustaveli Theatre, Tbilisi, U.S.S.R. 10 performances. 


Pericles 


Opened October 5. Théatre de l’Ambigu, Paris, France. Produced by René Dupuy, who played 
Gower, Directed by Jacques Noél. Bruno Cremer as Pericles, Nelly Borgeaud as Marina. 
“Pericles tient aussi de la lanterne magique. Il y faut des décors, de la machinerie. . . . Les 
decors inventés par Jacques Noél repondent, avec aisance et promptitude, aux nécessités d’un 
texte qui saute, comme une pie, de cité en cité. . . . Ses costumes sont egalement ravissants.” 
Robert Kemp. “Rene Dupuy a su composer un divertissement charmant mais sans miévrerie, 
divertissement qui parvient avec bonheur a se hisser, quand il le taut, jusqu’au drame sincére, 
jusqu’au drame candide.” Pierre Marcabru. 


Opened July 8, thereafter in repertory. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
England, Directed by Tony Richardson, decor by Loudon Sainthill, music by Roberto Gerhard. 
Richard Johnson as Pericles, Geraldine McEwan as Marina, Edric Connor, a negro singer, as 
Gower. “As a spectacle, the show is a stunner. . .. Richard Johnson well sustains the long and 
arduous role of Pericles. Unable to be humorous as . . . Marina, Geraldine McEwan muted 
her voice and restricted her acting. . . . The final blessed reunion rather failed in its simple 
appeal because the gaudy spectacle which preceded had put the audience out of the mood 
to enjoy the contemplation of a simple family idyll after all the fun of the fair.” Harold 
Matthews, Theatre World (London), August 1958. 


Romeo and Juliet 


Opened September 28, thereafter in repertory. Stadttheater, Ziirich, Switzerland. 
Opened October 2, thereafter in repertory. Stadttheater, Pforzheim, Germany. 


October 2-5. Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. Directed and designed by K. 
Edmonds Gateley. John Fulcher as Romeo, Helen Williamson as Juliet. “The approach was 
purely romantic in a set of pale blue and white framed with white gauze entwined with red 
roses, with a scarlet-clad Romeo and a Juliet in white.” 


October 25, thereafter in repertory. Landestheater, Detmold, Germany. 


December 13, thereafter in repertory. Die Theater der Freien Hansestadt, Theater am Goethe- 
platz, Bremen, Germany. 


February 21-22, 24-26, 28, March 1. Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. Directed by 
Walter Boughton, designed by Charles Rogers. Douglas Higgins as Romeo, Marilyn Carlson 
as Juliet. Two revolving platforms and other devices were used to make changes of background 
without breaking the continuity of the action. 


Opened March 11 for four weeks. Arena Stage, Washington, D.C. Directed by Zelda Fich- 
andler, setting by Mesrop Kesdekian, costumes by Marianna Elliot, Clayton Corzatte as Romeo, 
Astrid Wilsrud as Juliet. Presented in the round. 
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March 25, thereafter in repertory. Theater der Stadt, Koblenz, Germany. 


Opened April 8, thereafter in repertory. The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, England. Directed by Glen Byam Shaw, decor by Motley. Richard Johnson as Romeo, 
Dorothy Tutin as Juliet. “Fire and urgency were evident in the fights but these qualities did 
not inform the whole play. Romeo himself . . . with a change of costume . . . would have 
fitted well Strindberg’s ‘Miss Julie.’ He did not fight with Tybalt, but stuck a vicious dagger 
into him, . . . The innocent passion which sweeps through Juliet was winningly expressed 
. - played with the ardent impetuosity of a very young girl in love.” Harold Matthews, 
Theatre World (London) July 1958. 
May 8-10. Hamline University Theatre, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


June 14. Northern Polytechnic Shakespeare Players, Borough of Southwark Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, London, England. An open-air performance in the courtyard of the George Inn. 


June 29. Drama Department, Japan University, Hitotsubashi Hall, Tokyo, Japan. Presented 
by students in celebration of International Theatre Month. 


Season 1957-58. Landestheater, Detmold, Germany. 
Season 1957-58. Biihnen der Stadt, Essen, Germany. 


Season 1957-58. Players, Inc., Catholic University, Washington, D.C, Toured universities and 
schools in the United States, 


1957. Vahtangov Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 8 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Art Theatre, Riga, U.S.S.R. 13 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Klipeda Theatre, U.S.S.R. 13 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. United Dramatic Theatre, Stalinabad, U.S.S.R. 10 performances. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Chkalov Theatre, U.S.S.R. 34 performances. 


The Taming of the Shrew 


October. Stidt. Biihnen-Schauspielhaus, Erfurt, Germany. 


Opened October 5. Georges Vitaly Company, Theatre de |’Athenée, Paris. Directed by M. 
Vitaly. A free adaptation by J. Audiberti, costumes and setting by Leonor Fini. Pierre Bras- 
seur as Petruchio, Suzanne Flon as Katharine. “. . . la mise en scéne de M. Georges Vitaly. 
Celui-ci a imprimé 4 la piéce un rythme frénétique. Les comédiens bondissent, galopent, sautent 
en méme temps qu’ils crient, hurlent, chantent, rugissent. Parfait. . . . Tout Paris courra pour 
voir Brassuer mater, dompter d’une poigne amoureuse la véhémente Suzanne Flon, dressée 
et sifflant son venin ainsi qu’un aspic.” Max Favalelli. 


October 7, thereafter in repertory. Landestheater, Salzburg, Austria. 
October, thereafter in repertory. Theater am Alten Markt, Bielfeld, Germany. 


November 8-9. The Town Players of New Canaan, Connecticut. Staged by Klaus Nordling, 
settings by Robert Ramsey, music by Peter van Steeden. Gordon Allison as Petruchio, Nancy 
Allison as Katharine. 


November 16-17. Tsuda College, Tsuda College Hall, Tokyo, Japan. 


November 28-30, December 4-7. The University of Minnesota Theatre, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Directed by Frank M. Whiting, settings by Wendeil Josal, costumes by Robert Moulton. Joan 
Eastman as Katharine, John N. Gill as Petruchio. The production toured twenty cities in the 
North Central States between January 4 and 26, 


December 5-22, Kindaigekijo Dramatic Club, under the auspices of the Tokyo Citizens Arts 
Appreciation Circle, in association with the Theatre Museum, Chiyoda Public Hall, Tokyo, 
Japa... Directed by Choji Kato, settings and costumes by Sizuo Toyama. Yoshiya Nemoto as 
Petruchio, Takako Suga as Katharine. The Kindaigekijo Dramatic Club is the only Shake- 
speare Repertory Theatre in Japan, and about ten of the plays have been produced, under 
the direction of C. Kato. 


December 14, thereafter in repertory. Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus, Diisseldorf, Germany. 
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March 6. Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania. Directed by Richard Duprey. 


Opened April 15. Cleveland Play House, Euclid-77th Street Theatre, Cleveland,.Ohio. Directed 
by Kirk Willis, setting by Paul Rodgers, costumes by Charles Autry. Leslie Cass as Katharine, 
Frank Cover as Petruchio. The nineteenth annual Shakespeare Festival for high school students. 


May 4-9. Fresno State College, Fresno, California. Directed by Philip Walker. Larry Mendes 


as Petruchio, Alvin S. Kaufman as Christopher Sly. The production was out of doors, attended 
by some 6,000. 


May 15, thereafter in repertory. Staatstheater, Wiesbaden, Germany. 
Opened May 23. Tribune Theatre, Berlin, Germany. 


Opened June 23. Open Air Theatre, Queen Mary’s Garden, London, England. Directed by 
Leslie French. Bernard Brown as Petruchio, Cecilia Sonnenberg as Katharine. Offered as a 
play performed by a company of strolling players in a nobleman’s garden. 


July-September. Theater der Stadt, Schauspielhaus in Blumenhof, Koblenz, Germany. 


August 5-15 in repertory. Colorado Shakespeare Festival, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. Directed by Gerald Kahan, George Wall as Petruchio, Denelda Nelson as Katharine. 


The first annual outdoor Shakespeare festival, in a theatre especially designed for Elizabethan 
plays. 


Season 1957-58. Players, Inc., Catholic University, Washington, D.C, Directed by Leo Brady. 
Laurence Luckinbill as Petruchio, Joanne Ellspermann as Katharine. The company toured 
schools and colleges in the United States during the fall and spring, and then was sent by the 
Department of Defense to entertain the men in the armed forces in France, Italy and Germany. 
In addition, the Players appeared with great success, by invitation of the local authorities, in 
the Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza, Italy (the first American theatre company to appear there), 
in German municipal theatres, and in Salzburg, Austria. 


1957. Soviet Army Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 6 performances. 

1957. Kazahskay SSR, Guriev Theatre, U.S.S.R. 1 performance. 

1957. Norilsk Theatre, U.S.S.R. 14 performances. 

1957-June 30, 1958. Dramatic Theatre, Sverdlovsk, U.S.S.R. 8 performances. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Saratov Theatre, U.S.S.R. 14 performances. 

1957. Bryansk Theatre, U.S.S.R. 3 performances. 

1957. Alma-Ata United Theatre, U.S.S.R. 9 performances. 

1957. Lipetzk Theatre, U.S.S.R. 13 performances. 

1957. Penza Theatre, U.S.S.R. 14 performances. 


The Tempest 


November 29-December 1. Boston University, Division of Theatre Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Directed by Basil Langton, designs by Jack O. Brown. James B, Totten as Prospero, Richard S. 
Benter as Ferdinand, Irene M. Nikolskis as Miranda. 


Opened December 5. The Stratford-upon-Avon production of the 1957 season, brought to the 
Drury Lane Theatre in London, England, for a special seven-week Christmas season. Directed 
by Peter Brook, who also designed the scenery and costumes and wrote the music. John Giel- 
gud as Prospero, Alec Clunes as Caliban, Robert Harris as Alonso. 


December 9-14. The Swansea Little Theatre Players, Palace Theatre, Swansea, South Wales. 
Directed by Andrew Brown, designed by Mr. Brown and Irene Beche. E. J. Cleary as Prospero, 
David Sims as Caliban, Finvola Davies as Miranda. The Society tries to produce one Shake- 
speare play a season, usually one of the “set books” for the school examinations, Many school 
children attend. 


March 15, thereafter in repertory. Badisches Staatstheater, Grosses Haus, Karlsruhe, Germany. 


April 19, thereafter in repertory. Stadttheater, Giessen, Germany. 
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July 1, 2. Ensemble der Ruhrfestspiele, Recklinghausen, Germany. 


July 10, 19. Carcassone Festival, Carcassone, France. Directed by J. Deschamps, who also played 
Prospero, P. Pernet as Ariel. 


October 1-4. Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. Directed and designed by K. 
Edmonds Gateley, who played Prospero. Sunya Fulcher as Ariel and Eric Greenwood as Caliban, 


A lavish production in masque style, a marine set with draped nets and old mast and sail across 
the entrance to Prospero’s cell. 


Troilus and Cressida 


July 31-September 1, in repertory. Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, Oregon. Directed 
by James Sandoe. 


Twelfth Night 


October 4-6, thereafter in repertory. Miinchener Kammerspiele, Munich, Germany. 
October 14. The Citizens Theatre, Glasgow, Scotland, Peter Duguid, Director. 
October. Bristol Old Vic, Bristol, England. 


November 12. Library Theatre, Manchester, England. David Scase, Director. 


January 9-11. The Blue Masque, Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina. Directed and 
designed by Arnold Colbath, costumes by Vivian Clapp and Steve Stevenson. Sally Rowland 
as Viola, Joe Whitehead as Malvolio, Fred Coggin as Feste. “Staged in a commedia dell’ arte 
style, with Malvolio as a Pantalone, Sir Toby as a Capitano, Feste as Arlecchino, etc.” 


March. Bradford Civic Playhouse, Bradford, England. Directed by Ray Taylor, designed by 
Wheater Smith. Tom Woodrow as Malvolio, Cyril Cox as Sir Toby Belch, Bernard Lambert 
as Sir Andrew. Presented with some original music and accompaniment on the virginals. 


March 12-16. Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. Directed and designed by Robert 
Speaight, visiting lecturer from England. Gaynell Bordes as Viola, John Toth as Malvolio, 
Howard Lord as Sir Toby. Mr. Speaight utilized a space stage and permanent set to approxi- 
mate the original playing conditions. 


March 17-22. Fylde College Theatre Group, Blackpool Technical College and School of Art, 
Blackpool, England. Directed by Frank Winfield, setting by Jack Shore. Shirley Wakley as 
Viola, Keith Ratcliffe as Malvolio, John Wareing as Sir Toby Belch. 


March 19-27. Town Theatre, Columbia, South Carolina. Directed by Bob Telford. George 
Curry as Malvolio, Roy V. Lind as Sir Andrew, Zan Heyward as Sir Toby Belch. The setting 
was a single, multi-purpose one, including a platform at a three-foot level from off right to 
stage center and then climbing a series of steps to a tower off left. The design of the setting 
was carried out into the theatre proper, with the proscenium facade and aisles being painted 
within the stage design. The production was performed on television, and celebrated Inter- 
national Theatre Month. 


March 27, thereafter in repertory. Das Meininger Theater, Meiningen, Germany. 


Opened April 1, thereafter in repertory. The Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Directed by 
Michael Benthall, designed by Desmond Heeley, music by Gordon Jacobs. Barbara Jefford as 
Viola, Richard Wordsworth as Malvolio, John Neville as Sir Andrew. “There is much to praise 
in this production, which meets the play’s demands for romance and reality, melancholy and 
hilarity in right measure and due proportion. . . . Richard Wordsworth makes Malvolio start 
his speeches with a spurious refinement and end them with recognisable cockney. . . . Bar- 
bara Jefford showed Viola as pale .. . still, serious, rather strained, an illegal immigrant in 
Illyria, conscious of her false position on strange ground.” H.G.M., Theatre World (London), 
May 1958. The production visited the United States ana Canada in the fall of 1958, opening 
in San Francisco in September. 


April 18-19. The Alfred Knight Shakespeare Section, Phoenix Little Theatre, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Directed by Frank Rawley Byers. One of three productions in celebration of the Little Theatre’s 
second annual Shakespeare Festival. 


Opened April 22, thereafter in repertory. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
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England. Directed by Peter Hall, designed by Lila de Nobili, music by Raymond Leppard. Mark 
Dignam as Malvolio, Patrick Wymark as Sir Toby, Dorothy Tutin as Viola. “Dorothy 
Tutin . . . was Viola through and through, in a deeply founded study of a*well-suited part. 
Mood and sentiment were subtly conveyed; tone and bearing delicai-ly correct, whilst warm 
undertones could be sensed. . . . Lila de Nobili’s decor presented a Cavalier society on autumn 
evenings.” Harold Matthews, Theatre World (London) July 1958. 


May 1-6 Tulane University Theatre, New Orleans, Louisiana. Directed by Monroe Lippman, 
designed by George W. Hendrickson. Carlin Glynn as Viola, David Haller as Sir Toby Belch, 
Dudley Benit, Jr., as Malvolio. A prologue was added, borrowed from Orson Welles’s Mercury 
Theatre version of the play. 

May 12-May 21. Bolton Little Theatre, Bolton, England. Directed by George Sawtell, designed 
by Allen Cullen, Margaret Bate as Viola, Harry Scholes as Sir Toby, Allen Cullen as Malvolio. 


May 17, thereafter in repertory. Volkstheater, Halberstadt, Germany. 


June 28. Middlesex Hospital Dramatic Group, Borough of Southwark Shakespeare Festival, 
London, England. An open air performance at the George Inn, 


July 4-12. Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, England, Directed by Frank Harwood, designed 
by Anna Welbourne. The actors are anonymous. 


July. New York Shakespeare Festival, Central Park, New York, New York. Directed by 
Joseph Papp, setting by Eldon Elder. 


Opened October 1, 1958. Stadttheater, St. Gallen, Switzerland. Directed by Karl Ferber, settings 
by Edith Biskup, costumes by Margarete Heyny. Illa Kovarik as Viola, Carl Riihl as Sir Toby, 
Willy Moog as Malvolio. The set was composed of realistic elements, the central one on a 


carousel turntable, Orsino’s palace filling one half, Olivia’s the other. The costumes were Swiss 
folk costumes. 


Opened October 6. Players, Inc., Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Directed 
by Robert B. Moore, setting by James D. Waring, costumes by Joseph F. Lewis. Christopher 
Kotschnig as Malvolio. The company will tour the play to schools and colleges throughout 


the United States during the 1958-59 season. 

Season 1957-58. Tunbridge Wells Drama Club, Tunbridge Wells, England. 
Season 1957-58. Schauspielhaus Bochum, Bochum, Germany. 

Season 1957-58. Stadtische Biihne, Heidelberg, Germany. 

1957. Moscow Art Theatre, U.S.S.R. 6 performances. 

1957. Nalchik Theatre, U.S.S.R. 9 performances. 

1957. Abakan Theatre, U.S.S.R. 8 performances. 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona 


January 28, thereafter in repertory. Staatstheater-Kammerspiele, Kassel, Germany. 


February 26-March 1. Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England, Directed and designed 
by K. Edmonds Gateley. Edgar King as Valentine, Geoffrey Douglas as Proteus, Eric Green- 
wood as Launce. Very simply staged with simple formalized groupings against a series of 
square screens with bold and striking designs. 


March, Stratford Shakespeare Festival Company of Stratford, Canada, on tour. Phoenix The- 
atre, New York. Directed by Michael Langham, designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. Lloyd 
Bochner as Proteus, Eric House as Valentine, Bruno Gerussi as Lance. Set in the romantic 
era of the early nineteenth century, the play never successfully fused its moments of earthy 
humor and of romantic love; one was too prone to laugh at the latter and not at the former. 


Season 1957-58. Tribune Theater, Berlin, Germany. 
Season 1957-58. Stadttheater, Pforzheim, Germany. 
1957-June 30, 1958. TUZ Theatre, Baku, U.S.S.R. 16 performances. 
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The Winter's Tale 
November 2. Dramatic Club, Gakushuin University, Gakushuin University Hall, Tokyo, Japan. 
December 12-14. Experimental Theatre, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Directed by 
George Brendan Dowell, designed by John Kurten. William Rothwell as Leontes, Donna 
Larnach as Hermione, Jane MacLeod as Perdita. 
January 8, thereafter in repertory. Stadttheater, Grosses Haus, Bremerhaven, Germany. 
April 16, thereafter in repertory, Stidtische Biihnen, Oberhausen, Germany. 
June 23-September 13, in repertory. Stratford Shakespearean Festival, Stratford (Ontario), 
Canada. Directed by Douglas Campbell, designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, music by John Cook. 
Christopher Plummer as Leontes, Jason Robards, Jr., as Polixenes, Eileen Herlie as Paulina, 
The production opens with a tremendous Bacchanalian revel in which the characters are 
dressed in Greco-Roman costumes, and the stage is spilling over with lush celebration, like a 
Rubens painting. Unfortunately, the first part of the play is so buried under all these trap- 
pings, Leontes’ character never clearly emerges. The rustic scenes, though, are charmingly 
played. Frances Hyland is a tremulous, musical Perdita, and Eileen Herlie’s brusque, inter- 
fering Paulina is excellent, a twinkle in the eye and a sense of humor making the character 
here more than usually endearing. 
July 20, thereafter in repertory. The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, Stratford, Con- 
necticut. Directed by John Houseman and Jack Landau, settings by David Hays. Nancy Wick- 
wire as Hermione, John Colicos as Leontes, Nancy Marchand as Paulina. “An exquisite and 
charming play, designed for nothing but entertainment. John Houseman and Jack Landau 
have staged a performance that is modern . . . touching and beautiful. The chief gems in the 
performance are the malevolent King Leontes by John Colicos, the lovely gallant queen by 
Nancy Wickwire, the well-bred king of Bohemia by Richard Waring, and the alert Camillo 
by Ellis Rabb. . . .” Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 
1957. Armenian SSR, Kirovakan Theatre, U.S.S.R. 1 performance. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Azizbekov Theatre, Baku, U.S.S.R. 23 performances. 
1957-June 30, 1958. Vladimir Theatre, U.S.S.R. 28 performances. 
January-June 30, 1958. Moscow Art Theatre, U.S.S.R. 29 performances. 
January-June 30, 1958. Orel Theatre, U.S.S.R. 4 performances. 


ADDENDA 
Hamlet 


July 13-19. Olomouc Festival, Old¥ich Stibor Theatre, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. Karel Novak, 
director; Radiz Chmelik and Ilja Racek alternately as Hamlet; Miloslav Musil, Horatio; 
Frantisek Broz, Polonius; Kamil Marek, Claudius; Zora Rozsypalov4, Gertrude; Véra Bubli- 
kov4, Ophelia; using the translation of E. A. Saudek. Performances were in the open air 
theatre when weather permitted. 


The Merchant of Venice 


July 6-12. Olomouc Festival. Old¥ich Stibor Theatre, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. Karel Noval, 
director; Karel Nov4k and Frantiek Sec alternating as Shylock; Alois Ostr, Antonio; Miloslav 
Musil, Bassanio; Sl4vka Budinov4, Portia; Libu$e Matéjov4 and Sonja Sdzavskd, Nerissa. The 
translation of Bohumil St%panék. 


King Richard III 


June 1-7. Olomouc Festival. Regional Theatre of Hradec Krdlové, in the Old¥ich Stibor Thea- 
tre, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. Milam P4sek, director; Rudolf Simara, Richard; Josef Srba, Clar- 
ence; Antonin Strnad, Buckingham; Milo’ Preininger, Hastings; Dagmar Felixov4, Lady Anne. 
The translation of Jaroslav Kutta. 


The Taming of the Shrew 


June 8-1 4. Olomouc Festival. Workers’ Theatre of Gottwa!dov, in the Oldf¥ich Stibor Theatre, 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. Jiri Nestvatba; Franti§ek Reh4k and Jaroslav Svehlik alternately as 
Petruchio; Helena Sedivkov4 and Dagmar Nechlebov4, Katharina; Alena Tom4nkovd, Bianca. 
The translation of E. A. Saudek was used. 


Twelfth Night 


July 20-26. Olomouc Festival, Prague Chamber Theatre Company, Oldfich Stibor Theatre, 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. K. Svoboda, director; Dana Medfick4, Viola; Jarmila Smejkalov4, 
Olivia; Vaclav Vydra, Malvolio; Vaclav Voska, Feste. 
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Kommentar zu Shakespeares Richard Ill. By woLFGaNc cLEMEN. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1957. Pp. 356. DM25. 


As the steadily growing mass of specialized publications in literary scholar- 
ship makes it more and more difficult to assess its results even in one’s relatively 
narrow field of special interest, any competent attempts to summarize and 
synthesize them become particularly welcome. The present commentary on 
Richard III is such an atten.pt rather than an old-style commentary. Its purpose 
is to provide a detailed but coherent analysis of the play combining all valid 
methods of approach and critically utilizing the findings of the entire body of 
available research. It is explication de texte on a very large scale, critical as well 
as historical. 

The author’s earlier studies on Shakespeare and his period—and also on 
writers of other periods, notably Shelley—have cogently demonstrated his ability 
to avoid some of the principal pitfalls of present-day literary interpretation even 
in some particularly dangerous areas. His considerable imaginative insight has 
always been guided by a keen, realistic awareness of historical contexts and of 
the acknowledged purposes of literary works of art. Thus, in dealing with 
Shakespeare’s imagery, he proved superior to several well-known predecessors 
in the way he showed its functions not only as poetry but as dramatic poetry, 
and not only in individual plays but in the total course of Shakespeare’s evolu- 
tion as a playwright, carefully tracing its increase in dramatic relevance as the 
poet’s art matured, and at the same time convincingly establishing its relation 
to the use of imagery by other dramatists of the time. He thus succeeded in 
clearly bringing out Shakespeare’s individuality as it gradually asserted itself, 
growing out of the poetic and dramatic conventions and customs of his period 
and putting them to its own special uses. This method contrasted remarkably 
with studies which tended to move in a historical void and, in some instances, 
to neglect the obvious connection of dramatic imagery with drama. It is one of 
the welcome virtues of Wolfgang Clemen that his mind, for all its subtlety, 
seldom neglects the obvious. His simplicity, lucidity, clarity of organization and 
avoidance of abstruse jargon are allied virtues. 

In the present book, in which an enormous amount of material is molded 
into a coherent picture, all these qualities of mind were badly needed and have 
been brought into play in an impressive fashion. Clemen’s approach, though on 
the face of it simple, is a difficult one, largely because of the circumspection 
needed at every point in order to avoid getting lost in detail. He proceeds not 
only scene by scene but almost speech by speech, analyzing each section of the 
drama first for its obvious content, which he never fails to define as clearly as 
possible, stating exactly “what happens, what is done, said, intended and com- 
municated”, and then passing on to larger or less immediately observable mat- 
ters—the connection with the plot as a whole, the structure of the scene, the 
linking of one scene with another, stage effects, suggestions for actors as to 
gesticulation, etc., and, quite particularly, problems of language and diction, al- 
ways viewed in their dramatic context. As in Clemen’s recent book on pre- 
Shakespearian tragedy, the functions of different stylistic and rhetorical types, 
the employment of keywords, images, similes, of prose and verse and metrical 
devices are meticulously examined for their relation to the characters and situa- 
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tions. In each instance, the extent to which Shakespeare is merely conventional, 
uses conventions for his own special purposes, or departs from convention, re- 
ceives careful attention. One of the problems of special interest at this stage of 
his career, the degree of individualization in his art as compared with the more 
generalized treatment of character and language in his predecessors and his own 
earlier plays, stands out as a leading motif of the entire study. Such repeatedly 
occurring situations as complaint and curse, scenes of persuasion and wooing, 
provide Clemen with opportunities for successfully tracing the poet’s growing 
ability to suggest the individual qualities of his characters. The way such ele- 
ments of the drama are treated is consistently scrutinized also for its bearing on 
the total pattern of the tragedy. But, as Clemen explicitly points out, he sys- 
tematically proceeds from the particular to the general and not vice versa, unlike 
a good deal of earlier Shakespearian interpretation. The basic problems—“the 
meaning of the drama as a whole, its conceptions of tragedy and fate, its moral 
intention, the question of the fundamental idea underlying the ‘tragical his- 
tory’ ”—emerge only from the detailed analysis of a multiplicity of interwoven 
devices and techniques, studied with constant reference to the dramatic prac- 
tices of the period. 

The arrangement of the matter follows a carefully devised scheme repeated 
for each section, but the impression is one of scholarly method, not of pedantry. 
The subject is brought alive, though not by any obtrusively belletristic means. 
There is positive suspense in the manner in which the analysis unfolds the de- 
velopment of the play, its movement, with retar‘ctions, from intensity to in- 
tensity, with the character of Richard manifesting itself more fully in each 
scene. By means of some slight but deft changes in the tone of presentation, full 
justice is done to the emotional climaxes of the play. Fine stylistic and psycho- 
logical analyses abound, one of the finest being the discussion of Clarence’s 
dream, which Clemen rightly, it seems to me, considers a turning point in 
Shakespeare’s art—the first Elizabethan treatment of a dream in a way genu- 
inely conveying nightmarish terror, yet at the same time evoking an experience 
of strange beauty, all in a language full of hidden but relevant symbolism, the 
application of which to the rest of the drama Clemen shrewdly and sensitively 
explores. 

Some remarkable pages are devoted to the greatest tour de force in the play, 
Richard’s cynically impetuous wooing of Anne. By firmly placing this scene in 
its exact position in the development of Elizabethan dramatic art, Clemen en- 
ables one to realize che extent of Shakespeare’s achievement, the striking ad- 
vance towards psychological realism in his procedure. The length of the scene, 
suggesting a prolonged struggle of wills, is itself an innovation, making for 
greater verisimilitude compared with the sudden psychological changes in 
earlier drama. Dialogue replaces the customary long speech of persuasion, and 
appeal to the emotions, the former appeal to reason only. There is real clash of 
personalities, a rapid back and forth of argument that has genuine force. The 
imaginative insight with which Richard projects himself into his opponent’s 
mind, anticipating and guiding her reactions, is as new as the boldness with 
which this attitude is translated into the superbly dramatic move of his daring 
her to kill him—impressive stage business added to impressive words. The ar- 
rangement of long and short speeches is likewise shown to display a new com- 
mand of dramatic patterning exploiting earlier conventions, e.g. stichomythia, 
for novel purposes. What is still found to be lacking in this triumph of tech- 
nique, despite all its “Vergeistigung”, is depth and warmth of human experi- 
ence. Shakespeare is only beginning to penetrate below the surface of his char- 
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acters, showing subtlety and force, but not yet that ability to reach their 
emotional core which constitutes his real greatness. 

It is not easy to appraise Professor Clemen’s obviously considerable personal 
contributions to the scholarship on Richard III in this book. Many of his points 
have of course been made earlier, as he makes quite clear in his references to 
his sources, which, incidentally, include a large number of Munich dissertations 
written under his supervision. There can be no doubt, however, as to the in- 
sight and aptness with which earlier suggestions have been utilized and fitted 
into a larger context. It is precisely this lucidity of total vision organizing the 
most heterogeneous material, assessing it and bringing out its significance, that 
makes this study valuable. One would like to see the author tackling one of 
Shakespeare’s mature plays in similar fashion. In the present volume he has 
better than anyone else shown the beginnings of the poet’s unfolding originality. 


He should be able to do equal justice to the workings of Shakespeare’s fully de- 
veloped mind. 


University of Florida Ants Oras 


The Copy for the Folio Text of Richard Ill; with a Note on the Copy for the Folio Text 
of King Lear (Monograph Series, No. 1). By J. K. watton. Auckland University College, 
1955. Pp. 164. £1/-/-. 

Early opinion as represented by Collier, and less certainly by the Old Cam- 
bridge editors, tended to establish some general connection between the First 
Folio text of Richard III and Q3 (1602); and in 1877 and 1880 K6ppel and 
Schmidt, respectively, noticed the use of Q3 as copy for two long unannotated 
passages in III.i and V. iii. However, in 1885 P. A. Daniel in the introduction 
to the Griggs facsimile of Qr argued so strongly for the exclusive derivation of 
the Folio text from an annotated copy of Q6 (1622) that he set in course an 
error that persisted to 1955. At one time or another Alexander, Greg, and 
Walker have accepted this derivation from Q6 (except for the two Q3 passages 
which Daniel did not differentiate), and the recent New Cambridge text (1954) 
was edited on this hypothesis. 

Mr. Walton’s monograph in 1955 argues the contrary—that Q3, annotated, 
was the exclusive copy, and that the Q6 readings on which the generally accepted 
case had been built were, in fact, fortuitous. Which view is correct has more 
than a simple sporting interest, for no editor can approach a text in any authori- 
tative manner unless he knows the specific copy used by the printers of all its 
substantive documents. Whether Q3 or Q6 (each with its peculiar share of 
uncorrected corruptions) was the printed copy used by Jaggard to set the type 
for the Folio play, therefore, is a crucial question for Shakespearian textual criti- 
cism. Until it is decided, any Folio variant from Qr in which either Q3 or Q6 
participates cannot be definitely assigned either to printed corruption or to the 
work of the annotator collating against an authoritative manuscript. 

It may be said at once that owing to Mr. Walton’s acumen the question of 
the copy for Richard III has (as a whole) been moved from the unknown and 
the arguable to the known and the ascertainable. I make this statement not 
merely on the evidence presented in Mr. Walton’s monograph (which is not 
always convincing and which will require extensive supplementation in the 
future) but as the result of an independent examination and collation of the 
three texts in question, including a compositor and printing analysis of the 
Folio play. Thus on a considerable body of evidence not offered in the present 
monograph I am convinced that Mr. Walton’s essential position is correct: 
there can be no question that an annotated copy of Q3°(1602) was used by 
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Jaggard as the main and very likely the exclusive copy for the Folio text. 

To wipe out the errors of some years and to present the rights of the case 
about a disputed Shakespearian copy-text is no mean achievement, and Mr. 
Walton deserves every credit for the iconoclasm that served him in such good 
stead and brought him to the truth. It is not to detract at all from the praise 
that is due him to remark that—in retrospect—the case for Q6 was so weak and 
unbalanced that the fact it lasted as long as it did would cause some astonish- 
ment to anyone not acquainted with the effect of traditional authority on the 
various problems of Shakespearian textual scholarship that cry out for re- 
examination. Moreover, it is not to detract from the essential value of Mr. 
Walton’s accomplishment to remark that in this monograph the truth has been 
presented with too many partial arguments and much faulty textual logic. 

As reviewer, therefore, I am in the difficult position of agreeing almost 
wholly with the basic conclusions while disagreeing almost wholly with the 
method by which they were reached and with which they are presented. In 
this awkard situation it is suitable to pass lightiy over objections to the schol- 
arly process and to raise queries only when major fallacies of method might 
mislead the unwary reader. On the other hand, the faults of presentation may 
operate to discredit the results in the minds of various readers, and since I 
believe so firmly in the general authenticity of the central conclusion that 
Mr. Walton has reached, it is perhaps necessary to analyze some of the major 
matters in which the presentation does not do justice to the one important 
result. This is perhaps all the more useful in that Mr. Walton has not rested 
content with his arguments for Q3 as Folio copy but has devoted some con- 
siderable part of his monograph to an enquiry into the circumstances, as he 
reconstructs them, that led to the use; and here I have no faith at all in his 
conclusions. 

One of the more serious difficulties is the excessive length of the consider- 
ation for the meat involved: a case that could readily have been demonstrated 
in article form has been blown up to monograph proportions. Partly to blame 
is Mr. Walton’s nervousness that his evidence will not be accepted unless it is 
presented with all the arts of persuasion of a trial lawyer. The concrete evi- 
dence, and its obvious implications, are too seldom allowed to speak directly. 
Instead far too much time is spent in an emotive and argumentative trial of 
the Q6 hypothesis for the purpose of discrediting it as much as disproving it. 
Surely, present-day textual scholarship should rest on a dispassionate survey 
of the facts and on the most lucid and reasonable analysis possible of the logical 
inferences that can be drawn from the given set of facts. It is almost offensive 
for an experienced scholar to be argued at constantly, with the material pre- 
sented piecemeal as the argument dictates instead of in its most natural order. 
Daniel was certainly misguided, and his textual method was seriously at fault 
in this play. But it does not follow that a lengthy point by point argumentative 
attack on Daniel’s hypothesis is necessary before Mr. Walton can build his 
own in a form he can be confident will win acceptance. If he has a better 
mousetrap, the reader will quickly see the fact and turn away from Mr. Daniel’s 
door. The air of prosecuting attorney against Q6, then of attorney for the 
defense of Q3, is too supercharged. A reader may in reaction grow suspicious 
of a scholar who enforces persuasion at every turn, for the impartiality of 
presentation of the evidence can always come in question.’ In this case the 


1 As one example, Mr. Walton includes “here” among the significant words showing the influence 
of Q3 copy, and in fn. 60 to his Section Two makes the flat statement that in III.i24 (one of the 
passages admittedly set from Q3), “the word ‘here’ in III. i. 24 shows significant variation indicating 
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exigencies of persuasion too often lead Mr. Walton into mixing bad money 
with his good, what is sometimes demonstrably inaccurate speculation with 
logical inferences based on fact. The two are not always clearly separated in 
his mind as providing different orders of evidence. 

Equally serious is the lack of a clearcut comprehension of the methods by 
which the relations of texts one to another are determined.” Like Daniel, Mr. 
Walton fails to take a clear stand between the two quartos. A collation of 
the readings will convince any textual critic that of the preserved quartos only 
Q3 and Q6 have any claim to serve as F’s copy-text. This being so, a critic must 
isolate the readings in which these two quartos differ, and deal with their rela- 
tion to the Folio and their relation alone. That Q3 and Q6 are linked through 
intermediate editions in common variants against Qr-2, and that F follows 
their common variation proves nothing at all about F copy except that it was 
not Q1-2, a point not in question. Thus the claim on p. 35 is meaningless, “The 
presumption that F was throughout printed from Q3 is strengthened by an 
examination of readings peculiar to Q3 and F—peculiar to Q3 and F, that is, 
when we ignore quartos coming after Q3.” If the qualification after the dash 
had been omitted, a correct statement would have been made. 

This basic confusion infects the whole discussion of variants in general and 
the use of substantive variants to strengthen the case that F used Q3 as copy. 
Except in a list in Section Three in which the substantive variants are examined 
in the admitted Q3 passages in III.i and V.iii for quite another purpose, the 
only attempt to connect Q3 and F by the use of these variants is made on pp. 
35-39 by a list of twenty-two citations. But of these twenty-two, only two (nos. 
II, 22) are pertinent in that they note the relation of the Folio to a Q3, Q6 
difference. The rest are completely meaningless in relation to the question of 
F copy, since they merely detail concurrence of F with Q36 against Qr-2. 
Moreover, only in connection with no. 22 (separately discussed much later on 
p. 86) is the essential point seen. The significance of no. 11 is passed over in 
silence as no more noteworthy than Q3-6 concurrence against Q1-2, and a third 


important unique concurrence of F verbally with Q3 (at IV.ii82) is never 
mentioned. 





that Q3, and not Q6, was used as copy for F (at this point it is spelt ‘heere’ in Q3 and F, and in 
compositor A’s normal manner, ‘here’, in Q6).” This is a very selective presentation of evidence, 
for in the III. i. 20-166 passage set by compositor A, who prefers the spelling here, there are three 
occurrences: once he goes against his preference, as Mr. Walton points out, at 1.24 to set Q3 
heere as heere; and once at 1. 39 he alters Q3 heere to here; but what Mr. Walton does not inform 
us, as he should, is that at 1. 95 compositor A went not only against his frequent preference but also 
against his copy when he set Q3 here uncharacteristically as heere. In the light of this evidence, the 
spelling heere at III.i.24 need have no relation to the copy-spelling, and the word “here” is not a 
safe one to use as demonstration of copy-text. The evidence is “significant” only if the information 
about 1. 95 is omitted. 

2 A few minor but still important confusions may be selected. The discussion of Daniel’s method 
on pp. 21-22 is not at all clear and—if it means what I think it does—is only partially correct in 
its assumptions: certainly, the true spring of Daniel’s faulty method is not exposed here, nor are 
adequate reasons offered why Daniel was not correct in assuming that when F and Q6 uniquely 
join in differing from Qr1, the odds are that they have joined in an error. The discussion of error 
on these pages is almost impenetrable, a difficulty intensified by the lack of clarity in the use of 
indifferent as applied io variants. Error seems to be used sometimes, as at the head of p. 21, in a 
critical sense involving meaning; at other times (foot of p. 21) it seems to be used as a neutral, 
mechanical word, synonymous with variant, and thus pointing both ways without reference to right- 
ness or wrongness of meaning. This conflict seems to be behind the difficult statement (p. 21), “On 
the other hand, since ‘indifferent’ variants are far from obvious errors—if indeed they are errors 
at all— . . .”, and the use, also, of error to apply to the correction by a quarto of a mistake in 
its predecessor. ° 
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Although these three instances constitute the strongest proof from the 
verbals that Q3 was copy for F, Walton only distantly recognizes the peculiar 
value of his no, 22 in that such variants where F and Q3 agree uniquely against 
Q1 and against Q6 are not susceptible to Daniel’s too sweeping argument that 
concurrence of F and Q3 is meaningless when at the same time Q3 agrees 
with Q1, for in such cases (Daniel asserts) the F annotator of Q6 merely 
restored the correct reading from his manuscript? 

The argumentative approach, in which Daniel’s twelve pieces of evidence 
for Q6 are persuasively discussed at length before the facts for Q3 are presented 
to the reader, does a disservice to the logical proof, and seemingly springs from 
Mr. Walton’s expressed conviction that “much of the kind of evidence which 
we might expect to indicate the use of Q3 as copy is not available, and that 
there exists an array of evidence falsely suggesting that F was printed from... 
Q6” (p. 22). He is led, as I have suggested above, to the negative approach in 
which the more Q6 is discredited, the more Q3—by default—can take its 
place. This is an acceptable method of rhetoric, but in scholarly discussion it is 
usually less than decisive and should be employed only as a last resort. Actually, 
in this case Walton does not make the maximum positive use of all of his 
evidence for Q3, and he overlooks several ranges of evidence that might have 
been constructively applied. 

It is pertinent, surely, to refer to the whole line of verbal evidence in which 
F agrees with Q3 against Q6, and with Q6 against Q3. Neither of these two 
lists is provided in the monograph nor are inferences from them discussed. 
Yet surely it would have been appropriate to analyze the approximately 135 
substantive variants* between Q3 and Q6 (excluding the III.i and V. iii passages 
admittedly set from Q3) in which F agrees with Q3 against Q6. If the F copy 
had not been an annotated quarto, these would have proved decisive in favor of 
Q3; hence it would have been of some value to look into them and enquire as 
to the validity of Daniel’s argument that they all resulted from the action of 
the Q6 annotator. (In fact, no indication in this monograph, or in Daniel, is 


8 From other instances one can select the following example of the unfortunate manner in 
which Walton does not see the force of textual logic. One of his strong points is made on pp. 74-77 
that at I. iii. 309 the Qr-5 speech-prefix Ou. led to the F error Mar., whereas the aberrant Q6 prefix 
Hast. could not have so led. The logic is impeccable so long as primary assumption of Q3 copy 
holds; but if Q6 copy is assumed, the falsity of the syllogism is exposed, for it is rather more 
tempting to account for the error Mar. by arguing that the F compositor misunderstood the anno- 
tator’s correction of Hast. (Q6) than that he mistook Qu. in the Q3 print that had previously been 
used for Elizabeth. At the best, it is a stand-off and the F error can demonstrate nothing whatever. 

Similarly, Mr. Walton’s very speculative arguments about the reasons for the two long unanno- 
tated passages clearly set from Q3 hinge completely on the undemonstrable hypothesis that Q3 was 
annotated in the theatre to provide Jaggard with copy. He here follows Alice Walker, who made 
the assumption that the annotation was too careful for Jaggard to have performed. In turn, this is 
undemonstrable, for we have no information at all about what Jaggard’s shop may have done in 
annotating copy, or who in his shop would perform the chore. Hence Mr. Walton’s very tenuously 
linked arguments collapse if one takes the view (that I think can more logically be inferred) that 
the printer accepted the manuscript and a copy of Q3 from the theatre to fill in the gaps, and that 
it was he who chose to make up the kind of copy he preferred by annotating the printed quarto 
by comparison with the manuscript. 

41 say approximately because I have excluded easy misprints in Q3 and Q6 that deceived no 
subsequent compositor although including a few that might well have proved deceptive. I have in- 
cluded as “substantive” changes in tense, number, etc., since they are verbal and not, in Greg’s 
definition, “accidents” of the text. I include a certain number of variants which were not noticed 
by the Old Cambridge editors or by the Variorum. But my list is much shorter than the Old Cam- 
bridge collations since they include a large number of readings that by Greg’s standards are not 
substantive, and I have dealt with them undc? my separate examination of the “accidentals” of the 
texts- 
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95 
ever given the reader as to the extent and nature of these verbal links between 
Q3 and F as against Q6.) 

Correspondingly, it would have been useful to inquire into the nature of 
the 31 similar variants (never listed in their entirety) that associate F and Q6 
against Q3, for Daniel’s twelve can be supplemented. How do these compare 
in their weight with the Q3 concurrences, especially when the five perhaps 
significant unique FQ6 verbals are analyzed against the three unique FQ3 
verbals?® At III. v.66 can one dismiss so cavalierly F case, Q3 cause, and Q6 
ease when any compositor knew of the danger of foul-case between ¢ and e, 
and the Q7 compositor (paralleling F) confidently emended Q6 ease to case? 
That is, even if case is a doublet for cause, from what we know of Compositor 
A would he be likely to read cause in his copy and set case? Is it possible that 
somehow there was compos.te copy? 

These are questions that need answering, and that can—in fact—be answered 
by the proper application of another range of evidence that Mr. Walton does 
not touch. It is in theory, and in my opinion and experience also in practice, 
possible to determine the nature of the underlying copy of an early print by an 
analysis of the accidentals of the text, its spellings, punctuation, word division, 
capitalization, italicization, and so on in cases where the readings are not de- 
cisive. Although I do not believe in the validity of Daniel’s far too compre- 
hensive view that all FQ3 variants agreeing with Qi are due to the Q6 annota- 
tor, I recognize that the point must be met not by appeals to probability but to 
ascertained fact. The only way of escaping Daniel’s arguments is by an analysis 
of the accidentals. In part this is what Mr. Walton has tried to do, by his ex- 
amination of the italics (not nearly so convincing as he makes them out to be 
here), the forms of speech-prefixes (very little evidence here), or uncharacteristic 
spellings. Because he confines himself to the conventional few words usually 
taken as separating Compositors A and B, and must appeal to secondhand au- 
thority as to the invariability of their practice (far from accurately ascertained 
at the moment), only partial conviction is obtained by this birdshot method. 

It is odd that he neglects what was surely the very basis for a sound method 
of examination, an original attempt to carry forward the distinction of A and 
B characteristics under the influence of specific copy by a collation and analysis 
of every variant in the lines set by A and B in the passages that by common 
consent are taken as set from Q3, without annotation to upset one’s evaluation. 
I may state that when this is done, and the results then applied to debated parts 
of the play, the effect is to confirm Q3 copy for a number of Q pages set by 
both compositors. One can then apply what has been learned, and for doubtful 
pages examine the order of typesetting the Folio pages according to the Hinman 
discovery for cast-off copy to discover whether there is any bibliographical re- 
quirement for the use of two quartos; that is, whether suspected Q6 pages have 
any usefulness in the printing process, let alone the Qr pages that that sturdy 
disintegrationist Mr. Andrew Cairncross has recently hypothesized.® And when 
a negative answer is returned, one might then profitably turn back to a re-ex- 


5 Both Daniel and Walton suffer from too narrow a view of what is unique in the examination 
of texts. Once all quartos but Q3 and Q6 are discarded as possible claimants, then any variant shared 
by F with either Q is unique if not shared with Qr or the rival quarto. For the purposes of deter- 
mining the copy for F, it is of no importance whether any such variant is also shared by the dis- 
carded Q4 or Qs. Certainly, the concurrence of Q7-8, on the other hand in any reading is of no 
value, and Mr. Walton’s arguments based on these quartos as “controls” (which they cannot be) 
pursue a red herring at some length. 

6 See “The Quartos and the Folio Text of Richard III’, R.E.S., new ser., VIII (1957), 226-233. 
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amination of the whole question on a more solid basis for estimating the validity 
of the evidence for Q6 in any part. 

From this brief survey of the added research that is necessary to confirm Mr. 
Walton’s conclusions (as they certainly will be confirmed in this central issue 
of the F copy), it may be seen that the monograph under review has argued for 
the truth—and with originality of view has to its author’s credit discovered the 
truth—but that supplementary investigation is clearly required before the whole 
weight of evidence can be brought to bear to extinguish any lingering doubts. 
And even then, there may still be one or two quite illogical enigmas remain- 
ing, though none that will affect the main conclusion. Quite positively, we now 
know, thanks to Mr. Walton’s pioneering effort, that Richard III can be re- 
moved from the list of unsolved Shakespearian textual problems as concerns the 
identity of the printed copy used by the Folio compositors. 


University of Virginia Frepson Bowers 


Tragedy. By witi1aM G. Mccottom. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. Pp. [x] + 254. 
$5.00. 


Our climate may not be right for tragedy, but it certainly seems to be right 
for books about tragedy; Mr. McCollom’s book is one of four on the subject 
which have appeared in the last two years. All four books are drawn up on 
the ethical side of the problem, but Mr. McCollom’s is unique in being a two- 
handed engine. 

The first of the two parts of Mr. McCollom’s book advances the thesis that, 
whatever people may say, freedom of the will does exist, and tragedy is primarily 
an account of the way in which we exercise that freedom in the realm of moral 
choice. Mr. McCollom’s method of developing this thesis is to discuss in turn 
each of the conventional “parts” of a tragedy: plot, character, theme, structure, 
and language. Under each of these headings he examines the views of a suc- 
cession of previous critics, in the process revealing the practical consequences of 
his own thesis. One of these consequences is that a good tragedy can have only 
one hero and one plot (he does not excuse Lear from this rule). Another con- 
sequence is that we must distinguish from the plot or “outer form” of a tragedy 
its “action” or “inner form”; this “action” is the sequence of motives or pur- 
poses of the hero, his moral evolution. It is this “action” which constitutes the 
“tragic issue”, the heart of a tragedy; theme, structure, and language matter 
only to the extent that they “elucidate” the hero’s moral evolution. 

What direction that evolution must take in order to become tragic Mr. Mc- 
Collom does not specify. Unlike Mr. Myers, who says that the tragic life is the 
life of extremism, and Mr. Frye, who suggests that it is the life in which an in- 
dividual fails to win acceptance by his society, Mr. McCollom does not try to 
press any generalization at all about the nature of the tragic career; he simply 
says, “whatever the hero’s moral direction, he must increasingly seize our at- 
tention.” 

The second section of Mr. McCollom’s book is a 100-page sociological survey 
of the four societies which have produced the greatest tragedy: ancient Greece, 
Elizabethan England, neo-classic France, and Ibsen’s Norway. The point of the 
survey is to try to isolate the tragedy-producing hormone. Mr. McCollom finally 
identifies the hormone as a particular relation between the individual and so- 
ciety, a relation which existed in all four of the “great” periods and which may 
be described as follows: the individual citizen was politically free (that is, 
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tragedy has never flourished in a dictatorship), but he felt some responsibility 
to a “unified body of socially developed ideas”. 

Mr. McCollom wisely makes no attempt to establish a logical connection be- 
tween the thesis of this second section and that of the first. The fact that trage- 
dies have been produced mainly by free societies does not explain why, or even 
suggest that, the tragic hero is a free, conscious moral agent. Thus the two parts 
of Mr. McCollom’s book stand side by side, like two parallel filing cabinets, 
neatly compartmented for the purpose of receiving the author’s comments on 
various individual tragedies. These comments range at large, from Aeschylus to 
Auden and from India to Broadway. Greek tragedy for Mr. McCollom seems 
to be mainly a matter of Athenian politics; similarly Shakespeare boils down 
to Coriolanus, Antony, and Macbeth. By contrast Ibsen’s most political play, 
An Enemy of the People, gets short shrift in favor of Hedda Gabler, the play to 
which Mr. McCollom gives his fullest and most illuminating attention. 

If the focus of that attention, on the problem of the individual and society, 
seems very modern, like the vision of a Schorer or a Frye, it is the focus of the 
reader, not the author. Mr. McCollom’s critical position is essentially a defensive 
and reactionary one; instead of beginning from a metaphysical position and 
working toward a conclusion, he begins with an idea and then defends it against 
its two principal enemies. The idea is that the best way to understand a tragedy 
of any period is to see it as primarily a sequence of free moral choices on the 
part of the hero. 

It is no longer fashionable, however, to treat morality as the subject of litera- 
ture, since, in the organic view, content is form; Mr. McCollom therefore feels 
obliged to defend his idea from attack on the aesthetic front. This he does sim- 
ply by “flatly rejecting” all theories which assert that tragedy is a problem of 
art before it is a problem of morality (this disposes of W. Macneile Dixon, 
among others). Similarly, Mr. McCollom “rejects” all “imagist” theories of 
tragedy, such as that implied in Heilman’s analysis of Lear or Goheen’s analysis 
of Antigone. Since the primary meaning of a tragedy is the sequence of purposes 
of its hero, Mr. McCollom simply dispenses with the “imitation” of the action 
and goes directly to the action itself. 

But Mr. McCollom’s idea is still in danger; even if you rescue the tragic 
hero from the status of imagined creature and identify him solidly as an ordi- 
nary human being, you still have the problem of proving that human beings 
are “free, conscious agents”; the enemy here is the modern determinist, who 
denies not only that we are “free”, but also that we are even separate, real, 
“conscious agents”. Mr. McCollom selects his target in the person of William 
James and disposes of him with ammunition supplied by James Bissett Pratt, 
C. D. Broad, and Joseph Wood Krutch. Mr. McCollom does not really want to 
get involved in metaphysics himself and goes in only far enough to retrieve his 
principle of free will; but to dispose of William James is not to say anything 
about tragedy. Nor is it even to dispose of the ethical issue of freedom. 

For actually the two threats against which Mr. McCollom tries to defend his 
idea, the threat from aesthetics and the threat from ethics, are merely the in- 
fantry and cavalry of the same enemy, which is the contemporary epistemologi- 
cal view of reality. Although he tries to use the language of Pratt’s “personal 
realism”, Mr. McCollom reveals again and again that his own position is that 
of the ontological absolutist. He tells us, for example, that dramatists in all ages 
have had the same materials to work with, including the same option for the 
tragic hero’s failure; these include: 1. deliberate sin, 2. innocent victimization by 
external forces, 3. making a mistake, and 4. doing something which is wrong 
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from someone else’s point of view. The fourth pattern”, says Mr. McCollom, 
“would seem to be best” for tragedy written in our own time. I should myself 
have said not that the “fourth pattern” (i.e. relativist morality) was best for our 
time, but that it was not available at all until our time, just as the other alterna- 
tives are no longer available to dramatists in the same way in which they have 
been available to dramatists in earlier periods. The concept of moral responsi- 
bility is only a part of a larger concept of reality itself. Man’s conception of 
reality has changed continuously, at least since the time of Thespis (and also 
since the time of James and Pratt), carrying with it man’s concepts of art and 
morality. In order to succeed in saving his idea from both epistemological 
aesthetics and epistemological ethics, Mr. McCollom should have engaged the 
parent of them both, which is epistemological metaphysics. 

I think myself that the idea which Mr. McCollom was trying to defend is 
defensible within the framework of the modern epistemological view of reality; 
had he begun his building on the foundation of a concept of reality broad 
enough to support art as well as morality (a metaphysic as comprehensive as 
Cassirer’s, for example); had he erected on that foundation the substructure of 
a concept of art; and had he then on that foundation and that substructure 


erected his concept of tragedy, he might have built the Master Builder’s single 
tall tower instead of two short ones. 


University of Virginia Sears JAYNE 


Folger Booklets on Tudor and Stuart Civilization: Music in Elizabethan England. By 
DOROTHY E. MASON; Shakespeare’s Theatre and the Dramatic Tradition. By Louis B. WRIGHT; 
The Life of William Shakespeare. By cites £. pAwson. The Bible in English, 1525-1611. By 
CRAIG R. THOMPSON. English Dress ‘n the Age of Shakespeare. By virctnta La MAR. The 
English Church in the Sixteenth Century. By craic R. THOMPSON. Washington, D. C.: The 
Folger Shakespeare Library, 1958. Pp. [ii] + 38; [iv] + 36; [ii] + 34; [ii] + 373 [ii] 
+ 42; [ii] + 57. 75 cents apiece. 

It is a most welcome digression when a library so large and distinguished as 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, which has hitherto only served the need of 
the most advanced student, should decide to take upon itself some responsibility 
to the general reader. 

With the appearance of these six brief and pleasant excursions into the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and also with the current Folger Library Gen- 
eral Reader’s Shakespeare, this Library has accepted another challenge offered 
by its enormous holdings and its undoubted supremacy in the literature of the 
period. An introduction to the series states that it has begun “a programme to 
make its materials useful to a much broader audience by publishing concise il- 
lustrated works dealing with a wide variety of subjects in a scholarly but read- 
able fashion so that they will be useful to non-specialists. The purpose of these 
publications is to make accurate information, reflecting the latest discoveries, 
available in brief, clear monographs graphically illustrated from contemporary 
pictures and engravings.” 

It is an admirable venture and also a wise one; for advanced research, such 
as the Folger Library promotes, is most successful when it has its proper place 
in a hierarchy of informed interest in the subject. Ultimately, it is only with the 
goodwill of a multitude of general readers that research is approved. These gen- 
eral readers whom the Folger Library now addresses are its inheritors, for they 
reap the harvest of that immense, patient, and inspired sifting of information 
that is called research. 


The pamphlets are well printed, in clear type, upon good cream paper. There 
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are two styles of title-page, both quite elegant; one more formal, and the other, 
which I like better, a little more decorated. It is a pity that the covers are cream, 
and of paper, for they will become shabby with very little handling, The numer- 
ous illustrations (presumably taken from manuscripts and books in the Folger 
Library where no other source is given), are a most attractive feature, being 
well chosen and adequately described. 

The Life of William Shakespeare by Giles E. Dawson gives a straight for- 
ward and concise description of events. He takes no account of theories, but 
the amount of information he so agreeably gives in his sixteen pages is astonish- 
ing. The bibliography, if one leaves out the works of quick reference, is rather 
brief. 

Shakespeare's Theatre and the Dramatic Tradition by Louis B. Wright takes 
the history of the theatre back to its origins in the church, and its development 
through the Mystery and Morality plays, Interludes, and the early theatres, to 
Shakespeare’s own company at the Globe and Blackfriars theatres. Dr. Wright 
deals with plays and staging as well as the theatres, and touches briefly upon 
actors and their audiences. Like Dr. Dawson he steers a centre course between 
theories. The bibliography is excellent. 

The English Church in the Sixteenth Century by Craig R. Thompson gives, 
with admirable skill and a certain detachment, the struggle of the Church of 
England against its Catholic and Puritan rivals, and its final emergence as an 
effective instrument of State. The official predicament and attitude towards dis- 
senters is well described. 

The Bible in English, 1525-1611, by the same author gives yet another aspect 
of the history of this period. It is a fascinating and complex story which is well 
related to its religious and political setting both in this country and abroad. The 
illustrations are magnificent. 

Music in Elizabethan England by Dorothy E. Mason makes a pleasant little 
journey into a very large subject. The style is so fluent that one is hardly aware 
of the great amount of information given. Religious and secular music, musi- 
cians, their song-books, and instruments are most expertly treated. Some de- 
scription of music in the theatre and for entertainments before the Queen 
rounds off this excellent account. 

English Dress in the Age of Shakespeare by Virginia A. La Mar is a most 
lucid and informative description, in brief, of a complex subject. Detail is given 
of hats, gloves, neckware, decoration and even hairstyles, and much is said about 
particular garments and the changing fashions in an increasingly prosperous 
age. The different habits of rich and poor, country folk and townspeople are 
considered. The illustrations are particularly good. 

Apart from their most scholarly and readable quality, I should say that the 
chief value of these booklets is that whereas each is complete, it is at the same 
time complementary to the others. They are like chapters in one large book. I 
hope there is a possibility that, in the future, they may be offered under a gen- 
eral titlepage in this way. 


Shakespeare Memorial Library, Waveney R. N. Payne 
Birmingham 
Othello (New Arden). Edited by m. x. riptey. Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. Ixx 
+ 246. $3.85. 


The spirit in which M. R. Ridley has edited Othello for the New Arden 
Shakespeare is to be admired, even if his choice of the Quarto as the substantive 
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version of his text may not generally be approved. By “spirit” I mean that Mr. 
Ridley has edited his text with Shakespeare and the reader in view, not to grind 
any editorial axe of his own. 

Under the stimulus of W. W. Greg, Alice Walker and Fredson Bowers, 
eclectic editing of Shakespeare’s plays of dual source has experienced a minor 
renaissance. Othello shows clearly that this was inevitable. It is not, indeed, a 
disaster to be thrust back “into the eighteenth century confusion from which 
R. B. McKerrow sought to extricate us” (Bowers, On Editing Shakespeare, p. 
82), but a challenge to the skill, textual education and reasoning power of the 
editor. Othello demands from him decisive action, backed by expert justification 
of the crucial readings. It is a worthwhile exercise, therefore, to examine the 
selections of C. J. Sisson in his New Readings in Shakespeare and to place be- 
side them the decisions of Alice Walker and M. R. Ridley in their respective 
New Cambridge and New Arden editions. The results reveal in their most 
exasperating form the inconclusive nature of modern Shakespearian textual 
scholarship. 

One of the reasons for the present dubiety may be the expanding, but slen- 
derly substantiated, theories erected on the shifting sands of compositorial analy- 
sis. Not only have assertions been made without adequate linguistic evidence, 
but published results have been hailed, less as tentative hypotheses, than as 
demonstrations of the irrefutable value of this work for the editor of an Eliza- 
bethan play. The likelihood that any reputable printing house, Tudor or mod- 
ern, would place editorial responsibility of the kind that this new school allows 
in the hands of its compositors is hardly to be conceived. Compositors’ errors 
and normalization of spelling are one thing; tampering with grammatical forms, 
lineation and scansion are quite another. As Dr. Walker has wisely pointed out, 
orthography is a matter “about which we as yet know very little”; “an historical 
approach to a writer’s language is fundamental to both textual and literary 
criticism”. The interesting discovery of compositors’ errors is, in the last resort, 
a matter of literary judgment; so is the choice of variant readings. It has to be 
admitted that Shakespeare’s spelling and punctuation are only partly recover- 
able, and we should be grateful if the ipsissima verba of his text can be restored 
to the extent of about ninety percent. 

The investigation of preferential spellings of compositors is unlikely to gain 
more ground for an editor than knowledge of the habits of quarto and folio 
transcribers, whose share in the copy of some folio plays may be more significant 
than that of the hypothetical compositors. Alice Walker’s groupings of typical 


spellings of compositors A and B of the first folio may be taken as an illustra- 
tion: 


A B 
doe do 
goe go 

yeere yeare 
deare deere 


If A is consistent in his spellings goe and doe, why should he be inconsistent in 
spelling yeere as B does deere, but deare as B does yeare. Dr. Walker’s reply 
would no doub: be: “A pair of compositors might draw together over some 
spellings but apart over others, and how often their spelling changed in one 
particular or another is of as much importance as their fixed habits” (“Com- 
positor Determination and other Problems in Shakzspearian Texts”). But as 
the criteria of compositors’ spellings are invariably their “fixed habits”, such 
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an escape merely adds a further element of conjecture to the already hazardous 
task of clarifying the transmission of texts. I am not arguing against the exist- 
ence of two or more compositors, but against the facile and inadequately sup- 
ported way in which their stints are determined, while ignoring mere whim 
(e.g. the spellings lite and light in consecutive lines of C3" of the Quarto) or the 
possible hand of the transcriber in the characteristic spellings. Compositor analy- 
sis has, indeed, been used in fragmentary form to bolster the bibliographical 
machinery an editor has devised by instinct, taste or prejudice. The time that 
is expended upon it is time that could more profitably be applied to an investiga- 
tion of Shakespeare’s language and its structural implications for “style”. 

Ridley is to be congratulated on one of the most stimulating introductions 
that have appeared in the New Arden Series. He has no illusions about Shake- 
spearian textual criticism, which he sees as “an elaborate game”, entertaining to 
spectators who “enjoy a display of technical expertise”, but unprofitable because 
it results “in a pointless draw”. He is “an honest heretic”, and has no reason to 
quail before “the benevolent horror” of an inquisitorial general editor. His de- 
fence of the Quarto is less that of a bold innovator, than of a reasonable editor 
with a fine sense of the ambivalence of Elizabethan English, as Shakespeare 
knew how to use it. His Othello, like Dover Wilson’s New Cambridge Hamlet, 
is what L. C. Knights called “an essay in taste”. The edition demonstrates the 
necessity for an open mind, and a more tentative attitude in evaluating the 
precedence of substantive versions of some Shakespeare plays. Courage and in- 
dependence of judgment help him to keep imaginative editing alive amid the 
“dry bones of textual theory”. 

Ridley’s well-grounded preference for the Quarto, whatever its ultimate fate, 
serves to indicate how misleading, and even circular, reasoning about copy can 
be. It is not sufficient to assert that the Folio text of Othello is “better” or “more 
correct” in the majority of its readings than the Q text (it was bound to be that, 
if the hypothetical playhouse manuscript had the benefit of collation with the 
Quarto). What is of equal importance is which of the two versions lies nearer 
to Shakespeare’s manuscript. The epithets “better” and “more correct” (as I am 
reminded by Professor Peter Alexander) should ideally be reserved for the re- 
spective meanings “more appropriate to the context” and “more proper to the 
genius of the dramatist”. Ridley has acquitted himself more than satisfactorily 
in showing in Appendix C, as elsewhere, that Q’s orthography (especially the 
punctuation) has substantial collateral importance. The same text has, incon- 
trovertibly, fuller, more practical, and apparently authorial, stage-directions. 

In debating editorial inferences from printed textual evidence of a derived 
character, Ridley’s trump card is his analogy with the printed texts of Keats’s 
manuscript poems, especially The Eve of St. Agnes; he indicates how apparently 
irreproachable arguments in support of editorial preference may be invalidated 
by producing the readings of the holograph manuscript. 

As Ridley points out, the “ambiguity of the words ‘better’ or ‘more correct’ 
is increased by uncertainty about the criterion which is being applied”; careful 
workmanship by a compositor is not necessarily a criterion of the relative merits 
of a text at all; much depends on the nature of the copy available and the con- 
ditions under which the text was printed. So far, the most reasonable account 
of the transmission of the Q and F texts of Othello appears on pages 370-371 of 
W. W. Greg’s The Shakespeare First Folio. Only on one point are the two most 
recent editors of Othello and Greg agreed, that the Q and F texts on which it is 
customary to rely cannot be from a single manuscript; and this pre-supposes a 
transcription of at least one text, probably both texts. Ridley goes further and 
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sees F as a transcript at a second remove, probably commissioned by Heminge 
and Condell for the collected edition of the plays. He does not attempt to con- 
trovert Alice Walker’s theory that F represents a collation of Q with a playhouse 
transcription (according te Greg of comparatively early date); he is concerned 
with re-ins' ating the respectability of the first Quarto, and justifying it as the 
basis of his text, in opposition to the usual editorial practice of basing the play 
on the first Folio version. 

On the subject of authorial revision Ridley has asked and answered some 
important questions connected with the changes an author would be likely him- 
self to insert as improvements, and those to which he would only be likely to 
assent at the rehearsal stage. In Othello evidence of what we can trace of Shake- 
speare himself from the verbal quality of either text is inconclusive, and so the 
adoption of a substantive authority is largely a matter of editorial predilection— 
except in one important consideration. Ridley is surely right in seeing the 
sophistication of the text by the Folio editors as a process of change to which 
there need be no logical limits; and this consideration argues for reliance on a 
good Quarto, with independent authority, and a measure of linguistic similitude 
to author’s copy. 

That the first Qua-to was a transcript for a private collector of foul papers 
intended fer theatre use, is Ridley’s conclusion, the major point at issue being 
the date of its transcribing. He leaves this an open question, but justifies his 
preference for Q by asserting that, with the latter, we know we are as near to 
Shakespeare as we can reasonably expect to get; whereas with F the degree of 
intervention leaves us in considerable doubt. “The important point”, says Ridley, 
is “that with a compositor’s blunder one can, with anything from near certainty 
... to strong probability . . . recover the original, whereas with the editorial 
alteration the original, uniess we can apply an independent check, is lost beyond 
recovery; we cannot, by any exercise of ingenuity, deduce it from what is be- 
fore us, and indeed for the most part we are not even tempted to try to deduce 
it, since the reading often looks above suspicion.” 

If the date of Q’s transcription from foul papers is indeterminable (which I 
take leave to doubt) the case for compositorial interference in the printing of the 
text for Walkley is certainly strengthened; and I therefore examined the evi- 
dence of orthography and accidentals. Nicholas Okes was a printer who took 
liberties with his text, even when he printed the work of such an exacting 
orthographer as Ben Jonson. Percy Simpson checked the changes he made in 
the punctuation of The Masque of Queens by the British Museum manuscript 
(Ben Jonson, VII, 272) and showed that he varied where he did not understand 
Jonson’s subtleties and took them for errors. Whether Okes’s compositor, or the 
scribe who made the copy, altered the characteristically Shakespearian them to 
em (the colloquial unstressed form) is uncertain; but the change was made in- 
telligently, as the form usually (though not consistently) appears as an un- 
stressed syllable at a medial pause, or the end of a verse line. Influenced by 
Fletcher’s newest dramatic orthography, learnt in the first place from Jonson, 
this colloquial reduction became current in the Jacobean period, and the only 
significance of them in F at I. ii. 59 and elsewhere is to point to an earlier tran- 
scription. 


Q Keepe up your bright swords, for the dew will rust em, (verse) 
F Keepe up your bright Swords, for the dew will rust them. (prose) 


The relative merit of the Q reading is not in the use of the final colloquial pro- 
noun, but in the fact that F wrongly prints this iid the next two lines as prose, 
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and has a full-stop after them instead of the lesser comma, to which Shakespeare 
seems to have been partial. Nor does Q’s sporadic use of has and does in prefer- 
ence to the more Shakespearian hath and doth have any significance for dis- 
crediting the text, because it simply tells us what the date of publication (1622) 
reveals, that the current Jacobean forms supplanted Shakespeare’s usage in the 
hand of the copyist. To any student of Quarto orthography it will be evident 
that the minor sophistications of the scribe are not to be compared with the 
large-scale improvements of those responsible for the Folio version. 

Ridley’s warning about the refuge “memorial contamination” to which some 
editors are prone is salutary. Some of the so-called “common errors” of Q and 
F Othello, to which Alice Walker drew attention in her article on the 162: 
Quarto in Shakespeare Survey 5 are sometimes not common, and sometimes not 
errors, at any rate in the Q version, e.g. 


I. iii. 231 the flinty and steele cooch of warre (idiosyncratic spelling of couch) 

I. iii. 235 This present warres against the Ottamites (This is not an error of 
concord, but a weakening of the late M.E. plural thise, commonly 
used by Elizabethan dramatists, e.g. Shakespeare Romeo and 
Juliet V.ii.25, Henry VIII, Ill. ii. 360, and Jonson The Case is 
Altered IV.v. 16, “this contemplations”. Ottamites is probably a 
peculiar spelling of the author.) 

II. i. 233 Love lines in favour, sympathy in yeares (The Q compositor’s 
error is the simple one of reading n for v in the MS. F’s Loveliness 
for Love lives, which last Ridley suggests in his footnote yet re- 
jects in his text, has had a curious attraction for most editors. Yet 
the Q reading (but for the turned letter) of this and the preceding 


sentence is unexceptionable.) 


III. iii. 440 If it be that, or any, it was hers, (that is probably the correct 
reading; but the Q compositor seems to have misread the con- 
traction y* for it in the MS.) 


Dr. Walker’s assertion that Othello’s Quarto readings are those “of an inter- 
preter, losing the appropriateness of Shakespeare’s art in approximations” turns 
out to be personal opinion. The mild enough oaths of Q, as Ridley maintains, 
do not vulgarize the text, much less the character of Othello, who is after all a 
blunt soldier driven to the extremes of moral perplexity. Nor is there anything 
wrong, as Alice Walker suggests, in the Q reading at IV. ii. 324, “And he him- 
selfe confest it even now,”. The Folio collator inserted but before it, because he 
took upon himself the task of metrical improver, and judged Shakespeare’s use 
of even to be monosyllable e’en (as it nearly always is in this play), instead of 
leaving the choice of alternative pronunciations to the requirements of the verse 
or the rhythmic sensibility of the actor. 

Upon the merits of Ridley’s literary commentary I have no room to dilate, 
but should mention his admirable treatment of Othello’s physical appearance 
and its effect upon the understanding of the play. There is no doubt of the 
Moor’s “blackness” and other negroid features, nor that Desdemona’s marriage 
to him shocked most of her compatriots, in spite of its being a marriage of true 
minds. More than any other of Shakespeare’s, this play is a domestic tragedy; 
the basis of Othello’s credulity is almost entirely the nature of his origin and 
upbringing. But this does not detract from his “essential nobility”. It is in em- 
phasizing the latter that Ridley joins Dover Wilson in his brilliant defence of 
A. C. Bradley and Othello’s last speech. The literary introductions to the two 
editions are, indeed, complementary; they provide a perpetual reminder that 
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textual techniques are a means, not an end—a means to understac the wonders 
of Shakespeare’s craftmanship. As Wilson appropriately suggests, whether 
Othello succeeds as a tragedy depends, not upon a revaluation of Shakespeare, 
but on the way in which the actors carry out Shakespeare’s intentions. 


University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg A. C. Parrrince 


Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XCIII, Edited by HERMANN HEUER, assisted by WOLFGANG CLEMEN 
and RUDOLF sTAMM. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 1957. Pp. [368]. 


The major theme of the present volume is the challenging and complex 
problem of modern stage productions of the Shakespeare canon. Space is given, 
however, to three introductory essays on general topics. 

Reinhold Schneider, in “Das Bild der Herrschaft in Shakespeares Drama”, 
examines the concept of rule or government in Shakespeare’s plays. The essay 
concludes that Shakespeare wrestled with the problem of the exercise of power 
and its ethics on the planes of two traditions—the English and the Roman— 
which, the author finds, are similar to each other in their dynamics of freedom 
and obedience. The drama of the struggle between Rome and England, how- 
ever, Schneider traces through history, from Ceasar’s landing on the Isle to 
Henry VIII’s break with the Church of the Pope. There are some penetrating 
and well-phrased observations on the colorful “bursting” of Richard III upon 
history, on Henry VI’s weary resignation under the burden of an unwanted 
crown, and on the music allegory determining Shakespeare’s concept of govern- 
ment as expressed in the lines, 


For government, though high and low and lower, 

Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 

Congreeing in a full and natural close, 

Like music. (Henry V, I. ii. 180ff.) 


Mr. Schneider does not merely consider the histories and the tragedies that deal 
with an historical theme. Mention is also made of Kent’s affirmation of “au- 
thority” in Lear, of the Duke’s testing of true government in Measure for Meas- 
ure, and even of the question, raised in As You Like It, of whether man may 
brutally invade the animal kingdom and hunt to kill. Finally, Prospero’s role 
in The Tempest is rightly understood as that of a prince who acts mercifully 
toward his enemies since he had “neglected worldly ends” himself. The theme 
of government and its equated values of order, beauty, harmony, and truth has 
been viewed from manifold aspects and facets, lending interest and selective 
skill to an essay which is not necessarily original and whose conclusions appear 
relatively simple in view of its heavy, philosophically over-pretentious emphasis 
and tone. 

A comprehensive and scholarly contribution to another prominent Shake- 
spearian theme is made in Horst Oppel’s “Shakespeare und das Leid” (Shake- 
speare and Suffering). In a thorough and clearly structured analysis Mr. Oppel 
proves convincingly Shakespeare’s transmuting of earlier Elizabethan patterns 
of tragic oratory and Senecan rhetoric into the appealingly human and truly 
dramatic “suffering through experience” of the familiar heroes of notable tragic 
stature. Within Shakespeare’s work itself, of course, there is a marked maturing 
of the concept of suffering. Mr. Oppel cites, for instance, Lucrece’s apostrophe 
to Night, Opportunity and Time, with its clichés of the then popular “laments”, 
and points to the faint echoes of metaphors that still serve as “substitues for 
pain” in The Tempest. The influences of the Chronicle Plays and of the Mirror 
for Magistrates are carefully examined, the familiar clichés of “king’s grief” and 
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“king’s care” are recalled, and the special role of the “Elizabethan grief-stricken 
woman” is acknowledged. Finally, Shakespeare’s independent treatment of 
suffering . »1 his literal application of the conceit-like Hamlet verse: “Grief joys, 
joy grieves, on slender accident” to the various denouements in The Tempest 
are given due credit. In the end, Mr. Oppel claims, Shakespeare knew that great 
suffering also means the acquisition of great wisdom and that the vastness of 
pain may engender fulsome blessing. 

Hanns Braun in “Shakespeare als Nothelfer der Kritik” (Shakespeare: 
Criticism’s Helper-in-Need) reports that through the eighteenth century and 
up to the present the plays of Shakespeare have served as touchstones for dra- 
matic quality. Thus, Lessing made Shakespeare carry the burden of proof in 
his arguments against Voltaire’s “theatre”, and he used the example of Shake- 
speare again in his rejection of a German play on Richard III. Yet, as Mr. 
Braun points out, Lessing actually knew Shakespeare only from the printed 
text, never having witnessed any live performances in the entire body of his 
literary criticism. The author also comes to the conclusion that modern “epic 
theatre,” too, can be measured with the Shakespeare yardstick; it will then be 
found to violate most principles of genuine, illusion-producing, live and per- 
manent drama. Shakespeare, Mr. Braun feels, embodies the very core of the 
dramatic. 

Hans Lindner raises the curtain on the main theme of Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
XCIII, by claiming in “Shakespeare als Test” that every generation and every 
distinct culture interprets and reinterprets—subjectively—its own Shakespeare, 
and does so successfully. The claim is mainly based on an experience of seeing 
“Shakespeare in Four Languages” at the Zurich June Festival. Each interpreta- 
tion, Lindner maintains, expressed Shakespeare “fascinatingly and with validity”. 

Siegfried Melchinger’s contribution, “Shakespeare und das moderne Welt- 
theater”, raises, at the outset, the question, is there a Shakespeare style of acting? 
The question is answered by what may appear to be a truism, i.e. that in our 
time we have ceased to believe in a single truth that gives all Shakespeare pro- 
ductions automatic validity. Mr. Melchinger feels that Shakespeare interpreters 
on the stage have gone too far in the direction of two extremes: attempts to 
produce with faithful historical accuracy the canon as it was believed to have 
been produced at the Globe, or attempts to produce the plays according to the 
credos and practices of our time. Abstract theatre, Mr. Melchinger states, has 
consistently produced a classic as if it had been a work by Kafka. The author 
discerns various lines of stylistic development that run crisscross over the stage 
of “the modern world theatre”. Thus, both the Shakespearean Festival Company 
of Canada, Ontario, and Jean Vilar’s Theatre National Populaire removed 
Shakespeare from the show-window stage while at the same time re-investing 
the plays with emphasis on spoken verse, rhetoric, prosody and theatricality, 
absent from the Brecht productions to which, in turn, they largely owe their 
flexibility. Mr. Melchinger sees national traditions in American and British 
groups of actors, with the former having given birth to robust roles executed 
“with a mixture of Hemingway and the musical comedy”; the latter, for in- 
stance Claire Bloom as Ophelia, are arrested in a stylized version of acting 
rendered sacrosanct by a century-old tradition. Mr. Melchinger also detects 
another component, that of the thriller, in contemporary British productions. 
He traces a straight line from Vilar to the German theatre of Griindgens (an 
actor of whom he thinks very highly) and credits two modern producers with 
special genius, Giorgi Strehler of Milano and Peter Brook of London. 

Mr. Melchinger goes into the problem for which the German term “aktual- 
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isieren” seems to have been coined, i.e. rendering a Shakespeare play timely and 
giving it current significance. He believes that this impression of timeliness can- 
not be forced upon an audience. A Shakespearian text, as it exists in print, is 
necessarily incomplete; it remains the producer’s task to lend it individual 
imagination and make it ring true, timely and universal to the spectators. 
Shakespeare, argues Mr. Melchinger, is “aktualisierbar” to an eminent degree; 
a social message and choreographic or psychological emphasis are all contained 
in the plays, to be highlighted as the spirit may move the producer. 

Hermann Herrey’s treatment of “Shakespeare-Interpretation auf der Biihne” 
places the director between Scylla and Charybdis in an amusing dialogue in 
which the director is pulled in two directions; by that part of the public demand- 
ing of him that he impose forceful, subjective interpretation, and by those 
clamoring that he should step unassumingly back behind the text and refrain 
from placing his signature too prominently to the production. Arguing for the 
inevitability of an individual interpretation of the play to be produced, Mr. 
Herrey reminds us that a quarto or Folio text, like the score of a symphony, 
merely contains suggestions and directions as to how to bring the work to life. 
Due credit is given to the contributions of textual scholars who have preserved 
and purified the original text as the basis for all future staging endeavors. The 
Shakespeare plays are seen as a wide, mountainous landscape that changes its 
face constantly, depending on whether the traveller views it from any given 
crest or vale, from north or south. The landscape, it goes without saying, re- 
mains always the same. In another well-turned metaphor, that serves his pur- 
pose to perfection, Mr. Herrey likens the text to the very “tracks” of the poet’s 
creative experience, along whose grooves, phonograph-like, the director moves 
the needle that will make the audience receive accurately what the original 
thought and impressions had been. Mr. Herrey answers with a resounding “yes” 
the question as to whether a director must take a definite stand on what he 
himself sees in the play, but he cautions that the structure of the drama remains 
conditioned by the stage on which it originated. 

Oskar Walterlin, in “Randglossen zur Shakespeare-Inszenierung” (Margi- 
nal Notes on the Staging of Shakespeare’s Plays) speaks of the benefit, ever 
more marked, derived from the collaboration of scholar and producer. He re- 
views the achievements of the “Great Germans”, i.e. Reinhart, Jessner, Kortner, 
and Brecht, and discusses productions on the conventional stage with conven- 
tional backdrop, and on the arena, rotating, staircase, Globe-imitation, and as- 
sembly-hall stages. 

Ted Otto, in “Shakespeare-Auffiihrungen und Biihnenbild” (Shakespeare 
Productions and Settings), rounds out the picture by commenting on bare, 
symbolic, abstract or realistic stage sets. 

Among the articles written in English are those by James G. McManaway 
on “Shakespeare Productions in America”, by Alan S. Downer on “Shakespeare 
in the Contemporary American Theater”, by Robert Speaight on “The Pio- 
neers”, and by Nevill Coghill on “University Contributions to Shakespeare Pro- 
duction in England”, all of them complete, detailed, and never dull, a sound 
guide and orientation for scholar and producer alike. 

K. H. Ruppel, “Antonius und Cleopatra. Werkgestalt und Biihnenerschein- 
ung”, expresses dissatisfaction with most of the Antony and Cleopatra produc- 
tions which he has witnessed in Germany, but praises the Bochum performance 
of 1955 which no longer presented labeled locations of action, but “Kraftfelder” 
(perhaps to be understood as magnetic fields) for the immense world-spanning 
conflict which Shakespeare had meant to convey. 
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Richard Flatter once more raises the question as to the authorship of the 
Hecate-scene in Macbeth. He finds that evidence of preparation for the scene 
earlier in the play and the non-Middletonian but purely Shakespearian sound 
of the lines stamps the scene unmistakably with Shakespeare’s own seal. 

There are the usual full and useful reports on productions (93 comedies and 
49 tragedies) on German stages, on Shakespeare films (including a Russian 
Othello), and the bibliography for the year. 

To Shakespeare scholars, both inside and outside of Germany, Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch remains a valuable and welcome contribution. 


Queen’s College, New York Ernest J. SCHLOCHAUER 


Othello; King Lear. (The Folger Library General Reader’s Shakespeare). Ed. Louis 8. 
WRIGHT and VIRGINIA L. FREUND. New York: The Pocket Library, 1957. Pp. xxxix + 257; 
xlv + 251. 35 cents each. 


The aim of most paperback editions of Shakespeare is presumably to reach 
the general reader rather than the student or scholar. Although one would 
have thought the achievement of such an aim entailed new techniques, the 
usual method has been to give a cut-down version of the scholarly edition, the 
implication being that the general reader’s demands are the same as the special- 
ist’s minus detailed reierences, collations and learned notes. 

The excellence of the two Shakespeare editions under review lies in the 
extent to which their editors have eschewed such faulty assumption. And as a 
result, they constitute part of the first paperback edition of Shakespeare which 
honestly attempts to provide a text with exegesis which has been planned spe- 
cifically for the general reader. 

The introductions comprise certain material common to both (viz. sections 
on “The Author”, “The Publication of his Plays”, “The Shakespearean The- 
atre”, and “References to Further Reading”), and, in addition, sections on the 
date, text and significance of each play. All of these essays are characterized 
by a well-digested condensation of the relevant facts, and a summary of the 
principal theories distinguished by a common sense which is refreshing in these 
days of parti-pris Shakespearean scholarship; an excellent example is the treat- 
ment of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. I was unable to find any egregious 
errors of either fact or judgment, although I think the implication that Shake- 
speare was buried within the chancel of Trinity Church because such “befitted 
an honored citizen” is misleading. The right to be buried there was, of course, 
part and parcel of the moiety of tithes of Welcombe, Bishopton and Old Strat- 
ford purchased by the poet in July 1605. 

The texts have been specially prepared for the edition. In Othello the editors 
take the Folio as their copy-text adopting Qr readings wherever they have 
thought them preferable. In King Lear they have again followed the Folio 
but have incorporated the 300 or so additional lines found in Qr1. The notes 
are brief and aim rightly at glossing unpretentiously only those words and 
phrases the misinterpretation of which would seriously hinder the modern 
reader. Their position on the verso pages facing the lines they explain is admir- 
able in an edition of this kind. 

One of the most attractive features of these editions, however, is the illustra- 
tions. Both plays have a selection of black and white prints taken principally 
from the Folger collections. They are well-chosen and are valuable for the 
visual addition they make to the notes and lines of text. Thus, in King Lear, 
drawings from the Trevelyan MS. and an old ballad suggest Edgar’s two dis- 
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guises (pp. 94 and 74), and Edmund’s wheel comes full circle from Brant’s Ship 
of Fools (p. 119); while, in Othello, we are given pictures of what contempo- 
raries may have had in mind at Othello’s mention of “ye mortal engines” (p. 
70) and “men whose heads Do grow beneath their shoulders” (p. 17). It is a pity 


this practice is not more common in scholarly editions but perhaps the Folger 
is showing the way. 


The Shakespeare Institute Norman J. SANDERS 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


Shekspirovi sonety. Translated into Ukrainian by EacHor G. KosTETzKy. Munich: Na Hori 
Publ. Co. in cooperation with the Ukrainian Shakespeare Society, 1958. 254 pages. 10.00DM. 


To provide a background for the review of Eaghor G. Kostetzky’s Shek- 
spirovi sonety, 1 think it desirable to glance over the Ukranian translations of 
Shakespeare’s work published prior to this book. 

Shakespeare’s works were introduced to the Ukrainian reader in compara- 
tively recent times. Parts of Hamlet, translated by Pavlin Sventsitsky, were 
published in the periodical Nyva in 1865. The first edition of Shakespeare’s 
works in Ukrainian translation, however, did not appear until 1882. This con- 
sisted of only three plays, Othello, Troilus and Cressida, and Comedy of Errors, 
translated and published by Pantaleymon Kulish, a Ukrainian poet of note. 
Then followed translations by Mykhaylo Starytsky (Hamlet, 1882), Ivan 
Franko (fragments of King Lear and The Tempest, and the entirety of The 
Merchant of Venice), Yuriy Fedkovych (Hamlet and Macbeth, 1902), Lesya 
Ukrainka (fragments of Macbeth), and others. In 1899-1902, to meet the grow- 
ing demands of Ukrainian theatres, I. Franko published ten Shakespearian 
plays in P. Kulish’s translation: King Lear, Coriolanus, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Hamlet, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Romeo and 
Juliet, Measure for Measure, Much Ado about Nothing (cf. Orest Starchuk, 
“Ivan Franko: A Ukrainian Interpreter of Shakespeare” in Canadian Slavonic 
Papers, Toronto, 1957, II, 109). The latest voluminous publication of Ukrainian 
translations of the Shakespearian plays appeared in the early 1950’s in Kiev, the 
capital cf Ukraine. 

The first Ukrainian translator of the Shakespearian Sonnets was I. Franko. 
He translated sonnets 14, 76 and 143 in 1882, praising them as “very beautiful 
and original” (M. Shapovalova, “Pro Frankovi pereklady Shekspira” in Ivan 
Franko: statti i materialy (Lviv, 1949), II, 55). Later he translated sonnets 96, 
130 and 131 (in 1901), 28, 29, 30, 31 and 66 (in 1906). At approximately the 
same time Maksym Slavinsky’s Ukrainian versions of sonnets 18 and 106 
appeared. Unfortunately, new Ukrainian translations of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
have not been published during the Soviet regime in Ukraine. 

Eaghor G. Kostetzky was the first Ukrainian poet to translate Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets abroad. In 1949, he did his translation of Sonnet 116. The year 1953 
was a turning point in this respect. Simultaneously, three Ukrainian poets 
translated a dozen of Shakespeare’s Sonnets and published them in the Ukrain- 
ian literary periodicals abroad. These were Vasyl Onufriyenko (Sonnets 5, 7, 
15 and 16 in Porohy, Buenos Aires), Yar Slavutych (Sonnets 18 and 71 in 
Nowi dni, Toronto) and Oleh Zuyevsky (Sonnets 59, 60, 71, 81 and 102 in 
Kyiw, Philadelphia). The following year V. Onufriyenko added Sonnets 1, 
2, 8 and 9 (Porohy) and O. Zuyevsky (Sonnets 98 and 136 (Ukrayina i svit, 
Hannover, Germany). In 1955, Yar Slavutych added Sonnet 46 (Moloda 
Ukrayina, Toronto). Finally, in 1956 Kostetzky published some ten Sonnets 
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in Ukrayina i svit as illustrative material to the excerpts from Charles Norman’s 
book So Worthy a Friend. 

The book Shekspirovi sonety includes all of Shakespeare’s Sonnets in Kos- 
tetzky’s Ukrainian translation (pp. 21-100), an introductory article on the 
translator’s interpretation of his work (pp. 5-18), the translator’s extensive 
commentaries to the Sonnets (pp. 101-200), and several appendixes. Of special 
value among the appendixes are a chapter from Charles Norman’s book men- 
tioned above and Kostetzky’s article, in which he surveys the whole field of 
translation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets into other languages as well as Ukrainian. 
In this article, Kostetzky quotes almost all of Shakespeare’s Sonnets which were 
translated into Ukrainian and published prior to 1958. The whole book is 
exquisitely illustrated with some thirty reproductions, among which are the 
title-page of the first edition of the Sonnets (1609), the Darmstadt mask, pre- 
sumably of Shakespeare (1616), portraits of his contemporaries, and several 
vignettes. A selected bibliography of books in English, German, Italian, Russian, 
and Ukrainian concludes this edition of the first Ukrainian translation of all 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

The value of Kostetzky’s translations can be best estimated against the back- 
ground of his own attitude toward his task. As in his Ukrainian version of 
Romeo and Juliet, published in 1957 in Munich by the Na Hori Publishing 
Co., Kostetzky explains here his “inductive direction . . . toward absolute poetry” 
(p. 12), “conditional stylization under the ‘contemporaneity’ existing around 
the original” (p. 14). It is to put Shakespeare’s works into Ukrainian which is 
the chronological equivalent of Elizabethan English. 

This task was very difficult, inasmuch as the Ukrainian literary language 
of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries, having been greatly infiltrated by the 
Church Slavic elements, differs much more from Modern Ukrainian than 
Shakespeare’s language does from Modern English. Furthermore, Kostetzky’s 
reputation through his poetry and prose has been established as that of a deter- 
mined modernist and constant innovator for innovation’s sake. This complicates 
the situation. Controversy is almost sure to arise, as to whether he translated 
the Sonnets successfully. In this reviewer’s opinion, he has been most successful. 
His translations do not have the modernistic extremes characteristic of his 
earlier style. His language is fluent, the vocabulary well chosen, and the ex- 
pression is rich in archaisms and words of an earlier time resurrected from their 
obsolescence. For instance, lipota used in Sonnet 1 instead of the modern 
Ukrainian word krasa (beauty) evokes a nice atmospheric suggestion of the 
time when Shakespeare wrote. 

Kostetzky’s translation adheres closely in meaning to the original. In fact, 
there are times when his translations seem too close, and because of this they 
lose some of their esthetic impact. In general, his translations are well done 
and, in several instances, even excellent. 

Modern Ukrainian literature is greatly enriched by Kostetzky’s translations. 
There are other Ukrainian poets abroad who translate Shakespeare’s poems 
and prepare them for publication. It is Kostetzky’s work however which 


deserves consideration as the milestone and tour de force of Ukrainian Shake- 
speareology. 


U.S. Army Language School Yar Stavutycu 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre: 1954-1956. A Photographic Record. With a Critical Analysis. 
By 1vor Brown. Photographs by ancus McBEAN. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1957. $4.75. 

For anyone with experience in the peculiar problems of photography in 
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the theatre there is a realization that Angus McBean is doing a piece of virtuoso 
work in his series on the Shakespeare productions of the Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. The endless hours of the “picture call”, the takes and 
re-takes, the wearisome changes of costumes, the running of props and shifting 
of scenes, the laborious composition and “holds” while the proper light settings 
and camera angles are found—these are the aspects of preparation of which the 
casual viewer of lively theatre pictures is hardly aware. 

Yet in the volume of photographs prepared by Mr. McBean for the record 
of the 1954-1956 Stratford seasons, the players apparently “bear it as our Roman 
actors do, with intir’d spirits and formal constancy”. In every instance the dra- 
matic moment caught in film is as fresh, as crisp, as intense and dedicated as 
distinguished performers can force their art. Indeed, if one were inclined to 
cavil, it could be said that the costumes hang too gracefully, the groupings are 
a bit too stunningly formal, the make-up, the poses, and the facial expressions 
impeccable almost to the point of distraction. 

In such distinguished company one does not cavil. The book has a special 
attraction for each attitude toward the Shakesperian stage.—the professional’s, 
the student’s, the layman’s. It may serve as a model of performance and style for 
either technician or interpretive artist, or it may simply stimulate the imagina- 
tion and gratify the sensibilities in that uniquely sharp fashion possessed only 
by good theatrical photography. 

In one regard the series may unite the enthusiasms of all points of view. 
Here is a truly distinguished repertory company presenting themselves grace- 
fully in a variety of sharply definitive and different character transformations. 
Lacking the opportunity to see in actual display this incandescence of inter- 
pretive skill, it is surely a fascination to view pictorially the indescribable 
changes of Anthony Quayle from Bottom to Pandarus to Falstaff or the rise 
of a young star in Keith Michell playing such vibrant but dissimilar roles as 
Theseus, Petruchio, Tybalt, and Macduff. Tracing the interplay of the entire 
and several companies in repertory is an inexhaustible and charming conceit. 

Textually, the discerning critic and observer of Shakespearian modes and 
methods, Ivor Brown (who, incidentally prefers the spelling, “Shakespearian”), 
brings a lively commentary to the pictured productions. Mr. Brown, a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, has a wide- 
ranging viewpoint. He ably summarizes not only his impressions of the pro- 
ductions as he recalls them, but the pertinent, often provocatively conflicting, 
views of other critics. 


Stockbridge School Artuur LirHcow 


Shakespeare: Spokesman of the Third Estate (Oslo Studies in English No. 3). By Lorentz 
ECKHOFf, translated by Ragnar I. Christopherson. Oslo: Akademisk forlag, 1954; New York: 
Humanities Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 201. $3.50. 


Dr. Eckhoff’s fellow-countrymen celebrated his 7oth birthday in 1954 by 
presenting him with an English edition of his study of Shakespeare which first 
appeared in Norway in 1938. Through a close analysis of the plays, he here 
attempts to anatomize Shakespeare’s “personality, his reaction to life and man, 
his ideas, his philosophy” under the chapter-categories of Doubt and Gloom, 
Passion, The Dangers of Power, The Well-tempered Mind, The Idea of Nature, 
and The Merry Ones. Although one may not always agree with Dr. Eckhoff’s 
conclusions, his observations leading up to them are lively and interesting. 

Indeed, the chief pleasure one derives from reading his study is that of 
sharing the perception, enthusiasm, and occasional prejudice of a sensitive critic 
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and teacher who can make Troilus and Cressida more enjoyable by likening the 
conversations between Pandarus and Cressida (I.i) or between Pandarus and 
Helen (III. i) to the “gossip and chatter round a tea table”, or more amusing by 
reminding us that the old fox Ulysses “is so skillfully constructed that he suc- 
ceeds in fooling not only Ajax and Achilles, but also Georg Brandes”. But Dr. 
Eckhoff never forgets to supply better critical perspective by stepping back 
from the detailed view to remind us that in this same play, for example, Shake- 
speare deliberately weeded the “poetry out of the old myths; the very idea was 
that where we expected poetry, we should find prose, or banalities, or cynicism”. 

In its English translation by R. I. Christophersen, Dr. Eckhoff’s prose reads 
easily most of the time. There are more typographical errors than one expects 
to find in a book like this, but only one factual error is noted: Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek is called Olivia’s cousin on p. 135. 

When one arrives at Dr. Eckhoff’s conclusions about “Shakespeare’s world 
of ideas, in its organic coherence”, he is likely to add qualifications to state- 
ments that Shakespeare is no aristocrat and that he is a rebel against “the 
present state of society”. But Dr. Eckhoff’s discussion of the Shakespeare-Bacon 
fallacy and his discourse in general seem to suggest that he directs his book 
primarily to the intelligent general reader. Both general reader and scholar will 
agree with him that what is most striking about Shakespeare is “the infinite 
width of his understanding”. And here one is reminded again of the contra- 
dictory nature of his critical position elsewhere, for can any but the most 
tentative kind of conclusions be reached about such a complex poet’s personal 
philosophy with only fiction as evidence? But Dr. Eckhoff’s lively discussions 
will stimulate as much thinking about Shakespeare among English and Amer- 
ican readers as they have among his fellow-countrymen, and what more can 
be asked of cormorant, devouring Time on one’s 7oth birthday? 


Kent State University Cuar.es S. Fever 


Shakespeare from Richard Il to Henry IV. By pereK traverst. Stanford University Press, 
1957. Pp. [viii] + 198. $4.25. 


This book is the third of a projected series in interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems written by the British Council representative in Iran. On its 
jacket we are optimistically informed that the series “upon completion will 
represent the best critical study of Shakespeare in our time”. Three of the four 
studies making up this volume previously appeared in briefer form, as the 
preface states, in the British magazine Scrutiny. Notice is not given, however, 
that a considerable portion of these chapters, with slightly changed sentences 
and paragraphs, is also found in the author’s second revised edition of An 
Approach to Shakespeare, issued as late as 1956 by other publishers in England 
and America. 

Traversi’s method, in discussing the four “histories” of Richard II, 1 and 2 
Henry IV, and Henry V, somewhat resembles that employed by the New 
Critics, though he follows his own line of reasoning. For him each drama is 
essentially a poem rather than a stage play, and is to be studied line by line 
with special reference to its symbolic images. “The action of Richard II”, he 
tells us, “opens on a note of high formality with the confronting of Boling- 
broke and Mowbray under the eyes of their king. This formality has from the 
first a more than decorative purpose; it reflects a kingship which alone in all 
this series of plays combines legitimacy with the assertion of a sanction ulti- 
mately divine.” The opening verse of 1 Henry IV, “Sa shaken as we are, so 
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wan with care”, suggests, he thinks, in words and rhythm the unhappy king’s 
physical reaction to the chaos that threatens his realm. But the Induction to 
Part 2 concentrates on the rebel leaders, “as though to emphasize the preval- 
ence of disorder”, whereby “the state of England is shown as given over to 
anarchy and corruption.” Of Henry V, on the other hand, the principal theme 
“is the establishment in England of an order based on consecrated authority and 
crowned successfully by action against France.” The first scene of this play, “in 
taking up almost at once the theme of Henry’s ‘miraculous’ transformation from 
dissolute prince to accomplished monarch, gives it a setting of political intrigue 
which barely conceals the presence of a subsistent irony.” 

Thus Traversi looks on the four dramas as secondarily engaged in tracing 
the development in their hero of the qualities essential to a successful kingship, 
while they consistently set forth a political, rather than a moral or a social, 
doctrine, intimately concerned with the divine right of kings. The critic takes 
with entire seriousness Hal’s allegation in his famous soliloquy at the end of 
the second scene that he is associating with evil companions for a time only to 
win general applause on his subsequent conversion. Indeed, Traversi argues 
that no real conversion ever took place. The Prince was merely pretending wild- 
ness in order to “obtain a growth in political understanding”. When he had 
gained what he sought for, he quickly removed himself from disreputable 
associates. The loss of certain private virtues was compensated by increased 
public efficiency. 

Seeking a single theme to unify the four plays, Traversi finds it in the 
political relationship between the King of England and his subjects. The Eng- 
lish people, he asserts, accepted their ruler as the agent of God so that any 
rebellion against him was to be condemned. King Richard, weak and unworthy 
of his place, was yet the unquestioned heir to the throne. Henry IV, an efficient 
but usurping ruler, suffered for his crime throughout his reign. By lawful 
descent Henry V succeeded him and, though ruthless in treatment of his 
enemies, proved to be “the mirror of all Christian kings”. 

Any effort to fit the four plays into one pattern, finding their real significance 
a matter of politics, tends to render the resultant criticism less acceptable. 
Traversi acknowledges that Richard II was composed some years before the 
other three plays, and he seems to question Dover Wilson’s contention that 
1 and 2 Henry IV form a single dramatic unit. Yet he regards Prince Hal as 
a consistently developing character through three plays with many individual 
traits inherited from his father. Kittredge, observing a sharp difference between 
the intellect of the Prince and that possessed by the same individual as King, 
defends the dramatist’s right to employ such inconsistency in separate dramas. 
Traversi, accepting as the key to Hal’s character his apologetic first soliloquy, 
explains practically all that he later does by reference to this one speech. Even 
a passing thought expressed or implied by an image early in one of the series 
may serve as a text for acticn that follows in a later one. 

Mr. Traversi is above all a serious critic, as exemplified by his thorough 
examination and repeated revision of his own essays. His careful analysis of 
the meaning and the rhetoric of individual lines throws light on many shadowy 
places where the uninformed may go astray. Yet this seriousness begets a heavy 
style unrelieved by touches of humor. The role of Falstaff as chorus is fully 
recognized, yet Sir John is so frequently scourged for indecent speech and 
action as to restrain all desire to laugh at his conduct or his wit. The lengthy 
exposition of 1 Henry IV scarcely suggests a reason why many acclaim that 
“history” to be the playwright’s richest comedy. 
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Interpreters of Shakespeare differ on fundamental principles, and no honest 
critic should go on trial for heresy. Dover Wilson and Tillyard, for instance, 
exasperate some of us by setting forth opinions or theories that we believe to 
be wholly erroneous, but their very expression stimulates the search after 
truth. A scholar digging into these studies will strike an occasional rich vein 
and many nuggets of uncommon value, but the operation wil! not yield him 
such reward as will other areas more quietly spoken of. 


The University of Texas Rosert Apcer Law 


La Celestina y Otelo. Estudio de Literatura Dramética Comparada (Ediciones Filosofia y 
Letras, No. 15). By MARGARITA QUIJANO TERAN. México [D.F.]: Universidad Nacional Auté- 
noma de México, 1957. Pp. [4] + 180. 


Sefiorita Quijano’s study, she explains in the Introduction (pp. 5-7) and 
again in the final pages (168-69), was undertaken as a corrective to the over- 
valuation of Rojas by such eminent Spanish critics as M. Menéndez y Pelayo 
and Ramiro de Maeztu. She has no desire, she says, to belittle the achievements 
of Rojas; but she wishes to make it clear that in the comparison of two works 
so unlike as La Celestina and Othello, “Shakespeare, Othello, and Iago are 
infinitely superior—as author, as work, and as character—to Rojas, La Celestina, 
and its protagonist” (p. 169). The evidence she presents makes a very strong 
case for her position. 

La Celestina y Otelo is divided into three parts: an examination of the 
structure and characters of the Celestina (pp. 9-56), the characters of Othello 
(pp. 59-145), and a comparison of La Celestina and Othello (pp. 147-69). In 
analyzing the structure of La Celestina, Sefiorita Quijano declares herself une- 
quivocally in the camp of those who hold that the work is essentially drama 
and not picaresque novel. She is even convinced (and recent productions support 
her) that with judicious cuts and regrouping the sixteen (or twenty-one) acts 
are stageable. But she has no illusions as to Rojas’ handling of his characters 
and plot: with the latter, as she points out, he is elaborately inartistic. Of the 
principals—Calisto, Celestina, Sempronio, Parmeno, and Melibea—it is only 
the last whose death is either expected by the reader or adequately prepared 
for by the dramatist. Sefiorita Quijano sees Rojas as a moralist more intent 
upon pointing a lesson than in elaborating the psychology of his characters; 
even the celebrated Celestina herself she finds unconvincing and inconsistent. 
After her persuasive analysis English readers will hardly wish to quarrel with 
her when she declares (p. 160) that there is no evidence in either psychological 
or linguistic differentiation to support Menéndez y Pelayo’s opinion that in the 
supreme gift of creating characters Rojas admits comparison only with Shake- 
speare. As for the conventional comparison between Iago and Celestina (doers 
of evil for its own sake), Sefiorita Quijano rightly points out (p. 161) that aside 
from her wealth of old saws, the latter, in her moral and mental make-up, in 
her motivation, and in the vulgarity with which she overflows, more nearly 
resembles Juliet’s Nurse than she does Iago. The truth is—and Sefiorita Quijano 
all but states it—that there is no significant likeness between either the situation 
or the characters of the two works. If the conclusions she reaches seem there- 
fore somewhat negative, they do so because she has had the good judgment to 
recognize the initial preposterousness of the comparison. 

The work, notwithstanding the soundness of the author’s central thesis, has 
some palpable weaknesses. If the characters of La Celestina, as Sefiorita Quijano 
insists (and demonstrates), are motivated by a puerile and incredibly contra- 
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dictory psychology, there seems small justification for giving so detailed an 
analysis of each one. On the other hand, the corresponding analyses of the 
characters of Othello, a little tedious and elementary for English readers thor- 
oughly versed in the text, may serve a real purpose for Spanish readers. Even 
so, this over-emphasis upon characters has permitted too little attention to the 
total significance of either work or, more importantly, to a comparison of the 
two. Certainly the third section of Sefiorita Quijano’s book is the most valuable 
part and might properly have been developed at more length. Of the various 
incidental views expressed, few readers, I suspect, will welcome the author’s 
notion (p. 70) that Iago was jealous of Desdemona; and that, despairing of 
possessing her for himself, he determined (p. 71) to destroy her so that she 
might not become another’s. 

The text of the study is followed by a brief selective bibliography (pp. 171- 
177) which reflects the author’s familiarity with recent criticism of both Rojas 
and Shakespeare. And the English quotations, normally accurate, constitute 
a pleasant exception to the customary butchery of English in books printed in 
countries where the language of Shakespeare is an alien speech. 


University of Tennessee Joun Leon Lievsay 


SHORT NOTICES 


Englische Literatur (Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, 
Bd. 11). Bern: A. Francke, 1957. Pp. 422. S.F. 41.50. 


Professor Stamm’s book is a report on the scholarship (Forschungsbericht) 
concerning English Literature from the Renaissance to the present day. He 
combines a running discussion of scholars and critics with a full bibliography 
of their work, and in addition he indicates definitive or standard editions of 
important writers. The index is good. Students of Shakespeare will find the 
book especially valuable for the help it will give them in discovering who has 
written what on Elizabethan literature. Libraries will love it. Since an exhaus- 
tive criticism of the critics would have needed an enormous book, his discussion 
is necessarily at times meagre and one-sided. One feels it is a pity that so 
intelligent and sensitive a writer as Dr. Schramm does not ditch the critics and 
give us more of his own stuff, of which he has plenty. However, as a catalogue 
raisonné of the period covered, it is not likely to be superseded in our time. 
It is indispensable for any worker in modern English literature. 


Washington, D.C. Herewarp T. Price 


King Lear. The Scholars and the Critics (Niederlingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Watenschappen, afd. Letterkunde. Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 19, No. 7). By 
R. W. ZANDvoorT. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1956. 
Pp. 16. One guilder. 


King Lear: Warning or Prophecy? By aBRAHAM SCHECHTER. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Privately 
printed, 1956. Pp. [iv] + 28. $1.00. 


Illustrating from recent treatments of a single play, King Lear, Zandvoort’s 
monograph clearly outlines the chief trends of Shakespeare criticism in the 
past quarter-century. In 1933, Sir Walter Greg discussing this drama ventured 
to assert that we were hardly likely to see any new orientation in interpretative 
or exegetical criticism of Shakespeare, “unless we are to include within its scope 
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Miss Spurgeon’s remarkable investigations” into his imagery. Greg’s prediction, 
Zandvoort indicates, has proved wholly incorrect. Later studies by Clemen, 
Wilson Knight, Heilman, and Bickersteth have certainly provided new orien- 
tation in Shakespeare criticism, replacing the pillars of character and plot in 
an age dominated by Bradley, for the new pillars of imagery and symbolism. 

Contributions of each of the contemporay critics named to the interpretation 
of King Lear are analyzed in turn. Their common interest is in words and 
phrasing, in repeated images forming a pattern, in the poetry alone rather than 
the acted drama. ‘They have not followed Miss Spurgeon in deducing from 
the images questionable conclusions as to the writer’s personal likes and dis- 
likes. They have tended to find new symbolic meanings in the play as a whole. 
Despite the fact that “this method of interpretation balances on the razor-edge 
between sense and nonsense”, Zandvoort asserts that “our insight into Shake- 
speare’s plays is often enriched by what Wilson Knight” and the others have to 
say about them. Yet near the end of his discussion Zandvoort points out the 
weakness of such attacks in looking at the plays as dramatic poems rather than 
as dramas written for the stage. On the other hand, Granville-Barker’s Prefaces 
to Shakespeare receives deserved praise as the work of an actor and producer, 
convincingly vindicating “King Lear as a stage play against the objections of 
Lamb, Bradley, e¢ tutti quanti, who preferred to pore over it in the study rather 
than watch it on the boards.” The entire monograph is marked by judicious 
discrimination and common sense. 

So much can scarcely be said of the second work under review. Schechter, 
evidently a devout Hebrew scholar working under the influence of Blake and 
Swinburne, not the sanest of critics, discovers in King Lear a warning for the 
present world, “persisting, if at all, without conscience, honest memory, self- 
consciousness, femininity”, and other desirable factors. The old King, himself, 
symbolizes God, who demands love and unquestioning obedience from his 
subjects. But this is a Cordelia play, and Cordelia is Jerusalem or Judaism. Her 
wicked sisters probably represent Christianity and Mohammedanism or else 
the two branches of the Christian church. Other dramatis personae are similarly 
distributed. The Merchant of Venice, Schechter acknowledges, does not support 
such interpretation, but “it was written by the young Shake-scene, by Shake- 
speare before he was Shakespeare”. Such depths of symbolism are too dangerous 
for the inexpert swimmer to venture into. 


The University of Texas Rosert Apcer Law 


The Year's Work in English Studies, Volume XXXVI: 1955. Edited by BEATRICE WHITE. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press for The English Association, 1957. Pp. 
[255]. $6.00. 


This important survey maintains its high standards. More than a reference 
tool, it is readable and provocative of reminiscence for students of Shakespeare. 
It is this year disfigured only by the unavoidable absence of the “Bibliographica” 
section, which was not received by the editor in time for publication. Since the 
other contributors had counted upon its appearance, the reader is several times 
haplessly referred to the nonexistent Chapter XVII. 

Mr. T. S. Dorsch has again contributed an excellent survey, precise and 
discriminating, of Shakespearian scholarship. And again this chapter, despite 
competition with entire ages, is the longest and perhaps the richest in the book. 
So rapidly, indeed, has Shakespearian scholarship increased in extent, that 
Mr. Dorsch has apparently felt it necessary to reduce his coverage of foreign 
scholarship from that of last year. American studies are fully reported, but 
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other countries (except Germany in the Jahrbuch) are less well represented. 

A consideration more significant than lack of space may also be accountable 
for the increasingly Anglo-American nature of this survey, and of others, 
Despite the fact that Shakespeare, as proved by productions and translations, 
is perhaps more than ever before regarded as an international heritage, scholar- 
ship devoted to him is not easily or quickly traded from country to country. 
Nations as enthusiastic and productive as Japan, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia have difficulty in obtaining even partial sets of our most important 
journals, and in turn are not always equipped or inclined to provide us with 
offprints. This tendency is partially offset by the increasing internationalization 
of the three publications in which the most important Shakespearian writings 
now appear: Shakespeare Quarterly, Shakespeare Survey, and the Jahrbuch. 

Mr. Dorsch has, again from necessity, given brief attention to the outpour- 
ings of articles on Shakespeare productions. These are usually ephemeral, and 
information on the performances can be acquired from more specialized surveys. 
It is, however, true that the production of Shakespeare is now not only an 
important reflection of scholarship, but also occasionally a vital tool of schol- 
arship. Certainly some of our best Shakespearian criticism is to be found in 
reviews of performances. 

With these understandable exceptions (and the even more understandable 
silence on the increasing psychoanalytical studies) Mr. Dorsch’s survey will be 
a full and invaluable guide for the years to come. 


University of California, Los Angeles Paut A. JORGENSEN 


Joyce and Shakespeare: A Study in the Meaning of Ulysses. By witttaM M. scHuTTE (Yale 
Studies in English, Vol. 134). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + [199]. 
$4.00. 


That Shakespeare and his writings play a pervasive role throughout Joyce’s 
Ulysses has long been recognized. No previous student of Joyce, however, has 
investigated the extent of the Shakespeare materials as fully as Mr. Schutte; 
and his Joyce and Shakespeare—originally a Yale Ph.D. dissertation—may be 
praised as a brave, if not entirely successful, attempt to deal with a complex 
subject. 

Aside from the numerous allusions and echoes from Shakespeare’s plays 
buried in the text of Ulysses—Mr. Schutte lists over two hundred in a useful 
appendix—the main importance of Shakespeare in Ulysses is to be found in the 
theory of Shakespeare advanced by Stephen Dedalus in the “Scylla and Charyb- 
dis” episode. Mr. Schutte approaches this episode with meticulous care, investi- 
gates the main sources of Stephen’s theory, and even devotes a whole chapter 
to the actual lives of Stephen’s listeners; but when he leaves scholarship for 
interpretative criticism and comes to the theory itself, he seems to miss its main 
importance. As an account of Shakespeare’s life, Stephen’s discourse is hardly 
to be taken seriously: Joyce introduces it by mentioning other crank theories of 
Shakespeare (as woman, as Irishman, as Jew, and so on) and allows the reader 
not only to share Stephen’s awareness of his weak premises but also to hear his 
frank confession that he does not believe in it. Seen, however, in terms of 
recurring images from Joyce’s earlier writings (particularly Exiles, which is 
here ignored entirely) and recognized not so much as a theory about Shake- 
speare as an imaginative conjecture on the nature of the artist and the creative 
process, Stephen’s theory would seem to be the secret core of the novel’s total 
meaning in much the same way that speculative theories of Shakespeare are 
central to Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister or Henry James’s “The Birthplace”. Instead 
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of seeing the theory in this way, Mr. Schutte treats it with deadpan seriousness, 
then demolishes his carefully propped stick-figure by pointing out factual flaws 
in Stephen’s account and by showing that it failed to convince his intelligent 
listeners. For Mr. Schutte, the main significance of the theory is the way in 
which it shows up the inadequacy of Stephen Dedalus. Another student 
working with the same material could easily emerge with an opposite inter- 
pretation more valid in terms of Joyce’s total work. 

Mr. Schutte is at his best in tracing Shakespearian imagery and themes 
throughout Ulysses, for—in contrast to his handling of the theory—he is well 
aware of the ambivalent nature of the dominant motifs. In showing how images 
of death become images of redemption and how Stephen’s glorified Artist-God 
blends into the “dio boia” or “lord of things as they are”, Mr. Schutte makes a 
positive contribution to the interpretation of Joyce. His most original discovery 
is the association of Leopold Bloom with the cuckolded and “wounded” Shake- 
speare of Stephen’s theory. In Joyce’s iconography, apparently, the man Shake- 
speare corresponds to the “dio boia”, but the artist Shakespeare is equivalent to 
the creative God. Mr. Schutte weakens his interpretation by failing to recognize 
that if Leopold Bloom is Shakespeare, so is the counter part of Bloom, Stephen 
Dedalus. Whereas Bloom stands for the all-too-human “lord of things as they 
are”, Stephen as surrogate for Joyce and prototype of the true artist is related 
to the transcendent artist in Shakespeare; he is “Bous Stephanoumenos” or 
“Lord and giver of their life”. Mr. Schutte, however, dislikes Stephen Dedalus, 
disputes Joyce’s concept of the artist, and refuses to draw the conclusions that 
his own discoveries would seem to demand. 


Purdue University Maurice BEese 


The Tragedy of Hamlet told by Horatio. By MaRIoN L. witson with the collaboration of 
J. H. witson. Enschede, Holland: M. L. Wilson, [1956]. Pp. 632, 89 illustrations. 


This remarkable work purports to be Horatio’s execution of Hamlet’s 
injunction to tell his story. It is basically a text of the play interspersed with 
Horatio’s explications. Eighty-nine illustrations are visual annotations to the 
text. Each one of these features deserves to be commended and might well be 
developed for studies of other plays, but the author has not utilized the tech- 
niques here to yield the most profitable results. 

Several of the illustrations are superfluous or confusing. Hamlet’s reference 
to recorders is well described by a picture of a chest of recorders, but his allu- 
sion to the instrument as “this little organ” is not explained by a Memling angel 
playing a portative. In the representation of the Ptolemaic universe there has 
been an error in misreading the name of the outermost sphere as “‘pumum 
mobile’ (movable rock)”. Other illustrations are useful; those glossing “his 
beaver up”, “tables”, “choy ine”, “petar”, and “carriages” contribute to a readier 
understanding of the lines. Seven illustrations of Kronberg Castle testify to 
the author’s conviction that Shakespeare had this Castle in mind in writing the 
play; so detailed is this thesis and so roundly urged that it appears that Hamlet 
could have been produced only on a stage which was the exact replica of the 
Castle. 

The two other features are involved in the essential matter of the book, but 
they do not in spite of their merits convince us that the author’s theory is 
tenable. This theory is simply that until the end of the play there are three 
contenders for the throne: Hamlet, young Fortinbras, and Laertes. Horatio 
allies himself with Fortinbras and Laertes who are plotting to overthrow 
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Claudius. Claudius is attempting to incite Hamlet to open revolt and so to 
dispose of him. The play becomes a play of disguises, but all the plotters are 
apparently known to each other. The first scene—which some readers have 
thought to be intensely dramatic and vital to the whole spirit of the play—is 
thus rendered almost superfluous. Here we are asked to believe that ‘Fran- 
cisco’ is not Francisco but is Fortinbras in disguise, that ‘Bernardo’ is Claudius 
in disguise, that ‘Marcellus’ is Laertes in disguise, that the Ghost is Fortinbras 
in a different disguise, and that Horatio, our commentator, is not Horatio but 
is some mysterious embodiment of Death. (His “photo” is supplied—a death‘s 
head.) Furthermore, the cock that crows is not a cock that crows—the Ghost is 
a ventriloquist. 

A few of Horatio’s explications in the first scene will give the flavor of the 


book: 


[Fran.] Bernardo? [Ber.] He. 
Why did he not say: “Yes, I am?” ... 
The rivals of my watch... 
... Why, we were only to share it! What cause had he to call us ‘rivals’? ... 
O, farewell, honest soldier... 
Who calls another ‘honest soldier’ when taking leave? .. . 
Give you good night. 
... And why did he not say: ‘God give you good night?’ What reason had 
he not to mention the name of the Almighty? 
Thou art a scholar, speak to it Horatio. 
As if I had made it my special study to associate with ghosts! Hmmmm. 


The book is dedicated “to the few unsatisfied”; it is doubtful that it will 
fulfill their requirements. 


Duke University GrorczE Watton WILLIAMs 


A Shakespeare Manual for Schools. By w. a. ustey. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1957. Pp. [96]. $1.00. 

A great deal of information has been summarized in this little book, designed 
to introduce the study of Shakespeare’s plays to Nigerian students in secondary 
schools. The second half, frankly addressed to the matter of examinations, 
briefly discusses such problems as paraphrasing and gives model examination 
papers for six plays: Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Richard Il, Henry V, As You Like 
It, and Twelfth Night. It is hard, without firsthand experience, to judge the 
value of this manual to a teacher in a West African school (or to an American 
teacher who may find himself teaching Shakespeare in a foreign country), but 
surely teachers in our high schools (and perhaps even in colleges) will find 
this handbook suggestive, although the language of the first half has perhaps 
been excessively “simplified” for American students. The general outline of the 
book, however, will serve as a guide for fuller illustration in class. The sugges- 
tions concerning paraphrasing are especially useful, even to students and 
teachers in college courses; and the American teacher can with interest compare 
his examinations with the models of the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate 
questions printed here. It would be interesting to read some of these papers, 
certainly, for the questions are not “simplified” by any means. 


Georgetown University Joun M. Yoxtavicu 


Othello (Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare). Ed. aticE WALKER and JOHN DOVER WILSON. 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. [iv] + 147. 95¢. 


Othello is one of five plays chosen for The Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare, 
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a new series presenting, again with Professor Dover Wilson as general editor, 
the New Shakespeare text. The latter edition of Othello, containing Dr. Alice 
Walker’s eagerly awaited textual interpretation, was reviewed at length in the 
Spring, 1958, issue of the Quarterly. It is this same text, with the glossary, that 
is now available in the new pocket edition. 

In the case of Othello, the New Shakespeare parent volume contains refer- 
ences from the glossary to the notes. The exclusion of the latter from the pocket 
edition has led to a necessary but rather clumsy device by which the reader is 
referred to the New Shakespeare for further information. Or, perhaps, are we 
to infer that by this device the general reader, for whom the Pocket Shakespeare 
ostensibly was issued, will have his interest heightened to that of serious stu- 
dent? However this may be, the new edition offers, when compared with other 
pocket editions of the plays now available, distinct practical and aesthetic advan- 
tages in its superior quality paper, slender format, and handsome, sturdy binding. 

As You Like It, Richard II, Julius Caesar, and Troilus and Cressida are the 
other plays so far published in the new series, of which the editors may justly 
claim that it gives the general reader “a set of plain texts of the plays in a cheap, 
pleasant, portable and permanent form.” The blue cloth binding blocked in 
gold is decorative indeed. 


University of Maryland May Spiro 


Philip Massinger. The Man and the Playwright. By tT. a. puNN. London: Thomas Nelson, 
for The University College of Ghana, 1957. Pp. [xii] + [285]. 30s. 

Dr. Dunn’s excuse for his long study of Massinger is the lack of any earlier 
“full-length, detailed study of this playwright”. He provides an extensive bio- 
graphical account of his author, and then proceeds to analysis of features of the 
plays. Although they are allowed some strength, Massinger’s plotting and 
stagecraft are shown to be repetitive and mechanical; his characterization, for 
all its occasional felicities, is displayed as stiff and abstract; his moral attitudes, 
discussed at length in a chapter called “Criticism of Life”, emerge as common- 
place, except for their religious bias; and his style is revealed as rigid, heavily 
parenthetical, and flat. Altogether one wonders why Dr. Dunn has spent so 
long on a dramatist he finds so dull; and in spite of the evident justice of much 
of his criticism, is there not something more to be said for a writer who 
could achieve, in A New Way to Pay Old Debts, one play at least which bears 
revival? Perhaps a consideration of one or more of the plays as structural wholes 
would suggest a different verdict; such a consideration has no place in this study. 

Its main interest for Shakespearians lies in the sections where the author 
compares the syntax and style of Massinger with those of Shakespeare. He 
brings out by the use of diagrams the complex syntactical structure of Mass- 
inger’s verse, as compared with the directness and simplicity of Shakespeare’s 
sentence structu...; and goes on to show how pallid and remote Massinger’s 
vocabulary is, how sparse and applied his metaphors, when seen in relation 
to passages from Othello and Hamlet. 'The most original and revealing of these 
comparisons is that of syntax; even though only go lines from Shakespeare are 
dissected, a good deal of his dramatic force is revealed. But one is left wondering 
whether it is sufficient to call Massinger’s deliberate and steady sonorities a 
weakness in his drama. His inadequacies in relation to greater figures are not 
likely to escape notice; a better account of what he was trying to do, of his 
virtues in his chosen medium and for his theatre, would perhaps have been 
more to the point. 


University of Durham é R. A. Foaxgs 
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Thomas Heywood et le Drame Domestique Elizabéthain (Collection des Etudes Anglaises, 
4). By micHEL oriveteT. Paris: Didier, [1957]. Pp. [412]. 


In this significant study of Thomas Heywood, M. Grivelet, while aware 
of unsolved problems centered in the Heywood canon, chooses to limit the scope 
of his criticism to Heywood’s themes of English middle-class life of the Eliza- 
bethan age, as presented in the body of the dramatist’s generally acknowledged 
work, 

A Woman Killed with Kindness, as Heywood’s best-known play, is chosen 
for the principal study not, as this French critic writes, because it is “une oeuvre 
exceptionelle”, but as the happiest illustration of Heywood’s characteristic mood. 
The erring Mrs. Frankford is described as a woman who is not innately im- 
moral but as “a weak wife”, while Frankford is the husband who achieves 
dignity and strength because of his superhuman benevolence. This delineation 
of the Frankfords is of course not new; but the distinctiveness of M. Grivelet’s 
full discussion rests in his review of the essential features of Elizabethan 
domestic drama, his comparison of the play to other illustrations of domestic 
drama, and his references to the body of criticism that Heywood has attracted. 

Emphasizing the Elizabethan age as the period of the flowering of English 
domestic drama, M. Grivelet cites the work of several of Heywood’s contempo- 
raries, dramatists not considered in this connection in respect to the great body 
of their output, but as authors who present dramatic episodes which fit into 
the genre studied. Shakespeare’s Othello is the play, chosen mainly for its 
denouement. M. Grivelet notes that Othello could not accept immediately the 
idea of Desdemona’s guilt; but once convinced he has no hesitation as to action, 
being moved logically, in contrast to Franklin, to avenge what he considered 
was guilt, even though by his action he achieves an intolerable moment of 
“sordid murder”. It is M. Grivelet’s conclusion that Shakespeare was too much 
a man of the world, too logical, too great a poet to accept the solution of the 
tragedy presented by the less gifted Heywood. 


Washington, D.C. 


Oretia CROMWELL 








Queries and “Notes 


THE EARL OF MONTGOMERY AND THE DEDICATORY 
EPISTLE OF SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST FOLIO 


Dick Tay or, JR. 


In choosing the dedicatees for the Shakespeare First Folio, Heminges and 
Condell had to think not only of past favors and friendship to the author and to 
the company, but also about present gain, for the publication involved grave 
financial hazards, which made a generous and financially able patron a neces- 
sity.’ Further, being wise and far-sighted, Heminges and Condell wanted to 
look ahead for the future of the company. When they chose as joint dedicatees 
the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, that incomparable pair of brothers, 
they made a shrewd choice in all three of these respects. About Pembroke there 
can be no doubt, in view of his interest in Shakespeare, his official position, his 
proved devotion to the theatre and to the company, his great wealth, and his 
well-known generosity. There may, however, be some question as to why 
Montgomery was summoned unto glory along with his brother. 

In his own times, as well as later, Montgomery did not have the reputation 
as a patron that distinguished Pembroke, although he was actually a much 
greater patron than he has received credit for being. Nor was he a sure financial 
prospect, for he was continually in debt and had to be helped by Pembroke? and 
by the king, whose first favorite he was before his headstrong and independent 
willfulness resulted in his replacement.’ But for the financial backing of the 
First Folio, the editors probably calculated that Pembroke, as so often before, 
would stand generously for him. 

There is still a more important practical reason which must have weighed 
heavily with Heminges and Condell when they decided to request Montgomery 
to be joint dedicatee with Pembroke for the First Folio, and that is the strong 
possibility that he would be the next lord chamberlain. Pembroke, the present 
lord chamberlain, had his eye on higher offices but was determined that his 
brother should succeed him. During the years when the material for the Folio 
was being assembled and set up* there was much rumoring of Montgomery as 
lord chamberlain, and there was sound basis for the rumors. During the years 

1See W. W. Greg, “The First Folio and its Publishers”, in Studies in the First Folio (London, 
1924), p. 156, and The Shakespeare First Folio (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955), p. 456. 

2In addition to frequent help through the years, Pembroke, upon the death of the Dowager 
Countess in 1621, gave Montgomery her estate, contenting himself with her jointure, as John 
Chamberlain reported to Sir Dudley Carleton, 13 October 1621 (The Letters of John Chamberlain, 
ed. Norman E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), II, 400). 

8 Besides elevating Philip Herbert to an earldom in a very short time and giving 500 pounds for 
the bride’s jointure at his marriage in 1605, James also paid his debts or gave him preferment which 
would help pay them. See Rowland Whyte to the Earl of Shrewsbury (Edmund Lodge’s Illus- 
trations of British History (London, 1838), III, 203, and Chamberlain to Carleton, 7 December 
1616, Letters, II, 41). 


4Greg, The Shakespeare First Folio, pp. 2-4, has pointed out that. the collection of materials 
must have been under way in 1620, possibly earlier. 
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1618-23 Pembroke was involved in many of the continuous deals for changes in 
the top court offices. His own office, although low in rank, was highly desirable 
and the focus of many of these deals. Also during this period there was much 
maneuvering over the higher-ranking lord treasurership, which promised an 
opening upon Suffolk’s fall in 1618, although James did not technically dismiss 
the disgraced nobleman until late in 1620. In the struggle for the lord treasurer- 
ship, Pembroke, Sir Edward Coke, the Marquis of Hamilton, Viscount Don- 
caster, Fulke Greville, and Sir Henry Montagu, at various times in a complex 
pattern, appeared the likely choice.> However, it is clear that at any time Pem- 
broke could have had the office, but he firmly refused any change in his own 
status that did not also make Montgomery his successor as lord chamberlain. 
Montgomery, thus, was in an excellent position both because Pembroke, as was 
well known, had enough power at court to hold his place and fight for his 
successor, and because he himself had retained the king’s affections® and was 
on good terms with the favorite Buckingham in spite of the difficulties between 
the latter and Pembroke. 

In August 1619 Pembroke was in line to become the lord treasurer with 
Montgomery to take over his chamberlain’s staff, but it had become clear during 
the negotiations, according to John Chamberlain, that “he seems nothing fond 
of yt unles he might leave his place to his brother Montgomerie.”* And in Jan- 
uary 1619 the word around court was still that Pembroke would get the lord 
treasurership and give his place to Montgomery.® In the meantime, one of 
James’s most beloved courtiers, James Hay, Viscount Doncaster, had returned 
from his diplomatic journey to the continent anxious for preferment, and by 
January 1620 was being talked of as lord chamberlain, with Pembroke first to 
become lord treasurer and, then as another bait, the master of the horse; but 
John Chamberlain noted that “yt is said the Earle of Pembroke is loath to re- 
move unless his brother Montgomerie may succeed him.”® Pembroke evidently 
balked at any of the proposed arrangements, and in December 1620 Sir Henry 
Montagu, Buckingham’s protégé, was sworn in as lord treasurer. In the next 
deal, of June 1621, Pembroke was to take over the lord treasurership, soon to be 
vacant again, with Arundel to become lord chamberlain. Montgomery was still 
a key figure in the negotiations, however, and James was going to appease him 
—and Pembroke—by appointing him to the privy council and by making him 
the free gift of Hatfield Close in Yorkshire.*® But this arrangement did not suit 
the Herberts, and they refused to compound. In July Arundel was made the 
earl marshal, a post which his family has held until this day. By October 1621 
still another deal was in the making by which Lord Digby, the vice-chamberlain, 
back in triumph from his Spanish mission, was to become the lord chamberlain, 
Pembroke the lord privy seal, and Worcester, the incumbent privy seal, to re- 
tire with satisfactory compensation.“ But Pembroke still held out for his 


5 Chamberlain reported to Carleton in great detail the progress of the campaign for the lord 
treasurership (Letters, Il, 163-332 passim). 

6 Chamberlain reported to Carleton 7 December 1616 that “Montgomerie hath lately gotten divers 
good sutes”, including 3000 pounds a year for twenty years (Letters, II, 41). 

7 Letters, II, 163, and II, 168. 

8 Letters, Il, 204. 

9 Letters, Il, 278, and II, 281. 

10 Letters, II, 381. 

11 Letters, Il, 401. 
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brother’s interest, and the scheme fell through. About a year later Pembroke 
was again being talked of for lord privy seal, with Buckingham’s brother-in-law, 
Denbigh, now to become lord chamberlain,! but not even this powerful com- 
bination was able to budge Pembroke. Early in 1623 Hay, recently created Earl 
of Carlisle, was again trying to become lord chamberlain, with the privy seal 
again being offered to Pembroke, who still refused the conditions of his pro- 
motion.’® By 1623, then, it was well established at court that Pembroke would 
only relinquish his chamberlain’s staff to his brother, who, although in compe- 
tition with other court stars, still had enough standing with James and Buck- 
ingham to make Pembroke’s promotion of his cause valid and realistic. It was 
probably of some significance that when the Spanish ambassador was feasted 
on a great court occasion in July 1623 and Pembroke was unable to attend 
because of an attack of the stone, Montgomery filled his place.’ 

Thus in the joint inscription of the First Folio, Heminges and Condell were 
quite likely dedicating with one eye on the present lord chamberlain and with 
the other cagily and hopefully on the next, paying tribute to past attention, 
insuring present financial backing, and laying the ground work for continuing 
support in this court office so important to the company. They acted wisely, for 
Pembroke did arrange for Montgomery to become lord chamberlain in 1626, as 
he himself moved up to become lord steward, in the peace-making deal between 
himself and Buckingham.” And in the lord chamberlainship Montgomery nobly 
continued his brother’s policy of great favor and support of the King’s Men.*® 
The editors’ expectations were amply fulfilled, and their shrewdness justified. 


Tulane University 


DESDEMONA AND DIDO 
Joun M. Major 


The legend of Dido seems to have had for Shakespeare a strong and lasting 
appeal. According to Bartlett, Virgil’s heroine is specifically mentioned in six 
of the plays, ranging in date from 2 Henry VI to The Tempest. One phase of 
the Dido story in particular, her love-sick desire to hear from the lips of Aeneas 
the tale of his battles and hardships during the fall of Troy and afterwards, 
comes into three of the plays: 2 Henry VI, IIL. ii.117; Titus Andronicus V. iii. 
82; and Hamlet II. ii. 468. To these three plays I would add Othello, where, in 
the courtship of Othello and Desdemona, although no overt reference is made 
to Virgil’s poem, I believe that Shakespeare intended us to see a parallel with 
Aeneas’ (involuntary) wooing of Dido through his narrative of war and 
suffering. 

12 Letters, Il, 462. 

18 Letters, Il, 471. 

14 Letters, Il, 510. 

15 See letter of John Pory to Joseph Mead, in Thomas Birch, The Court and Times of Charles 1 
(London, 1848), I, 123. 

16 See Gerald Eades Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 1941), I, 53-55, and I, 
165 and following pages passim for instances of Montgomery’s interest and help. See also Leo 
Kirschbaum, Shakespeare and the Stationers (Columbus, 1955), pp. 228-230. The dedicatory epistle 
to the 1647 Beaumont and Fletcher is a contemporary expression of the company’s gratitude for his 
support. 
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The means by which Othello won the love of Desdemona are revealed in 
his famous speech in I. iii. 128ff., where he denies charges brought against him 
by Desdemona’s father that he must have practised witchcraft upon the girl 
to cause her to elope with him. His only technique, Othello insists, was the 
simple but very effective one of playing upon the young woman’s sympathies 
and romantic inclinations by narrating repeatedly to her “the story of my life / 
From year to year—the battles, sieges, fortunes / That I have pass’d”.’ In this 
strange courtship it was not the man himself who captured Desdemona, but 
his life of a warrior, with its glamorous stamp of high adventure and incredi- 


ble hardship: 


She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And I lov’d her that she did pity them. (I. iii. 167-168) 


Desdemona could not hear his story often enough: “She’ld come again, 
and with a greedy ear / Devour up my discourse” (I. iii. 149-150). So Dido, at 
her banquet for the Trojans, “drew out the night with talk of this and that, 
and drank deep of love, asking many things of Priam, many things of Hector” 
(I, 748-750). At length, her ardor increasing, she pleads with Aeneas to “tell, 
from the beginning, the wiles of the Greeks and the misfortunes of your people, 
and your own wanderings” (I, 753-755). By the close of Aeneas’ account of 
his trials, Dido is “wounded sorely with the pangs of love” and “consumed with 
an invisible fire” (IV, 1-2). What attracts her most powerfully in the hero is 
his valor and his nobility. As she exclaims to her sister, “How noble his face! 
How brave in heart and in battle! Alas, by what fate he has been driven! Of 
what wars long endured he told!” (IV, 11-14). When the love frenzy has taken 
full possession of her, “as the day draws to a close, she longs again for the 
banquet, and in her madness begs to hear again the sufferings of Troy, and 
again to hang on the speaker’s lips” (IV, 77-79). 

Not only is the main motive for love the same for the two women (making 
allowances, in Dido’s case, for divine intervention). Their situations vis 4 vis 
their lovers and their attitudes toward marriage are similar, too. Both have 
fallen in love with men who are in the first place foreigners; more important, 
they are men who will put aside love and dalliance, however strong their hold, 
whenever destiny or the ruling passion, the founding of a state or generalship 
in war, makes its stern demands. One element of the tragic irony in poem and 
play is that the heroines are blind to these obstacles to their future happiness; 
even more ironic is the fact of their falling in love with those very qualities in 
their heroes—fortitude, a strong sense of duty, valor in ‘»attle—that may prove 
to be inimical to love. The situation of the women is renc -ed more poignant by 
their original reluctance to yield to love. Dido, though wedded to the memory 
of a dead husband, for whose sake she has rejected suitor after suitor, is forced 
by fate to surrender her heart to Aeneas. The maidenly Desdemona’s accept- 
ance of the Moor is all the more shocking to her father because she has shown 
such indifference to the “wealthy curled darlings of our nation” who paid her 
court (I. ii.68). Small wonder he suspects that Othello has charmed or drugged 
her—as Dido was charmed by Venus into loving Aeneas. 


1 William Shakespeare, The Tragedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice I. iii. 129-131. Citations 
from Shakespeare in my text are to The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. George Lyman 
Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 
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One effect of this suggested parallel between Othello and the Aeneid is to 
enhance the stature and dignity of Desdemona, especially at the beginning of 
the play. By allying her with the worldly and majestic Dido, it offers further 
proof, if any were needed, that Desdemona is no simple, naive girl, moonstruck 
by the attentions of a great warrior, but a young woman of imagination and fire 
and a tender heart swept into tragedy in the way of one of the most splendid 
tragic heroines in literature. Desdemona and Dido are united as two great 
wronged women who suffer tragically from loving too deeply. The broader 
effect of the parallel I have been indicating is to heighten and extend the tragedy 
of Desdemona and Othello by quickening comparison with the most famous 
of all tragedies of love, that of Virgil’s Dido and Aeneas. 


University of Colorado 


SHYLOCK’S WOLVISH SPIRIT 


Rap Nasu 


Editors of The Merchant of Venice often appear puzzled by Gratiano’s 
speech to Shylock in the trial scene: 


Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 

Into the trunks of men. Thy currish spirit 

Govern’d a wolf, who, hang’d for human slaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallowed dam, 

Infus’d itself in thee; for thy desires 

Are wolvish, bloody, starv’d, and ravenous. (IV. i. 130-138) * 


That nine lines should be devoted to establishing a comparison between Shy- 
lock and a hanged wolf has seemed to call for some special explanation—even 
that of textual corruption, or topical allusion.2 The image is perhaps unusual, 
but it can be readily explained as quite appropriate to its context, and worth 
the space that Shakespeare gives it. 

The basis of the metaphor is found in the fact that the trial and execution 
of domestic animals by the civil courts, and of wild animals by the ecclesiastical 
courts, was customary in Europe for a thousand years. This information is now 
reasonably common in glosses of the passage, although editors rely too exclusively 
on Sir James George Frazer’s account of the matter, adequate enough in general 
but lacking in hanged wolves.* Fuller evidence is available in E. P. Evans, The 
Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals (London, 1906). 

1 All quotations are from the Student Cambridge Edition, ed. W. A. Neilson (Cambridge, Mass., 
n.d.), fourth edition. 

2 For textual corruption, chiefly Furness in the Variorum Shakespeare (Philadelphia, 1888), p. 207. 
Furness withdrew the suggestion in a note in the periodical Shakespeariana (Philadelphia, 1888), V, 
355-356. This note cites a sixteenth-century allusion to the practice of hanging wolves. 

For topical allusion to Dr. Lopez, chiefly Furness; Merchant of Venice, ed. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch and Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1926), p. 117; and G. B. Harrison, Shakespeare: Major Plays 
(New York, 1948), p. 299. 

8 “The Ox That Gored”, in Folk-lore in the Old Testament (London, 1919), Ill, 415-445. See 
also The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (New York, 1908-..), s.v. “Execution of Animals”. 
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Evans gives (pp. 313-334) a chronological list of some two hundred recorded 
cases, ranging from 824 A.D. to 1906. Thirty-six examples are recorded for the 
fifteenth century, fifty-seven for the sixteenth and fifty-six for the seventeenth. 
Actual hangings of animals are largely confined to sows and a few other domestic 
animals, such as bulls (Evans, pp. 135-170). However, wolves might be hanged 
when caught, as appears in a passage cited by Evans: 


A distinguished writer in the first half of the sixteenth century, Hierolymus 
Rosarius, the nuntius of Pope Clement VII. to the court of Ferdinand L., 
then King of Hungary .. . [writes]: “Et nos ab Agrippina Colonia Duram 
versus equitantes in illa vasta silva, vidimus duos caligatos lupos non secus 
quam duos latrones, furcae suspensos; quo similis poenae formidine a 
maleficio reliqui deterreantur.”* 


No trials of animals in England are cited, but an English tradition may lie 
behind Cotton Mather’s account of a most confirmed sodomite, who was 
hanged on June 6, 1662, at New Haven, Connecticut, after having seen killed 
before his eyes “a cow, two heifers, three sheep and two sows, with all of which 
he had committed his brutalities”.® 

Evidently the plain sense of Gratiano’s metaphor would have been readily 
understood by the audience. Elaboration upon Shylock’s “currish spirit” fits 
well with the usurer’s earlier complaint—repeated five times in a single speech— 
that Antonio calls him a “cut-throat dog” and treats him as a “cur” (L. iii. 112- 
130). However, Elizabethans might well be expected to take these nine lines 
also as a symbolic reference. Shylock is beset by four of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
and three of them (Avarice, Envy, and Wrath) can be symbolized in Renais- 
sance literature by the wolf. 

For Shylock’s avarice no supporting evidence can be required. For the wolf 
as emblem of avarice, one may cite Ripa’s Iconologia, which suggests “an exceed- 
ingly thin wolf.”® A clear illustration from Shakespeare’s contemporary drama- 
tists is the reference, in Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour, to the ava- 
ricious farmer Sordido as “a villaine, a wolfe i’ the common-wealth” (L. iii. 163)." 

Shylock no doubt strikes us as the Envious Man who sorrows at other men’s 
good fortune, but Shakespeare has gone to more trouble to show clearly that he 
is the Malicious Man, who rejoices at other men’s ill fortune. The famous 


Evans, pp. 251-252. A hanged werewolf (A.D. 1685) appears in Evans, pp. 195-196. For 
hanged wolves see also John Esten Keller, Motif-Index of Mediaeval Spanish Exempla (Knoxville, 
1949), P. 2. 

5 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana, introd, Thomas Robbins (Hartford, 1853), I, 
405-406 (Book Six, appendix to Chapter Five). 

6 Cited in Allan H. Gilbert, Symbolic Imagery in the Masques of Ben Jonson (Durham, 1948), 
p- 51. 

T Jonson, Works, ed. Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 1925-..), III, 457. To this may be added 
Professor Gilbert’s suggestion that the “woolfe in the hangings” in Cynthia’s Revels (III. i. 78) may 
be the wolf of avarice (Symbolic Imagery, p. 51). 

8 Distinction between Envy and Malice derives from the Aristotelian category of virtues and vices. 
For example: 

Envy is pain felt at deserved good fortune, while the feeling of the man who rejoices at 
misfortunes has itself no name, but such a man shows his nature by rejoicing over unde- 
served ill fortune (Ethica Eudemia 1233 b 19-22, trans. J. Solomon in Works of Aristotle, 
ed. W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1925, Vol. IX). 
The corresponding passage in the Nicomachean Ethics (1108b) is evidently corrupt, but surely the 
same distinction is intended. 
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opening scene of Act Three closes with a passage intended to show the usurer’s 
malicious gaudium alterius doloris:° 


Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too. Antonio, as I heard in Genoa,— 

Shy. What, what, what? Ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God. Is’t true, is’t true? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal; good news, good news! ... 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio’s creditors in my company to Venice, 

that swear he cannot choose but break. 

I am very glad of it. I'll plague him; I'll torture him. I am glad of it. 

(III. i. 102-122) 


The conversation with Tubal is partly there for the comedy of sudden reversals 
as Shylock veers from joy to anguish, yet it does make an important contribu- 
tion to characterization—especially since the early portion of the scene is the 
foundation for all defenses of Shylock. 

Although Shakespeare does seem, in the passage just quoted, to make a 
special effort to show Shylock’s rejoicing at other men’s misfortunes, he makes 
no effort to keep up any distinction between envy and malice. As in other 
Elizabethan dramatists, “envy” and “malice” are interchangeable words. Thus 
in the trial scene the Duke refers to “this fashion of thy malice” (IV.i.18) and 
Bassanio fears “it must appear / That malice bears down truth” (IV. i.213- 


214), but also Bassanio speaks of “thy sharp envy” (IV.i. 126) and Antonio refers 
to envy in an important speech: 


Shy. 


But since he stands obdurate 
And that no lawful means can carry me 


Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppose 

My patience to his fury, and am arm’d 

To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 

The very tyranny and rage of his. (IV. i. 8-13) 


From the foregoing it is clear that Shylock is burdened with the cardinal sin 
of Envy. Emblem literature commonly gave to Envy’s emaciated, starved figure 
the attribute of snakes, not wolves, but one can at least find Ben Jonson giving 
to the figure of Wrath “A net and wolues skinne (the ensignes of her malice)” 
(Coronation, 499-503). Here malice and wrath are closely associated, as is true 
in Antonio’s speech just cited, with its “fury”, “tyranny”, and “rage”. So also 
when Gratiano says that Shylock’s desires are “wolvish, bloody, starved and 
ravenous”, the epithet of starved sounds like an allusion to Shylock’s malice, 
as bloody and ravenous certainly suggest his wrath. Jonson again supplies illus- 
tration when in Poetaster he creates an emblem of a wolf preying upon the 
body of an ass (V. iii. 46-104). The wolf stands for the envious and malicious 
Lupus, one of Horace’s detractors in Poetaster, and the ass is explained as an 
emblem of patience and fortitude. One feels that the malicious (and wrathful) 


® The phrase Gaudium alterius doloris is John Gower's (Confessio Amantis, ed. G. C. Macaulay, 
London, 1899-.., II,225). Cf. Gower’s description of envy as dolor alterius gaudii (Confessio 
Amantis Il. 5), which is close to Ben Jonson’s statement that the true condition of envy is dolor 
alienae foelicitatis (Every Man Out of His Humour I. iii. 165). Similar phrases for envy appear in 
Augustine and Aquinas, but not for malice. However, Gower’s parallel tags certainly suggest that 
it was conventional to couple Envy and Malice in this way. 
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Shylock preying upon the patient Antonio is enough like Meccenas’s emblem to 
give further point to Shylock’s being called wolvish. 

Several passages in the play give verbal suggestions of Shylock’s wrathful 
character. He is “the most impenetrable cur / That ever kept with men” (III. 
iii. 18-19), filled with a “strange apparent cruelty” (IV.i.21; cf. IV.i.64), and 
of a tyrannical raging spirit (IV.i.13). Most striking in this connection is 
the other reference to a wolf in the trial scene, when Antonio says 


You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. (IV. i. 73-74) 


This is presumably a reminiscence of a passage in Virgil (Aeneid IX. 565-566), 
cited by Natalis Comes in his discussion of the wolf’s association with Mars: 


Huic Deo [i.e., Mars] lupus ob rapacitatem ac feritatem consecratus fuit; 
vt ait Virg. lib. 9. 

Quesitum aut matri multis balatibus agnum 

Martius a stabulis rapuit lupus.?° 


This is further illustrated by Comes on Lycaon: 


Neque vero Lycaon satis commodum pro sua crudelitate vitae suae finem 
consecutus fuit, quem tradiderunt fabule pro sua feritate ex humana forma 
in beluam omnium prope ferarum crudelissimam Deorum immortalium ira 
versum fuisse (IX, 9; p. 992).24 


The cruelty, rapacity and bestiality of these accounts coincide with the emblem- 
atists’ use of the wolf. For example, Ripa gives the wolf’s skin to Selfishness, 
Voracity, Pestilence, and Theft, and also to Rapine.’” 

How much Shakespeare would have been conscious of the Deadly Sins in 
Shylock, other than Avarice, it is difficult to say. The ten lines in Act Three 
devoted to Shylock’s gaudium alterius doloris make it hard to believe that envy 
and malice are accidental words later. Perhaps the diction and imagery suggest- 
ing Wrath show less conscious effort. In any event, without resort to topical 
allusion, the Venetian aristocrats can be seen to have ample reason to think of 
the avaricious, malicious, and wrathful usurer as “a villaine, a wolfe i’ the com- 
monwealth”, like Jonson’s Sordido. What better image for Gratiano to use, then, 
than one suggesting that the wolvish spirit persecuting Antonio ought to be 
itself put on trial by the Christian community? Had Shylock been given “a 
halter gratis” (IV.i. 379), as Gratiano suggests when the tables are turned, he 
would have been a hanged wolf indeed. 


Wayne State University 


10 Natalis Comes, Mythologiae (Frankfurt, 1587), Book Two, Chapter Seven, p. 161. Rapacity 
appears also in Comes’ discussion of the wolf as associated with Apollo: “Alii credederunt ob rapa- 
citatem [lupum] sacratum fuisse [i.e., to Apollo], quia caloris rapacitas per illum significatur (IV. 
10; p. 349). 

11 William Warner provides an English example: 


Youthful Joue did fight 
So valiantly, that by his force Lyccon tooke his flight: 
And after did by Robberies, by blood and Rapines liue: 
For which to him a Woolvish shape the Poets aptly giue (Albjons 
England, London 1602, I. 3, p. 7)- 
12 See the discussion in Gilbert, Symbolic Imagery, pp. 187, 206. 
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A SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION IN FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD 


Davin BonnELL GREEN 


Although Hardy’s indebtedness to Shakespeare has been carefully studied, 
some stray allusions doubtless remain to be noted. One such is Hardy’s quota- 
tion of a line from The Two Gentlemen of Verona (I. iii.85) in Far from the 
Madding Crowd (Chapter 18)? 

Bathsheba Everdene and Gabriel Oak, her shepherd, are working with the 
young lambs, when Farmer Boldwood, driven out-of-doors by the fine spring 
day and his love for Bathsheba, approaches. “Bathsheba looked up . . . and 
saw the farmer by the gate, where he was overhung by a willow tree in full 
bloom, Gabriel, to whom her face was as the uncertain glory of an April day 
[my italics], was ever regardful of its faintest changes, and instantly discerned 
thereon the mark of some influence from without, in the form of a keenly self- 
conscious reddening. He turned and beheld Boldwood.” 

Hardy does not put the line in quotation inarks, and he may well have 
employed it unconsciously, It is, in any case, exquisitely appropriate, for it not 
only conveys Bathsheba’s beauty and her changeableness but also reflects 
Gabriel’s anxious situation in his “spring of love”, a situation similar in its 
unsettledness and uncertainty to Proteus’ in the Two Gentlemen. As only a great 
writer can, Hardy assimilates Shakespeare and makes him his own. 


Bryn Mawr College 


A NOTE ON ROMEO AND JULIET I. 11. 89-90 


TayLor CULBERT 


Lady Capulet urges Juliet to look kindly upon Paris’ suit for her hand in the 
following words: 


La. Cap. What say you? Can you love the gentleman? 
This night you shall behold him at our feast; 
Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen; 
Examine every married lineament 

And see how one another lends content, 

And what obscur’d in this fair volume lies 
Find written in the margent of his eyes. 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 
To beautify him, only lacks a cover. 

The fish lives in the sea, and ’tis much pride 
For fair without the fair within to hide. 

That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, 


1 See Carl J. Weber, “Twin-Voice of Shakespeare”, SAB, IX (Apr. 1934), 91-97, “Shakespeare's 
Twin-Voice Again”, SAB, IX (July 1934), 162-163, and Hardy of Wessex (New York, 1940), pp. 
246-257; E. P. Vandiver, Jr., “Hardy and Shakspere Again”, SAB, XIII (Apr. 1938), 87-93; Fred- 
erick L. Gwynn, “Hamlet and Hardy”, SQ, IV (Apr. 1953), 207-208. 

2 The quotation is not identified in either of the annotated editions of the novel: Carl J. Weber 
(New York, 1937) and Richard L. Purdy (Boston, 1957). . 
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That in gold clasps locks in the golden story; 
So shall you share all that he doth possess, 
By having him, making yourself no less.1 


With the exception of one short passage, the speech presents few difficulties 
which the modern editor must explicate. In most editions, however, the anno- 
tations to the lines 


The fish lives in the sea, and ’tis much pride 
For fair without the fair within to hide 


seem to derive from a misunderstanding of the meaning of the first clause 
and from a mistaken apprehension of the construction of the second. The 
common explanation of “the fish lives in the sea” is that the fish is not yet 
caught, meaning that Paris, though eminently eligible, remains unmarried.? 
Influenced doubtless by the book figure in the preceding verses and by the 
punctuation in the First Folio, most critics take the word-play on “fair without” 
and “fair within” to mean that it is a source of great pride, a condition to be 
proud of, that a pleasant exterior (presumably Paris’ body) conceals a cor- 
respondingly fine interior (his splendid character).° 

These readings pose several problems. First, when regarded in this way, the 
assertion concerning the fish does not fit the facts: Paris is already “hooked”, 
is in fact plainly and openly committed to marriage with Juliet. A few lines 
before, Lady Capulet told us, and Juliet too, that “the valiant Paris seeks you 
for his love” (I.iii.74). Therefore, the observation that the fish lives in the 
sea simply does not describe Paris’ present condition. If “fish” refers to a 
person, the uncaught “fish” is Juliet, not Paris, for she is the one who seemingly 
resists marriage. Second, the usual reading of 


... and "tis much pride 
For fair without the fair within to hide 


is likewise inadequate. Though appropriate in that it links these lines to the 
sense and imagery of the first part of Lady Capulet’s speech, it fails to square 
them with the fish. Indeed, it leaves the sententious pronouncement about the 
fish high and dry, as it were, in spite of the clear grammatical signals indicating 
that the two parts of the sentence stand in some meaningful relationship. 
Whatever reading is finally adopted must make sense of both clauses, not 
introduce obvious inconsistencies; and also it must reconcile these two verses 
with Lady Capulet’s overall purpose and with the dramatic situation. 

We are led toward a more acceptable interpretation of the fish passage by 


1 Romeo and Juliet I. iii. 79-94, in The Complete Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, ed. 
W. A. Neilson and C. J. Hill. 

2 For example, the recent editions of Romeo and Juliet edited by Richard Hosley (1954), note 
to line 88; R. E. C. Houghton (1947), Notes, p. 148; W. A. Neilson and C. J. Hill (1942), note 
to line 89; George Sampson (1936), note to line 88; see also the New Variorum edition, ed. H. H. 
Furness (1871), note to line 89. 

8 See the notes in the editions of Houghton and Furness. In his text, Hosley hyphenates “fair- 
without” and “fair-within”, thereby committing himself to this interpretation; Sampson, as does 
the First Folio, puts a comma after “without” and so achieves the same end. It would appear that 
the punctuation of the First Folio—‘“For faire without, the faire within to hide”—established the 
basis for this reading, even though many modern texts have no internal punctuation at all in this 
line. 
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a note in the New Cambridge edition of Romeo and Juliet. There we learn 
that the sentence in question, like similar statements in Chaucer’s House of 
Fame, may mean that everything has its proper element or abode which it 
naturally seeks and where it naturally belongs. Chaucer expresses this common 
medieval idea as follows: 


Geffrey, thou wost ryght wel this, 
That every kyndely thyng that is 
Hath a kyndely stede ther he 

May best in hyt conserved be; 

Unto which place every thyng, 
Thorgh his kyndely enclynyng, 
Moveth for to come to, 

Whan that hyt is awey therfro; 

As thus: loo, thou maist alday se 
That any thing that hevy be, 

As stoon, or led, or thyng of wighte, 
And bere hyt never so hye on highte, 
Lat goo thyn hand, hit falleth doun. 
Ryght so seye I be fyr or soun, 

Or smoke, or other thynges lyghte; 
Alwey they seke upward on highte. 
While ech of hem is at his large, 
Lyght thing upward, and dounward charge. 
And for this cause mayst thou see 
That every ryver to the see 

Enclyned ys to goo by kynde, 

And by these skilles, as I fynde, 
Hath fyssh duellynge in flood and see, 
And treés eke in erthe bee. 

Thus every thing, by thys reson, 
Hath his propre mansyon, 

To which hit seketh to repaire, 
Ther-as hit shulde not apaire.5 


If we rephrase Lady Capulet’s condensed version of this general observation in 
terms of the specific situation, we see that she is informing Juliet as to her proper 
place: just as the fish thrives in the sea, so Juliet’s natural station is in marriage. 
In view of her praise of Paris in the preceding lines (79-88), she is plainly sug- 
gesting that her daughter should marry and explicitly that she should marry 
Paris. Previously, she offered the same advice in broader terms: 


Well, think of marriage now; younger than you, 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 
Are made already mothers. . . . (I. iii. 69-71) 


If this conjecture is valid, how then can we understand the second part of 


4 Ed. J. D. Wilson assisted by G. I. Duthie (1955), note to line 90, p. 137- 
5 Lines 729-756, in The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (2d ed., 1957). Lines 
823-842 of the same poem contain another statement of this idea. Robinson’s note to line 730 (p. 


783) cites several possible sources for the Chaucer passage and suggests that this notion was 
prevalent in the Middle Ages. ° 
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the couplet? Turning to the lines as they were printed in the Second Quarto 
(1599),° we find: 


The fish liues in the sea, and tis much pride 
For faire without the faire, within to hide. 


By marking another location for the break, the comma after the second “faire” 
suggests a new grouping of words and thereby provides a clue to a completely 
different way of construing the lines. Lady Capulet is saying that it is a matter 
of false pride, of misapplied and unwarranted self-esteem (“tis much pride”), 
for Juliet (the referent of the first “faire”) alone and without Paris (the referent 
of the second “faire”) to hide “within”, that is, to seclude herself and to remain 
in hiding from Paris’ suit in order to avoid her proper role of wife. 


Ohio University 


6 Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles #6 (The Shakespeare Association; London, 1949), C 1, lines 
8-9. 
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FRONTISPIECE AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Frontispiece is a reproduction of the unique engraving of Sir Francis 
Drake by Robert Boissard in the Folger Shakespeare Library. This is the first 
state of the engraving—see A. M. Hind, Engraving in England, I, 190 and 
Plate 106, The engraving is dated c. 1583. With a later state of the engraving, 
there are several lines of verse: 


S* Frauncis Drake Knight 
Our ages Tiphys, valours noble mirrour 
Englishmens glory; and the Spaniards terrour: 
The saylers starre: Sea-taming Sailwingd Drake, 
Whose fame, though he be dead, lives fresh awake, 
W with his corps, whole Oceans cannot dround, 
But shall endure so long as world is round 
W" he encompast: one whose Like I feare 
England will never see again, but Here. 


The illustrations on pages 10, 24, and 34 are reproductions of manulcript 
playbills in the Folger Shakespeare Library. Printed playbills of the London 
theatres in the 1750’s are not plentiful, and it may be supposed that manuscript 
bills are even rarer. These three may have been prepared as printer’s copy. 


IRVING COLLECTION TO BRITISH THEATRE 
MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher announces that the generosity of an anonymous 
donor has made possible the acquisition of the extensive Sir Henry Irving 
Archives by the British Theatre Museum Association. The collection, consisting 
of about 4000 items, contains Irving’s papers from 1855 to 1905, including several 
prompt books, the account books of the Lyceum while under Irving’s manage- 
ment, and a great quantity of autograph letters to and from most of the promi- 
nent people in England in the second half of the nineteenth century. Another 
Irving collection, that of Lady Ashley Clarke, has been promised. These are the 
first major accessions of the Association, which was organized only about three 
years ago. The purpose of the Association is to hunt out, secure, and preserve 
in Britain the materials of English theatre history. Now the Association is giving 
active attention to find a home worthy of its holdings. The Trustees of the 
Association are Lady Ashley Clarke, S. J. L. Egerton, Laurence Irving OBE, 
RDI (Chairman), Michael Redgrave CBE, and Sybil. Rosenfeld. 
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